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THE FRENCH ORATORIANS.—II. NICOLAS MALEBRANCHE. 


Controversy is evidently the element of the Oratorians. Their 
most celebrated men always seem to have lived in an atmosphere 
of dispute; but this was because they spent their days in 
maintaining the rights of thought against the self constituted 
representatives of order, tradition, and strict clerical orthodoxy. 
Richard Simon, about whom we discoursed some time ago, was 
a remarkable case in point. Nicolas Malebranche may be 
quoted as an example no less notorious, and the present article 
will be devoted to a careful survey of his life and teaching. 

From the very earliest period of his existence, Malebranche* 
was clearly set apart by Providence as a man for whom sublunary 
things should have no reality whatever. Sickly, deformed, 
unhealthy, it was only through the utmost care that he crossed 
the dangerous period of childhood; and, as Fontenelle wittily 
remarks, “ both Nature and Grace destined him to the ecclesias- 
tical profession.” Acting on the advice of his relative, M. de 
Lauzun, he entered the society of the Oratoire on the 21st of 
January, 1660, and he was ordained four years afterwards by 
the Bishop of Dax. 





@ On Malebranche I have consulted with the greatest profit the following 
works :—-Histoire de la Philosophie Cartésienne, par Francisque Bouillier. 
2 vols. 8vo. Paris: Durand. tude sur Malebranche, par L’Abbé Blampig- 
non. 1 vol. 8vo. Paris: Douniol. Victor Cousin’s Fragments de Philosophie 
Cartésienne. Paris: Didier. 
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At that time the celebrated community, founded by De 
Bérulle, had reached its acme of prosperity ; and in the establish- 
ment of the Rue Saint Honoré, Nicolas Malebranche was thrown 
into the society of many erudite and conscientious students. 
Some, like Lecointe, were busy examining the original documents 
which refer to the history of the Church; others, guided by the 
bold Richard Simon, applied themselves to the study of philo- 
logy. The young novice felt that such eminent masters could 
not but influence him most beneficially, and he placed himself 
at once under their direction. Lecointe made him dive into Euse- 
bius, Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret; Simon taught him the 
Hebrew and the Syriac languages. Unfortunately, Malebranche 
felt little taste for such investigations ; he never could remember 
dates ; he mixed up facts with one another; grammar was for 
him the most horrible of all problems; finally, to the great 
scandal of his numerous friends, he positively declared that he 
felt ill at ease in the midst of the treasures of a library, and 
tradition has handed down to us some severe judgments passed 
by him upon erudition and savants in general. Malebranche, 
we ought to say, was rather unfair in his appreciations, and he 
derived more benefit from his studies than he thought proper to 
acknowledge, as the following letter sufficiently proves :— 

‘* Pour ce qui regarde le R. P. Malebranche, vous ne sauriez 
trouver un homme dont ’humeur vous revienne davantage ; car, 
sans parler de sa condition, il est trés entendu dans |’ Hébreu, le 
Syriaque, etc. Il posséde M. Descartes aussi bien qu’on puisse 
faire, et méprise tellement les autres livres, qu’il les condamne 
tous au feu dés qu’ils s’éloignent de son sentiment.” 

Whilst Malebranche condemned in the strongest manner 
historical and philological pursuits, he was, on the other hand, 
very fond of mathematics, and of all the exact sciences. Natural 
philosophy, botany, astronomy, interested him in the highest 
degree; like Bossuet and Descartes, he studied anatomy. Very 
clever in manual works, he made for himself several instruments 
for observations, and collected together the elements of a 
considerable herbarium. He was particularly fond of the study 
of insects, and some of the choicest parts of his works and 


» Quoted from Blampiguon, p. 8. 
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correspondence refer to that favourite branch of his researches. 
At his death, the best works on entomology were found in his 
library, and Daniel shews him, as early as 1670, busily engaged 
in experiments on natural history, which remind us of those that 
have rendered Réaumur and Bonnet so illustrious. In a letter 
dated Orleans, April 10, 1670, directed to Father Poisson, we 
find the following paragraph :— 

‘*Monsieur et Révérend Pére, le R. P. de Malebranche m’a fait 
Phonneur de m’écrire qu’il a présentement un fourneau ov il 
met couver des ceufs, et qu’il en a déja ouvert dans lesquels il 
a vu le cour formé et battant, avec quelques artéres.”° 

Geometry, however, and algebra were the favourite pursuits 
of Malebranche, always putting metaphysics quite out of the 
question. No philosopher, he thought, deserved that name who 
had not mastered those two sciences. He used to regret that 
during his youth he had not enjoyed the resources which 
increased investigations produced when he was of maturer years. 
He excited both Prestet and the Marquis de |’ Hopital to master 
the higher branches of mathematics ; he even edited the Analyse 
des Infiniment Petits, composed by L’ Hopital, and drew all the 
diagrams with his own hand. 

It seems almost extraordinary, considering Malebranche’s 
predilections, that he should not have composed any work 
himself on mathematical subjects. He merely introduced into 
metaphysics that rigorous process of investigation which 
characterizes the exact sciences, and uniformly deduced from 
every principle all the consequences it contained; so that, as 
M. Blampignon remarks, where common sense should have 
made him stop, his fondness for analysis led him to the most 
absurd lengths. Even in his.metaphysical writings he shews 
himself as anxious for geometrical demonstrations as he is for 
psychological observations, and in him the mathematician always 
appears on the same line as the moralist. 

The anecdote of Malebranche’s first introduction to philo- 
sophy, properly so called, is well known from Fontenelle’s Eloge. 
One day a bookseller placed in his hands Descartes’ Traité 
de V Homme, which had just appeared. The work struck him so 





© Blampignon, p. 9. 
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much.on account both of the originality of the views stated, and 
the clearness with which they were expressed, that Malebranche 
was absolutely under a kind of charm, and more than once he 
saw himself obliged to lay down the volume by reason of the 
violent palpitations of the heart, resulting from the interest he 
took in his study. “ L’invisible et inutile vérité,’ Fontenelle 
observes, “n’est pas encore accoutumée & trouver tant de 
sensibilité parmi les hommes, et les objets ordinaires de leurs 
passions se tiendraient heureux d’y en trouver autant.”” 

All of a sudden, Malebranche became a metaphysician and 
an adept of Cartesianism. Hebrew and Syriac, history and 
chronology were immediately set aside; the works of Descartes 
henceforth engrossed the attention of the Oratorian, and he did 
not consider ten years as too long a space of time to be devoted 
to the study of the new philosophy. In 1675, the first volume 
of the Recherche de la Vérité was published. We know, on the 
authority of Vigneul-Marville,’ that the permission to print this 
work was obtained with the greatest difficulty. At that time 
Cartesianism was still considered a dangerous novelty, because 
it upset all the old traditions of scholasticism ; and the French 
conservatives of the seventeenth century did their utmost to 
prevent the introduction of a system which would, in the long 
run, put an end to the authority not only of Aristotle, but even 
of the Church, and introduce unlimited freedom of thinking. 
Mézeray, the historian, appointed to examine the work, gave his 
imprimatur on the ground that it was a treatise of geometry. 
Nothing in the meanwhile indicated that the first volume of the 
Recherche should be followed by a second. Discussing the 
nature of the obstacles which our senses and our imagination 
oppose to us in our search after truth, it seemed complete in 
itself. Malebranche, however, had seen the necessity of enlarg- 
ing his original plan; during the next year a second volume 
appeared, and, finally, through rectifications, corrections, and 
developments of every kind, the Recherche de la Vérité was 
extended from two to four duodecimos‘ This celebrated work 





4 Eloge de Malebranche. 
« Mélanges d’ Histoire et de Littérature. Paris, 1725. Vol. iii., p. 186. 
f The edition of 1712 is the most complete of all. The work has been 
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obtained, when it first came out, the greatest success. Male- 
branche hoisted certainly the standard of Cartesianism, and 
there was no possible mistake about his metaphysical opinions ; 
but he had not yet brought out in all their force the strange 
views which he afterwards entertained on optimism and divine 
grace; and neither the irritable Arnauld nor the despotic 
Bossuet could find any ground of complaint against him. A 
general assembly of the congregation of the Oratoire went so 
far as to pass a vote of thanks, in 1675, to their illustrious con- 
freére for a production which reflected so much credit upon them; 
and the name of the author of La Recherche de la Vérité rose 
immediately into popularity. 

It will be more convenient to give here, in a collected form, 
a list of all Malebranche’s works. The Conversations Métaphy- 
siques et Chrétiennes (12mo, 1677), were published at the request 
of the Duke de Chevreuse, who wanted to see the agreement 
between philosophy and religion stated in a familiar and easy way. 
Malebranche issued the work anonymously in the first instance, 
and it was ascribed, for some time, to his friend the Abbé de 
Catelan. A few meditations on humility and penance have 
been added to the edition of 1702.—Traité de la Nature et de la 
Grdce (12mo, Amsterdam, 1680). To the second edition, 
published at Rotterdam in 1694, Malebranche added an essay, 
entitled Eclaircissement sur les Miracles de ? Ancienne Loi. Last 
edition, Rotterdam, 1703. This is the work which Arnauld 
attacked so vehemently; it created quite a furore, and four 
editions of it were sold in a very short time. The Roman 
censors condemned it, in 1690, together with most of the 
writings which the author had composed to justify his opinions. 
—Meéditations Métaphysiques et Chrétiennes (12mo, 1684). For 
the elegance of the style and the fervent tone of piety which 
pervades it, this excellent volume may be considered as equal to 
Saint Augustine’s devotional works. It is the counterpart of the 
Bishop of Hippo’s Confessions and Soliloquies. The first edition 
of 4,000 copies was soon out of print.— 7raité de Morale (12mo, 
1684). It is a subject of astonishment that this small treatise 





translated into several languages. Lenfant’s Latin version (De Inquirendd 
Veritate, libri Sex., 1685, 4to.) is well known, 
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should not have been reprinted; it is quite equal in merit to 
Malebranche’s other works, and contains practical remarks 
which are valuable, both for their point, and also for the 
beautiful language in which they are couched.—Eniretiens sur 
la Métaphysique et la Religion (2 vols. 12mo., 1688). Male- 
branche added to the third edition (1697) three new chapters 
on death and on eternity. M. Bouillier says of it—cet ouvrage 
contient toute la doctrine de Malebranche dans son plus haut et 
son dernier développement.”9—Traité de ? Amour de Dieu (1697, 
8vo).—Réflexions sur la Prémotion Physique contre le P. Boursier 
(1715, 12mo).—Entretiens d’un Philosophe Chrétien avec un 
Philosophe Chinois sur l’ Existence et la Nature de Dieu (1708, 
12mo).—Réponse a Louis Détanville (1684, 12mo). This work 
will also be found subjoined to the second edition of the Traité 
de la Nature et de la Grdce (Rotterdam, 1684). Finally, we 
must not forget the innumerable answers, apologies, letters, 
and other documents referring to Malebranche’s dispute with 
Arnauld ; it would be much too long to enumerate them here 
in detail; but they were collected together by the author in 
four volumes 12mo, Paris, 1709. 

The disposition of Malebranche was naturally peaceful ; no 
one more strongly detested controversies, and he says himself 
that love of quiet was one of his strongest passions; and yet 
his career was one of almost endless disputes. He spent his 
life like a warrior under arms, and if Richard Simon was com- 
pelled to defend his bold exegetical views against Protestants and 
Gallicans, Jesuits and Jansenists, the author of the Recherche 
found himself driven to the same universal warfare on behalf of 
his extraordinary ideas on providence and grace. The Oratory in 
France was always much in advance of its contemporaries ; it 
represented to a great extent freedom of investigation, and, as 
such, it had to cope with a strong army of conservatives backed 
by the Roman board of censors, and the terrors of the secular 
authority. Régis, Francois Lami, Tournemine, Valois, the 
Trévoux journalists, were Malebranche’s strongest adversaries, 
besides Bossuet and Arnauld, whose critiques we have already 
hinted at. His very love of peace made him the more irritable 





& Histoire de la Philosophie Cartésienne. Vol. ii., p. 17. 
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when he was once roused, and the bitterness of his tone, the un- 
christian asperity of his language, were in exact proportion to the 
reluctance with which he accepted, in the first instance, the 
challenge from his adversaries. He felt, let us also add, that 
controversy was his weak point, and for this reason he always 
reluctantly engaged in written discussions. Thus with Leibnitz 
and Mairan. Read the correspondence published by M. Cousin 
in the Fragments de Philosophie Cartésienne, and you will be 
astonished at the weakness of Malebranche’s answers. It is not 
the imbecility of age—not at least in the case of his discussion 
with Leibnitz ;* it is sheer want of aptitude for dialectics. He is 
admirable as an analyst; his meditations, his prayers, his dis- 
section (if we may so say) of his own thoughts are wonderful, 
but he knows absolutely nothing whatever about controversy. 
Then, in order to get out of it as handsomely as he can, he 
complains that his adversaries do not understand him; no, not 
even Bossuet and Arnauld; to which Boileau very judiciously 
answered, “ Well, my father, who will understand you then?” 

The beauty of the language has, no doubt, done much towards 
the popularity of Malebranche’s works. Fontenelle, Bayle, 
André, Daguesseau, Arnauld, Bossuet, Diderot, and Voltaire— 
the philosopher’s enemies as well as his friends—were unanimous 
in extolling his admirable style, the finish and the harmony of 
his sketches, his extraordinary talent in adorning even the 
most abstruse subjects with all the graces of the richest colour- 
ing. Bossuet and Arnauld cautioned the friends of truth 
against the seductions of a style so pure and so perfect that it 
was capable of making even error attractive.’ Fontenelle has 
remarked that Malebranche, who denounced so strongly the 
power of imagination, and the dangers we run into if we allow 
it to obtain the mastery over us, was himself a thorough slave 
to that treacherous gift 

The author of the Recherche de la Vérité spent nearly his whole 
life in Paris, at the Oratoire of the Rue Saint Honoré. Some 





4 Cousin, Fragments de Philos. Cartésienne, pp. 262—349. 
i See Bossuet’s Lettre a un Disciple de Malebranche. Vol. ii., p. 109. 
Lefevre’s edit. 
j Diderot makes the same remark. See Lneyclopédie, art. Malebranche. 
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of his contemporaries have nicknamed him Le Méditatif, or 
Le Taciturne Méditatif. Far from feeling offended by this 
sobriquet, he gloried in it, and defended it against the critics 
who, whilst applying it to him, believed they were turning him 
into ridicule. ‘‘Continuez donc, Ariste, de méditer. . . . Vous 
verrez que le métier de méditatif devrait étre celui de toutes les 
personnes raisonnables. . . . Ceux qu’on appelle méditatifs et 
visionnaires, sont ceux qui rendent a la raison les assiduités qui 
lui sont dues.”* In order to meditate more carefully, he endea- 
voured to separate himself entirely from the external world, to 
keep away all distractions that might arise from the senses, or 
from the influence of natural causes. Glance at his dialogues ; 
he does not place his interlocution on the banks of a picturesque 
river, in shady groves, or amidst pleasant meadows. No; the 
scene is a dark room, where truth alone can make itself heard, 
and where nothing but the mind is appealed to. ‘ Bien donc, 
mon cher Ariste,” says he, at the beginning of his Entretiens 
Métaphysiques, “ puisque vous le voulez, il faut que je vous 
entretienne de mes visions métaphysiques. Mais pour cela il est 
nécessaire que je quitte ces lieux enchantés qui charment nos sens, 
et qui, par leur variété, partagent trop un esprit tel que le mien. 
. . . . Allons nous renfermer dans votre cabinet, afin que rien 
ne nous empéche de consulter l'un et l'autre notre maitre 
commun, la raison universelle.’””’ 

A man like Malebranche, however, cannot remain always 
buried in solitude. Reputation courted him in his retreat at 
the Oratoire ; and, detesting notoriety as he did, he found it 
impossible to conceal himself from the crowd of visitors whom 
his great talents rendered anxious to consult him on points of 
philosophy or of mathematics. All the foreign savanis, on 
arriving at Paris, never failed to enquire when and how they 
could see Father Malebranche. Some German officers made 
the journey for the express purpose of paying him their respects. 
James II. condescended to have an interview with him in his 
cell of the Rue St Honoré. An English officer, detained a 
prisoner in France, felt delighted at the prospect of being taken 
to the capital, because he would then have a chance of seeing 





* 4th Entretien Métaphysique. ' Ist Entretien Métaphysique. 
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two persons whom he had always been particularly anxious to 
meet—Louis XIV. and Malebranche. Lord Quadrington, who 
died Viceroy of Jamaica, came regularly every morning to the 
Oratoire for the purpose of studying metaphysics thoroughly 
under the direction of Malebranche." Nor must we forget the 
Prince de Condé. That extraordinary man, who combined the 
rarest qualities with the most glaring vices, and whose last days 
formed so edifying a contrast to the early part of his life, was 
extremely fond of metaphysical discussions. He very frequently 
had our philosopher to stay with him at Chantilly, and on one 
occasion kept him there for three days. During that time he said 
he heard from Malebranche more about God than he had done 
from his confessor during ten years. All Malebranche’s produc- 
tions found their way to Chantillyas soon as they were published.” 

The names of Prestet and of Carré, which we find in the list of 
Malebranche’s friends, are connected with circumstances highly 
creditable to the kindly feelings and the Christian generosity of 
the philosopher. Prestet was his servant ; seeing in him a quiet 
disposition, an enquiring mind, and a decided turn for study, 
Malebranche gave him regular lessons, and taught him the 
elements of the sciences. After a short time, being thoroughly 
satisfied that these attentions were not thrown away, he caused 
Prestet to be admitted amongst the novices of the Oratoire. The 
young man speedily distinguished himself, and became an 
eminent mathematician. 

Although Carré’s original social position was not quite 
so low as that of Prestet, yet he could never have reached the 
standing he ultimately attained, had it not been for the assist- 
ance liberally bestowed upon him by Malebranche, to whom he 
acted as secretary. In the first instance he applied himself to 
theological studies, but discovering that he had no vocation for 





™ Berkeley had once, and only once, the pleasure of a short interview with 
Malebranche. The conversation, we are told, turned on the non-existence of 
matter. Malebranche, who had an inflamation in his lungs, and whom Berkeley 
found preparing a medicine in his cell, and cooking it in a small pipkin, exerted 
his voice so violently in the heat of the dispute, that he increased his disorder, 
which carried him off a few days after. Biograph. Britan. Vol. ii. Quoted by 
Dugald Stewart in his Dissertation on the Progress of Philosophy. 

" Blampignon, p. 14. 
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the Church, he gave up his pursuits, and found himself without 
resource. It was then that he became acquainted with the 
Oratorian. Seeing that he had a very great taste for science, 
Malebranche took the trouble of educating him, and thus gave 
him the means of providing for his own wants by tuition. 
Carré then left the Oratoire, and spending his days in giving 
lessons, he devoted the night to his private studies. He was 
soon enabled to throw up altogether the drudgery of teaching, and 
to concentrate his undivided attention upon the difficulties of 
the higher branches of mathematics. 

Malebranche had been elected a member of the Académie 
des Sciences, and was brought into contact with a number of 
savants who belonged to the laity, and whom, therefore, he 
would not probably have had many opportunities of knowing 
otherwise. We may name Fontenelle first and foremost, who 
was ‘as fond of Malebranche,” a biographer wittily remarks, 
“as he could be of any one.’ Saurin, celebrated as a geometri- 
cian, and one of Bossuet’s converts, must not be forgotten ; nor 
yet the Chevalier de Louville, equally notorious for his eccen- 
tricities and for his astronomical researches; Renaud d’Eliga- 
garay, Bernouilli, Tschirnaus, Mairan, and Leibnitz. 

The Jesuits themselves, who cannot be suspected of much 
sympathy for the Oratorians, numbered in their ranks some 
staunch friends of Malebranche; the two principal were La 
Pilloniére and André. The former, always getting into difficul- 
ties on account of his fantastic and fickle disposition, had been 
banished by his superiors to La Fléche; there he met Father 
André, who fired him with enthusiasm for Cartesianism and 
Malebranche. The friendship of La Pilloniére for a man who 
was himself under the ban at the time, brought upon him fresh 
censures. Annoyed at these petty marks of jealousy, he left 
secretly the society of the Jesuits and went to Geneva, where 
he embraced Protestantism. From Geneva he ultimately retired 
to England, and there he gave himself up to teaching. La 
Pilloniére does not seem to have been a man of very high moral 


worth, and in this respect he forms a very unpleasant contrast 
to Father André. 





¢ Lequel aimait Malebranche autant qu’il était capable d’aimer. 
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M. Blampignon remarks that Malebranche’s amiable quali- 
ties, his deep piety, and perhaps, also, his very paradoxes, 
contributed to win over to his doctrines the most distinguished 
ladies of the seventeenth century, always so naturally attracted 
towards everything which seemed great, noble, generous. The 
Marchioness de |’ Hopital—praised by Leibnitz—the Duchesses 
D’Epernon and De Rohan, Mademoiselle de Verthamont, 
Madame D’Aubeterre, were his true disciples. The Princess 
Palatine Elizabeth—to whom Descartes dedicated one of his 
works—kept up a regular correspondence with Malebranche. 
The philosopher was wont to say that women, being less 
influenced by prejudice than men, knew better how to read his 
treatises. And yet, if we may believe Ménage, Madame de 
Lafayette could not understand the Recherche de la Vérité, and 
Madame de Longueville obtained a benefice for the brother of 
Dirois, who did so much to procure Malebranche’s condem- 
nation at Rome. We may suppose, without fear of being 
mistaken, that the generosity of Condé’s sister towards the 
Abbé Dirois originated more from her partiality for Arnauld 
than from any feeling she entertained against Malebranche. 
Madame de Sévigné regretted that the works of the Oratorian 
should contain so many obscure expressions and difficult pas- 
sages, but she admired the spirit which had dictated them. 

The enthusiasm which Malebranche thus excited produced 
very soon some Malebranchist reunions. One of his relatives, 
Mademoiselle de Wailly, opened, every Saturday, her salon to 
the followers of the philosopher. On those occasiuns dis- 
cussions were regularly held on points of metaphysics or on 
geometrical problems. The Oratorian himself did not often 
attend, but amongst the company might be seen Miron, who was 
one of the collaborateurs to the Journal des Savants, the Jesuit 
Aubert, who knew by heart almost all Malebranche’s works, 
Saurin, Father Germon, the Abbé de Cordemoy, and some- 
times the unfortunate André. Miron generally took the chair. | 

Much popularity, however, cannot be obtained without a pro- 
portionate cost. If Malebranche became celebrated, his repu- 
tation involved him in serious quarrels ; and we can repeat of 
him what we asserted about Richard Simon—his life was one of 
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almost unceasing disputes. The question of certitude brought 
him into collision with a certain Canon Foucher, who styled him- 
self an academic philosopher. He was attacked by Bossuet on 
the subject of free grace; by Fénelon on that of the govern- 
ment of Providence; by Régis on the apparent size of the moon ; 
by Father Boursier on the conciliation of God’s power with man’s 
will; by Lamy on the love of God; by Arnauld on the claims 
of reason.’ We shall notice more in detail by and by the con- 
troversy which Malebranche had to carry on with the arrogant 
Bishop of Meaux and the irascible Jansenist ; let us merely say 
here, that evidently during the seventeenth century French 
intellectual life was extremely active, and that metaphysics had 
not fallen under that absurd suspicion which ignorance and 
fanaticism attach to them at the present day. 

The strongest constitution could scarcely have resisted such 
unremitting labour; what must it have been in the case of 
Malebranche, who suffered from natural infirmities, rendered 
still more serious by a weak digestion, repeated illnesses, and 
pains of every kind? His friends had long noticed that his 
powers were gradually giving way ; as for himself, he saw death 
coming on without any other feeling but that of sincere thank- 
fulness, and he welcomed the symptoms of his dissolution as 
those of a reunion with the God whom he had always served. 
On Saturday, June 17, 1715, he felt the first attack of the 
malady which was to carry him off. He was staying at the time 
in the house of one of his friends at Villeneuve-Saint-Georges, 
within a few miles from Paris. Transferred immediately to the 
Oratoire of the Rue Saint Honoré, he desired to be at once re- 
moved in the infirmary, because the room was fitted up for the 
celebration of divine service. His sufferings were intense until 
the last hours of his life, but his mind remained perfectly un- 
clouded, and he enjoyed to the very end the full vigour of one 
of the most powerful intellects that have ever exercised them- 
selves upon metaphysical and religious questions. As we read 
the account of his dying moments, we are reminded of the fol- 
lowing exquisite passage in the Entretiens sur la Mort, so beauti- 
ful that we will not venture to spoil them by translation :— 





? Saisset, Précurseurs et Disciples de Descartes; art. Malebranche. 
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“Ma vie, la vie d’un esprit, car mon corps n’est pas moi, 
e’est la lumiére qui m’éclaire et me réjouit; e’est la possession, 
e’est la jouissance paisible de Celui qui seul peut remplir la vaste 
capacité de ce coeur quilaformé. Rien ne peut désaltérer cette 
soif ardente que Dieu met en nous pour la félicité, que le torrent 
de volupte qu’il nous a promis. Tous ces divertissements de la 
vie présente ne nous plaisent et ne nous occupent que parcequ’ils 
nous trompent; car tout ce qui nous environne n’est que de la 
matiére inefficace, et tout ce qu’on y trouve de douceur et d’agré- 
ment vient uniquement de la source féconde de tous les plaisirs : 
apud te fons est vite. Heureux celui qui est convaincu de cette 
philosophie! II sacrifie sans cesse en ’honneur du vrai bien les 
plaisirs de la vie présente, et, ferme dans l’attente des promesses 
confirmées par le serment du Pére et scelles par le sang du Fils, 
il regarde le moment de la mort comme le commencement de la 
vie. I] sait bien, Ariste, que ce qu’il quitte n’est rien ; et il croit 
fermement qu’avec Dieu il aura tout.’’? 

During the night of the 13th of October, Malebranche 
seemed to fall asleep ; the brother who watched by his bedside 
composed himself to rest likewise, and on waking up, at about 
four o’clock in the morning, he discovered that the philosopher 
had breathed his last. 

We must now endeavour to give to our readers a short 
sketch of Malebranche’s philosophy. In doing so, our aim will 
be to be as clear as possible, and, above all, to preserve the 
strictest impartiality. Whatever may be the errors into which 
this illustrious man has fallen, we shall ever remember that he 
clung close to the great truths of Christianity ; and if the Abbé 
Faydit said of him ironically— 

Lui qui voit tout en Dieu, n’y voit pas qu’il est fou,” 
on the other hand, Count de Maistre, whom no one will accuse 
of the slightest sympathy with unbelievers, has uttered the well- 
known sentence—“ La France n’est pas assez fiére de son 
Malebranche.” 

Our philosopher then begins by giving us the history of 
the errors to which the human mind is liable, and which render 
it an unsafe guide. If we fall into error, it is because we make 
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bad use of our freedom ; such is the mainspring from which all 
other causes of error derive,—causes which we shall therefore 
designate as occasional. Now, there are three powers, three 
faculties, by which the mind takes cognizance of the objects of 
its ideas, whether they are spiritual or material, namely, the 
senses, the imagination, and the understanding ; but, besides, 
nature exerts, through our inclinations and our passions, an im- 
mense influence upon our ideas ; we may, therefore, distribute into 
five several classes all the causes of our errors, and study them 
separately as errors issuing from—l|st, the senses; 2nd, the ima- 
gination ; 3rd, the understanding ; 4th, the inclinations ; 5th, the 
passions. What afield for the moralist! What an opportunity 
for ingenious remarks, quiet satire, and an accurate analysis of 
human character! Those were just Malebranche’s qualities, 
and he performed his task in the most masterly manner. He 
opened his first campaign against the senses, and attacked, in 
point of fact, the numerous adversaries of Cartesianism, enrolled 
under the banner of either Aristotle or Epicurus. The senses 
can be misinformed, if we may so say; and even enlightened 
men pass erroneous opinions, because they trust to the impressions 
they receive from the outer world. Let us, therefore, always 
keep the flesh under subjection, and appeal to the mind; in our 
search after truth, let us take as our guide a principle superior 
to the material world. Such is the advice which Malebranche 
gives us, and so far he follows in the footsteps of his master, 
Descartes. He immediately falls into the most singular ex- 
aggeration, however, for he asserts that in the eyes of reason 
the evidence supplied by the senses is nearly null, and that the 
senses cannot really prove the existence of the world around us." 
Malebranche’s views were the result of a natural reaction against 
the modern followers of Aristotle, who ascribed to the senses 
almost unlimited power, and the disciples of Gassendi, for whom 
they were the sole criterion of truth. Speaking of the Stagyrite’s 
celebrated substantial forms, he calls them “ those fruitful sub- 
stances which produce everything we see in nature, although 
they never existed anywhere except in the imagination of our 
philosopher.”* Refuting the Epicureans, he shows that, in- 
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stead of making the summum bonum reside in the pleasures of 
the senses, they ought to consider that sensible objects cannot 
contain pleasure either as the cause of it, or in any other manner.’ 

Next to the senses comes the imagination. ‘Neither La 
Bruyére,” says a critic, “ nor the ingenious Nicole, nor any 
other moralist can be compared to Malebranche when he de- 
scribes the errors of our imagination ; when tracing them in the 
writings of Seneca and of Montaigne, he remarks on the empty 
declamation of the former, and the mania for anecdotes which 
characterizes the latter. The laboured style of Seneca, his 
affectation of bel esprit, are thoroughly turned into ridicule. As 
for Montaigne, he observes of him, that an anecdote proves 
nothing, and that there is no demonstration in a tale. No 
reasonable persons will be convinced by two lines of Horace, or 
an apophthegm of Cleomenes or of Cesar ; and yet the Essays of 
Montaigne are nothing else but a string of historical incidents, 
anecdotes, jokes, distichs, and apophthegms." It is certainly 
not too much to say, that from Malebranche’s disquisition on 
the errors of which our imagination is the cause, a number of 
quotations might be taken, equal, if not superior, to the most 
admired pages of La Bruyére or Pascal. 

If Malebranche had confined himself to point out in his 
terse and picturesque style the faults which we commit when 
we allow ourselves to be swayed by our senses and our imagina- 
tion, he would have been admired as an excellent philosopher 
and a clear observer of human nature ; but he ventured further, 
and, in discussing the defects of our understanding, he gave 
utterance to paradoxes which brought down upon him the cen- 
sures of the Church and the criticism of other metaphysicians. 

“‘ Malebranche,” says Voltaire, “réussit d’ abord en montrant 
les erreurs des sens et de imagination; mais quard il voulut 
développer le grand systéme que tout est en Dieu, tous les lecteurs 
dirent que le commentaire est plus obscur que le texte. Enfin 
en creusant cet abime la téte lui tourna ; il eut des conversations 
avec le Verbe: il sut ce que le Verbe a fait dans les autres 
planétes: il devint tout a fait fou. Cela nous doit donner de 
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terribles alarmes, & nous autres chétifs qui faisons les entendus.” 
Let us see what the celebrated theory of the vision in God 
amounts to. 

There are, according to Malebranche, four different ways of 
arriving at knowledge. 1st—We may know substances by them- 
selves. 2nd—We may know them by their ideas (images), that 
is to say, by something which is not those substances themselves. 
3rd—We may know them by our conscience, or by a kind of 
internal perception. 4th—We may know them by conjecture. 

Now, God is the only being we can know by Himself. In 
the second place, all the substances which are in this world, and 
of which we have some knowledge, are bodies or spirits, each 
class having its distinctive qualities. It is in God, and through 
their ideas (images) that we see the bodies with their several 
properties, and that is why the knowledge we have of them is 
very perfect. Thirdly, it is not the same with the soul; we 
have no idea that can give us any knowledge of it, nor can we see 
it in God; we know it only through our conscience, and that is 
the reason why we are so imperfectly acquainted with it; in 
fact, all we. know about the soul is derived from what we feel 
within us. 

In the fourth and last-place, it is evident that we know only 
conjecturally the souls of other men and disembodied spirits. 
Let us notice, en passant, how much Malebranche differs from 
his master, Descartes, since he is driven to this conclusion, that 
the soul with which we are acquainted, through our conscience, 
is far less known to us than the body. Let us notice, moreover, 
the strange paralogism which our philosopher is guilty of. He 
teaches us that revelation alone makes us acquainted with bodily 
substances, forgetting that the knowledge of revelation presup- 
poses that of bodies. 

Known through revelation, however, the existence of bodies 
is for us the occasion of certain feelings and certain ideas. But 
it is God who produces in us the feelings excited by the presence 
of bodily substances, although those feelings are not in Him; it 
is enough that He should determine in us a capacity for being 
affected by them. It is God especially who produces in us the 
ideas which the presence of bodies suggests, and in which we 
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see those bodies; or rather those ideas form part of God’s very 
nature, and thus it is in God that we see bodies. 

We shall examine by and by the famous quarrel between 
Malebranche and Antoine Arnauld ; but we may here note the 
objection raised by the Jansenist doctor against the Oratorian. 
Either you see in God all things collectively, or you see them 
separately. If collectively, how do you explain the fact that we 
have a distinct idea of individual substances? If separately, 
then each separate substance has a body, and, having a body, it 
has the property of extensiveness. You admit, therefore, exten- 
siveness in God, and God for you is a material being. ‘“ Your 
hypothesis,” said Arnauld, in conclusion, “is the most unintel- 
ligible and the most absurd of all suppositions.” 

It is in vain for Malebranche to distinguish what he calls 
intelligible extensiveness from that which he designates as mate- 
rial. His theory of the vision in God remains open to objec- 
tions of the gravest nature. Of course, in a certain sense, we 
see all things in God, because any being presupposes the Being 
per se, and every finite substance presupposes the Infinite. 
But it by no means follows that we have only an abstract, 
occasional knowledge of bodily ueret instead of an imme- 
diate, concrete, intuitive one. 

On the other hand, Malebranche’s theory becomes unob- 
jectionable, and is a perfect statement of the truth, when he 
tells us that we see in God eternal ideas—the idea of order, for 
instance; when he describes God as being the God of truth. 
“ Dic quia tu tibi lumen non es.” For as the idea of intelligible 
extensiveness includes the relations of magnitude and specula- 
tive verities, so the idea of order embraces the relations of per- 
fection and those truths which are of a practical nature. 

The idea of order is the substratum of ethical science ; for if 
human societies subsist, it is by their connection with order, by 
their union with justice and with God. The respect for order 
is, then, the origin of all true power. “ Ah!” exclaims Male- 
branche, in his fervid style, “ Dieu seul est le lien de notre 
société! Qu’il en soit la fin, puisqu’il en est le principe. 
N’abusons pas de sa puissance. Malheur 4 ceux qui la font 
servir 4 des passions criminelles. Rien n’est plus sacré que la 
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puissance, rien n’est plus divin. C’est une espéce de sacrilége 
que d’en faire des usages profanes. C’est faire servir & l’iniquité 
le juste vengeur des crimes.” 

Our philosopher here is really superior to Descartes ; God is 
not for him a Jupiter or a Saturn, a being whose arbitrary will 
constitutes the essence of all law, and who merely issues his sic 
volo, sic jubeo. According to Malebranche the idea of order 
and of justice is the same for all men, in all times, and in all 
places. God himself cannot violate it, because it constitutes 
His very essence. It is that holy and immutable reason, that 
light which, according to the Apostle, lights every man who 
comes into the world. 

With the theory of the vision in God is intimately connected 
that of occasional causes ; for the bodies which we see in God are 
the occasional causes of our sentiments and our ideas. No 
creature, says Malebranche, can act upon another by a power 
inherent to itself; between the agent and the patient there is 
nothing but a simple correspondence through the continual 
interference of God, who is the only true cause; creatures are 
not true causes, but merely occasions @ propos of which the sole 
True Cause begins to act. If, however, you persist in ascribing 
to these intermediate agents the name of cause, you should add 
the epithet occasional. ‘ Dieu,” says our philosopher, “ ne com- 
munique sa puissance aux créatures qu’en les établissant causes 
occasionelles, pour produire certains effets, en conséquence des 
lois qu’il se fait, pour exécuter ses desseins d’une maniére con- 
stante et uniforme, par les voies les plus simples et les plus 
dignes de ses autres attributs.”’ Such, in a few words, is the 
celebrated theory of occasional causes; it already existed in an 
embryonic state in the writings of Descartes, and had been 
even explained by two Cartesians—Cordemoy and Geulincx— 
but Malebranche developed it thoroughly, and thus it became 
identified with his name. 

It is not difficult to see that such a doctrine is destructive of 
all liberty, and that it reduces man to a kind of automaton 
under the all-powerful will of God. In God, and by God alone, 
we will and we love, just in the same manner as in Him we 
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feel, know, and understand. We can feel nothing unless God 
modifies us, we can know nothing unless God enlightens us, we 
can have no will unless God bends our will towards Him. In 
one word, everything proceeds from God, and nothing from the 
creature ; God is all, and man nothing. Malebranche used to 
address a witty critique to Boursier, the champion of what is 
called la prémotion physique. He reproached him for conceiving 
God as a workman, who had made a statue, the head of which, 
fastened on a kind of hinge, moved whenever a certain string 
was pulled. The workman sets the string going, the statue 
bows its head, and the mechanical homage it thus pays to its 
maker satisfies him. One day, however, he forgets to pull the 
string, the image accordingly does not bow, and in a fit of 
passion he breaks it to pieces. It strikes us that exactly the 
same critique is applicable to Malebranche’s system of occa- 
sional causes. With him, also, it is God who pulls the string. 
It is evident that from such a doctrine must arise very imperfect 
views of the nature of the universe. The whole world becomes 
an immense piece of complicated machinery, set into motion 
by God. Malebranche considers, as Descartes did, all brute 
animals as so many automata. Further still, in his mind every 
created being is an automaton; and he deprives the entire 
creation of its energy, thoroughly convinced that by so doing he 
is exalting the Creator. 

Let us now see, by a natural transition, what are Male- 
branche’s views of God and of Providence. He is as much an 
enemy of anthropomorphism as Spinosa himself; and he main- 
tains that the Holy Scriptures should not be literally inter- 
preted, as far as the nature and attributes of God are con- 
cerned. “ L’Ecriture étant faite pour tout le monde,” says he, 
“ pour les simples aussi bien que pour les savants, elle est pleine 
d’anthropologies. Non seulement elle donne 4 Dieu un corps, 
un tréne, un chariot, un équipage, les passions de joie, de tris- 
tesse, de colére, de repentir, et les autres mouvements de l’Ame, 
mais elle lui attribue encore les maniéres d’agir ordinaires 
aux hommes, afin de parler aux simples d’une maniére plus 
sensible.” 
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Divines, he adds, should never speak of God according to the 
popular style of those who make use of anthropologies. “Il est 
permis & tout le monde de dire avec |’Ecriture que Dieu s’est 
repenti d’avoir créé homme, ou qu’il s’est mis en colére contre 
son peuple; mais ces expressions ou de semblables ne sont pas 
permises aux théologiens lorsqu’ils doivent parler exactement.””* 

He mourns over those persons who, for want of reasoning a 
little, and thinking of what they are saying, entertain such un- 
worthy ideas about God, set to themselves wrong ideas respecting 
the incomprehensible Being, reduce everything to the lowest 
level, and stripping God of His essential qualities, invest Him 
with those which belong to their own nature. Malebranche, 
following Descartes, declares that the mere idea of infinitude 
implies the existence of infinitude itself. As an infinite Being, 
God possesses every perfection. Malebranche notices especially 
His immensity. Not that God occupies locally all places ; for 
then He would have the quality of extensiveness, and would 
become, consequently, a corporeal Being. His immensity is 
displayed through His influence. Being Creator, He is also 
Preserver of the creatures which He has made; the substances 
are created, indeed, and not eternal, for in this case they would 
be equal to infinitude; but, at the same time, they are not 
subject to destruction ; for if they were, it would necessarily be 
on account of some inconsistency in the plans of the Creator. 
God loves Himself, and consequently loves the creatures, the 
work of His hands; they return love for love, and find all their 
happiness in the love they have for Him. Between mercenary 
affection, which is nothing but selfishness, and purely disinterested 
love, which is a mere idea that cannot be realized, there is a 
medium observed by Malebranche. Man, he says, loves God for 
God Himself; but, at the same time, He loves in God the 
principle and the consummation of His own happiness. 

How can God be otherwise than all-amiable? He is not free 
by virtue of a liberty of indifference, nor does He act under the 
pressure of a kind of blind fatality. All His works reveal His 
wisdom ; everything He does is for the best ; and thus the world 
which He has created is the best possible of worlds. The laws 
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which govern this universe are general laws. For instance, the 
laws of motion may be finally reduced to two. Bodies move in a 
straight line, and they are susceptible of coming into collision 
with one another. Hence everything derives ; not, of course, 
the formation of organized beings which originate from a germ, 
but all the determinations of inorganic matter. 

It is exactly the same in the spiritual world. A few general 
laws explain all phenomena. Hence it follows that imperfections 
in details cause us neither sorrow nor perplexity. We know 
that they are the result, not of God’s will, but of the nature of 
things. Without complaining, without murmuring, happy, 
resigned, and ever trusting, we worship God, who always wills 
what is good, but who sometimes allows evil to have its course. 

As a general résumé of this system, we may say that Male- 
branche reduces the soul to two faculties: the understanding 
and the will. By our understanding, we see everything in God ; 
by our will God acts in us. Therefore the soul is a notion, a 
mere idea: God is everything, and everything is in God. Thus 
it comes that by separating the idea of cause from that of sub- 
stance, Malebranche has been led to deny substance to all 
creatures. Yielding to the desire of placing us entirely and abso- 
lutely under the dependence of God, he affirms that those who 
ascribe any species of causality to created beings are in fact 
guilty of impiety, and returning to the errors of heathenism. 
To quote the remark of a modern philosopher, such a doctrine, 
rigorously carried out, would change men into mere puppets, 
and destroy both freedom and morality. It is true that Male- 
branche thought he was only exalting God’s almightiness, and 
placing us on proper level with respect to Him ; but he did not 
perceive that on all sides he was touching upon Spinosism; we 
may say, in point of fact, that if the doctrine of Spinosa is a 
kind of cosmological pantheism, that of Malebranche is religious 
pantheism. Hegel, who was, of course, rather biassed in favour 
of these two thinkers, says in his History of Philosophy (iii., 
p. 371) : “Our catechism tells us that God is present everywhere ; 
well, develop this idea, and it leads necessarily to Spinosism ; 
and yet, theologians discourse against the system of absolute 
identity, and call out that it implies Pantheism.” We doubt 
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whether such an explanation would have satisfied Malebranche. 
Thus, by different ways, and with diametrically opposed inten- 
tions, Malebranche and Spinosa rushed towards Pantheism ; the 
former hurried along by that imagination against which he 
declaims so ingeniously, the latter seduced by paralogisms, not- 
withstanding all his affectation of geometrical precision. The 
abyss was open before them both, and piety alone prevented the 
Oratorian from rushing into it. His sound religious views got 
the better of his logic. 

We are now in a position to appreciate the controversies in 
which Malebranche was engaged, and we shall proceed to give a 
short account of them. The first brought him into collision 
with the irritable Arnauld, who, like a faithful sentinel, was 
keeping strict watch outside the theological camp, in order to 
prevent all attacks on the great cardinal truth of free grace and 
absolute predestination. The subject of the dispute in this 
instance was Malebranche’s view of general Providence. He 
had published in 1686 his work, entitled Petites Méditations, and 
obtained by it an amount of success quite equal to that which 
his previous compositions had realized. Arnauld alone appeared 
dissatisfied. We should say that for several years there had been 
a gradual and ever increasing breach between the Port Royal 
Jansenists and the Oratorian. Malebranche, on several occasions, 
complained of the obscurity which reigned in the writings of 
ses Messieurs on the subject of grace ; he had even gone so far as 
to say that the true Saint Augustine was quite different from 
the one whose portrait had been painted by the Bishop of Ypres. 
To make matters worse, the influence of Malebranche had 
detached from Jansenism several theologians, amongst others 
Father Levasseur, who, in his divinity lectures at Saint Magloire, 
did not scruple to say that Jansenius had read Saint Augustine 
with the help of Calvin’s spectacles. 

All this irritated Arnauld, and he allowed every one to know 
how vexed he felt by Malebranche’s way of acting. There was 
nothing whatever in the Oratorian’s behaviour that could have 
given offence to any but the most opinionative and domineering 
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of all men; on the contrary, in speaking of Arnauld, he had 
always made use of the most respectful expressions, and loudly 
proclaimed the admiration he felt for him. Accordingly, some 
mutual friends endeavoured to bring about a reconciliation, and 
Father Levasseur imagined to propose a conference where the 
antagonists might explain leisurely their respective views. This 
plan failed on account of the obstinacy of both champions. 
Then the Marquis de Roucy, son of Saint Preuil, who had been 
beheaded in December, 1641, by order of Richelieu, and a friend 
of Arnauld and Malebranche, invited them to dinner. Arnauld 
accepted, and went to De Roucy’s house, accompanied by 
Tréville and Quesnel. Tréville is celebrated by his intimacy 
with the Port Royalists and with Boileau ; his sudden conversion, 
at the death of the Duchess of Orleans (Henrietta of England), 
had attracted much notice.’ Father Malebranche arrived with 
his friend Levasseur. The following account of the discussion 
is quoted by the Abbé Blampignon from an original document. 
The Count de Troisville (Tréville), who opened the meeting, 
was a man of wit and of learning; he entertained, above all, 
the highest opinion of Saint Augustine. He began by saying 
that on all subjects connected with predestination and grace the 
illustrious Bishop of Hippo was avowedly the safe oracle, and 
that the Church, in all ages, has acknowledged his authority in 
this respect. Father Malebranche, who admires Saint Augustine 
quite as much as M. Arnauld does himself, agreed to what M. 
de Tréville had said; he merely added that we should take care 
how we understood Saint Augustine, and that we must judge 
him according to the rules of sound criticism, and the analogy of 
the faith which the prelate ever defended against the heretics. 
When they had both admitted this axiom, which is a funda- 
mental one in matters of grace, whatever certain theologians 
may say to the contrary, Father Malebranche wished to state 
what his opinion was; but no sooner had he uttered a word, 
than M. Arnauld’s impetuosity prevented him from going on. 
His proposition was that God generally acts both in the order of 
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grace and in that of nature by general laws. The doctor stopped 
him short. In vain he tried to prove his assertion and to 
explain it ; M. Arnauld would listen to nothing. He was always 
ready to oppose him with either an important question, or a 
passage from Saint Augustine. Above all, he had for fifty years 
been prejudiced in favour of Jansenius, whose opinions he had 
imbibed from his youth. Thus, Father Malebranche, having 
neither the strength nor the volubility of his opponent, was 
compelled to remain a mere hearer in an interview which had 
been brought about for the very purpose of making him explain 
himself. 

Weary of a dispute which produced no satisfactory results, 
Father Malebranche said that since he was not permitted to 
state his views vivd voce, he pledged himself to put them down 
in writing, and forward them to M. Arnauld, provided the latter 
would examine them seriously, and write his objections likewise. 
Every one gave his approbation to this offer, and the two adver- 
saries went away as good friends as they could be after a tolerably 
warm discussion. 

Fontenelle has remarked that by promising to retire from vivd 
voce controversies, and to employ nothing but the pen in 
explaining their respective views, the two antagonists were 
really furbishing their weapons in anticipation of a perpetual 
system of warfare. Malebranche lost no time in fulfilling his 
part of the contract; taking advantage of some notes he had 
previously collected on the subject, developing a few of his 
lectures, and hurried on by the natural impatience of his 
character, he composed, in the short space of two months, the 
celebrated Traité sur la Nature et la Grdce, which became for him 
the source of so much annoyance. According to his promise, he 
sent off the MS. at once to Arnauld; but, in the meanwhile, 
the Jansenist divine had been obliged to leave France, and as he 
was wandering through Holland without any settled residence, 
he did not receive Malebranche’s treatise. The Oratorian, in 
his turn, felt surprised at not hearing from his adversary, 
ascribing Arnauld’s silence to pride and contempt; stimulated, 
too, by his friends, he resolved upon waiting no longer, and sent 
his work to the press. We may imagine Arnauld’s irritation 
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when on calling one day at the Elzevirs, in Amsterdam, he 
saw that the Traité sur la Nature et la Grdce was actually ready 
for publication! all he could do was to obtain from the book- 
seller a few weeks’ delay; he then wrote to Father Quesnel a 
letter, full of bitterness against Malebranche, and ‘the Oratorian, 
thoroughly annoyed, took no step to conciliate his opponent. 
The obnoxious book was issued, and, as is often the case, every 
class of reader had some fault to find with it. Let us quote, on 
this subject, a characteristic extract from Father André’s 
biography of our philosopher :— 

“Point de grice efficace par elle-méme, disaient les Jan- 
sénistes; point d’indifférence active, disaient les Molinistes ; 
point de grace irrésistible, disaient les Calvinistes ; les Thomistes 
voyaient avec indignation leur prémotion physique renversée. Les 
Molinistes devaient étre assez contents de l’auteur, s’ils ’eussent 
bien entendu; ils ne le furent pourtant pas, parcequ’il semblait 
que le P. Malebranche détruisait leur grace universelle, avec 
quelques autres de leurs dogmes favoris. Mais les Jansénistes 
ou ceux qu’on appelle ainsi étaient les plus scandalisés de tous. 
Ce qui les facha davantage fut que le traité du P. Malebranche 
leur enleva plusieurs bons esprits sur lesquels ils comptaient, et les 
empécha d’en gagner plusieurs qui avaient de inclination pour 
leurs sentiments, parce qu’en effet, & quelque chose prés, ces 
théologiens raisonnent plus conséquemment que ni les Thomistes 
ni les Molinistes.’” 

Arnauld had up to this time, and in spite of all these 
differences, protested his affection and his respect for the Ora- 
torian. Writing to his friend, the Marquis de Roucy, he said: 
—‘ Je vous prie d’assurer le P. Malebranche que ce que je ne 
puis approuver dans son ouvrage ne diminue en aucune sorte 
affection que j’ai et que j’aurai toujours pour lui.” This 
expression of courtesy did not, unfortunately, represent, for a 
long time, Arnauld’s sentiments ; and if, in the plan of battle he 
adopted, he displayed an extraordinary amount of prudence and 
of dexterity, we must say that he also did not care to conceal 
his vindictive disposition. Instead of attacking Malebranche 
directly, and on the ground which the Oratorian had thought 
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fit to adopt, he shifted his position, and placed himself at the 
stand point of pure metaphysics. In 1683, the treatise Des 
Vraies et des Fausses Idées was published, and Bossuet, writing 
to M. de Neercastel, Bishop of Castoire, in partibus infidelium, 
could say: “Accepi a vestris, ut credo, regionibus, quam alios 
multos viri omni eruditione prestantis libros, tum etiam eum cui 
est titulus: de veris ac falsis ideis, quo libro gaudeo vehementis- 
sime confutatum auctorem eum qui Tractatum de naturd et gratid 
Gallico idiomate me quidem maxime reclamante, publicare non 
cessat. Hujus ergo auctoris detectos paralogismos de ideis, 
aliisque rebus huic argumento conjunctis, eo magis letor quod 
ea viam parent ad evertendum omni falsitate repletum libellum 
de naturd et gratid.”” 

Malebranche’s dispute with Arnauld produced on both sides 
an incredible number of pamphlets, brochures, newspaper 
articles, the list of which can be found in the MS. catalogue of 
Adry. All the literary men of the day seem to have taken a 
share in the contest—divines, philosophers, Protestants, and 
Catholics. René Fedé, Lelevel, Bayle, were on Malebranche’s 
side ; the whole community of Port Royal supported Arnauld, 
of course. Nicole’s bon mot against the Oratorian’s system of 
general administration of the universe, obtained and deserved 
great success. “Le P. Malebranche,” said Nicole, “ veut que 
Dieu ait prévu par une science moyenne ce que chaque ange aurait 
fait s’il lui eut donné le peuple Juif & gouverner, et qu’ayant 
reconnu par cet examen que Saint Michel serait le plus ménagé 
en matiére de miracle, il le choisit. C’est comme s’il disait que 
Dieu a donné le peuple Juif & gouverner aux anges au rabais des 
miracles, et qu’ayant trouvé que Saint Michel s’en acquittait & 
meilleur marché, il le préfera 4 tous les autres.” The best of it 
is that Malebranche acknowledged Nicole’s statement to be cor- 
rect, setting aside the spirit of raillery in which it was conceived. 

If, however, the discussion had been allowed to go on 
merely as a discussion between two philosophers,—two literary 
men each holding fast to his own opinion,—no fault could have 
been found with it. The necessary point was to appeal to 
reason alone, and not to introduce into the debate, on either 
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side, help from without. Arnauld unfortunately forgot this, 
and less patient than Bossuet, he endeavoured to excite against 
his opponent the wrath of the Holy See. In 1687 he de- 
nounced Malebranche to the Roman theologians, thus acknow- 
ledging, when he wanted to silence an old friend, the authority 
of a tribunal whose decrees he was the first to set at nought, as 
soon he was in his turn summoned before it to answer for his 
own quasi-Calvinistic views. 

Notwithstanding the active interference of Cardinals d’Estrées 
and de Bouillon, Malebranche’s Traité de la Nature et de la 
Grdce was placed in 1690 on. the Index expurgatorius. “Je 
vous assure, Monsieur,’’ wrote the Oratorian to one of his 
friends, “ que la seule peine que j’aie de cette nouvelle, c’est 
qu'il y aura peutétre quelques personnes a qui mes livres pour- 
raient étre utiles, qui ne les liront pas, quoique la defense qu’on 
en a faite 4 Rome soit une raison pour bien des gens, méme en 
Italie, pour les rechercher. Ce n’est pas, au reste, que j’approuve 
cette conduite. Si j’étais en Italie, ou ces sortes de condamna- 
tions ont lieu, je ne voudrais pas lire un livre condamné par 
l’Inquisition, car il faut obéir 4 une autorité regue; mais ce 
tribunal n’en ayant point en France, on y lira le traité. Cela sera 
méme cause qu’on |’examinera avec plus de soin ; et, si j’ai raison 
comme je le crois, la vérité s’établira plus promptement. Ai 
mons toujours, Monsieur, cette vérité, et tichons de la faire 
connaitre per infamiam et bonam famam, de toutes nos forces.”° 

The Traité sur la Nature et la Grdce was not the only one 
to be censured by the Pontifical court. On the 4th of March, 
1709, a sentence was also pronounced against the Latin trans- 
lation of the Recherche de la Vérité, published at Genoa; and 
on the 15th of January, 1714, the first part of the Traité de 
Morale, and the Entretiens sur la Métaphysique were visited with 
decrees of condemnation. 

All this was for Arnauld an occasion of triumph; but his 
own turn soon came to experience even more than the severity 
of expurgating inquisitors; and the despotism of Louis XIV. 
drove to the land of exile the staunchest champion of Jansenism. 
Powerful friends in vain endeavoured to ward off the blow; 
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Arnauld had become suspected in all quarters, and if, for some, 
Malebranche’s works were thoroughly infected by heretical 
opinions, it was exactly the same case with the writings of his 
adversary. Misfortune, persecution, exile, did not succeed in 
calming Arnauld’s pugnacious temperament. So long as he 
could dispose of a quill and a sheet of paper, so long did he 
defend what he supposed to be the truth, and dispute, we may 
honestly say, de omnibus rebus. He died in harness. Already 
the literary world had grown weary of those everlasting contro- 
versies about nature and grace; the same arguments repeated 
on one side and met by the same refutations on the other, had 
lost even the charm of novelty; and the sole interest of the 
tournament resided in the tenacity of the two theologians. 
Here, too, the advantages were pretty nearly balanced, and 
Malebranche’s obstinacy was quite equal to that of Arnauld. 
Neither would yield a point. The sight afforded by this dis- 
cussion was frequently most painful from the want of courtesy— 
nay, of Christian charity, which too often prevailed. Thus when, 
after the death of Arnauld, Quesnel published that author’s Tes- 
‘tament Spirituel, together with two posthumous letters directed 
against the Oratorian, Malebranche completely lost his temper. 
It would have been for him an admirable opportunity of shewing 
his wisdom, his moderation, and his tact; he disregarded it, 
and instead of witnessing quietly the last efforts of an expiring 
enemy, he replied to Quesnel with the utmost bitterness. 

We must now notice the other great quarrel which Male- - 
branche had to carry on. He found in Bossuet an adversary 
quite as decided, quite as vigorous as Arnauld, but less inclined 
to give way to wrath; accordingly in this case the dispute was 
both calmer and more speedily settled ; and the great maintainer 
of Gallican orthodoxy, whilst denouncing in the most uncom- 
promising manner what he deemed to be Malebranche’s errors, 
yet treated him throughout with the sincerest respect. Bossuet 
had received the treatise, De la Nature et de la Grdce, he had 
read it most carefully, and soon discovered the dangerous con- 
sequences to which the author’s system would lead if logically 
carried out. He returned it to Malebranche with the following 
unmistakeable annotation: Pulchra, nova, falsa. Notwith- 
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standing this censure, Bossuet felt, as we have already said, 
that the Oratorian was inspired by the sincerest love of truth, 
and he was convinced that a few moments’ conversation would 
enable him to obtain from Malebranche both an explanation of 
his views and a recantation of his errors. It was with the 
utmost difficulty that the Duke de Chevreuse made the obstinate 
philosopher consent to an interview ; no satisfactory result what- 
ever came out of it, because Malebranche absolutely refused to 
explain himself. ‘The subject of grace,” he said, “is too com- 
plicated to be solved in the course of conversation. I shall state 
nothing except in writing, and after mature consideration.” 
“You mean,” answered Bossuet, “that you want me to write 
against you. I can easily satisfy you on that score.” “You 
will do me much honour,” retorted Malebranche. The antago- 
nists then separated. 

If Bossuet had indeed published his critique of Male- 
branche’s system, the effect must have been terrible for the 
Oratorian, on account of the prelate’s position, and of his in- 
fluence over the Gallican clergy. A sentence of condemnation 
against the book, expulsion from the Oratory, perhaps exile, 
would have been the consequences, and Malebranche would 
have thus, like his adversary Arnauld, ended his days far from 
his native land. The Marquis d’Allemans, who remained to the 
last the Oratorian’s faithful friend, managed to obtain that 
Bossuet would not render his opposition to Malebranche quite 
public. We are bound to say that in all this affair the meta- 
physician did very little to secure the sympathy of dispassionate 
observers. Bossuet once and again offered to meet him in a 
friendly discussion, and to settle the controversy without an 
appeal to the public. Malebranche obstinately refused, and on 
hearing that the prelate felt (as well as he might) deeply grieved, 
and that he no longer considered himself bound to keep any 
precaution, he had the impertinence to write to the Duke de 
Chevreuse : “ Monseigneur, j’ai un chagrin extréme de ce que 
je viens d’apprendre de M. de Meaux ; et je ne puis m’empécher 
de vous le témoigner comme A son ami.” After such an outburst 
of irritation it would have been extraordinary indeed if Bossuet 
had felt it a matter of obligation for him to remain silent, if he 
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had shrunk from expressing his real sentiments on the subject 
selected for discussion by Malebranche. Accordingly, in his 
funeral oration of the Queen of France, Maria Theresa of 
Austria, we find the following sentence: ‘‘ Que je méprise ces 
philosophes qui, mesurant les desseins de Dieu a leurs pensées, 
ne le font auteur gue d’un certain ordre général d’ou le reste se 
développe comme il peut ; comme s’il avait 4 notre maniére des 
vues générales et confuses; et comme si la souveraine Intelli- 
gence pouvait ne pas comprendre dans ses desseins les choses 
particuliéres qui seules subsistent véritablement.” 

It would be, we think, the highest proof of unfairness to 
suppose that Bossuet was obeying the feelings of private pique 
in all this painful controversy. If he entered the lists against 
Malebranche, it is because he saw, or fancied he saw, the tra- 
dition of the Church impugned, faith in danger, and man’s 
free will at the same time attacked. 

Bossuet sent a copy of the funeral oration to Malebranche, 
who, acting for once in conformity with his better feelings, 
called upon the prelate and thanked him for the honour he had 
done him by becoming his adversary. We must not suppose, 
however, that such an act of courtesy implied on the part of 
the Oratorian the slightest change in his views. On the con- 
trary, he took care to say that no amount of argument could 
make him deviate from what he felt persuaded was the truth, 
and he stoutly refused to discuss the matter over again with any 
opponent, giving as a pretext the futility of such an argumenta- 
tion, and the fear he had lest in the eagerness of controversy he 
might be led to overstep the limits of civility. 

What was to be done then? Bossuet could not remain silent 
without seeming to betray the interests of the Catholic faith ; 
he talked of assembling a board of examiners whose business it 
would be to test Malebranche’s orthodoxy, and he would have 
done so at once, if the Prince de Condé, in the course of a con- 
versation which he carried on at Versailles with the Duke de 
Chevreuse and the Marquis d’Allemans, had not confessed his 
sympathy for Malebranche, though in the most guarded and 
cautious way possible. The Bishop of Meaux, to whom the 
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conversation was related, at once ratified all the praises which 
the Prince de Condé had given to Malebranche. The Oratorian, 
in his turn, hearing that so decided an antagonist as the prelate 
was, had expressed himself on his behalf in the most flattering 
terms, resolved upon seeing Bossuet. A conference took place ; 
it was on both sides conducted with the utmost politeness, but, 
as had been the case before, led to no result whatever. One 
circumstance, let us add here, served more to reconcile Bossuet 
with Malebranche than anything else, namely the share which 
the Oratorian took in the famous disputes about Quietism. 
Whilst explaining Fénelon’s doctrine of pure love, Dom Lamy 
had quoted (Traité de la Connaissance de soi méme) some passages 
from the Recherche de la Vérité. Thoroughly astonished at 
finding himself adduced as supporting an opinion which he dis- 
tinctly condemned, Malebranche took up his pen, and wrote a 
treatise expressly directed against the views of Madame Guyon. 
Fully satisfied by so explicit a declaration, and convinced thereby 
of the philosopher’s sincerity, Bossuet called upon him, assured 
him of his esteem, and offered him his friendship. This fact, so 
honourable for both parties, is confirmed by the evidence of 
Cardinal de Bausset.° Thus ended the famous quarrel between 
Bossuet and Malebranche. Moreover, when all the disputes 
about Madame Guyon had come to an end, Fénelon, who had 
retired to his diocese of Cambray, and submitted to the deci- 
sions of the Pope, sent more than once messages to Father Male- 
branche, informing him of the high respect which he felt for so 
eminent a champion of truth, so illustrious a disciple of Descartes. 

It is a pleasing circumstance to find that the most eager con- 
troversialists, when actuated by a sincere desire of promoting the 
glory of God, entertain against their adversaries neither ill will 
nor spite. Frail human nature may sometimes lead them into 
transient expressions of impatience ; but the irritation never goes 
lower than the surface, and the consciousness such persons have 
of their own imperfections makes them guarded in their estimate 
of others. 

To us, men of the nineteenth century, it seems almost in- 
credible that two hundred years ago the discussions of meta- 
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physical subtleties should have been attended with all the re- 
strictions and difficulties we read of in contemporary memoirs. 
Lettres de cachet, exile, imprisonment at the Bastille, appear 
very severe punishments for doubtful opinions on the origin of 
our ideas, or on the relations between matter and mind. But 
we must remember that in those days political controversies 
were quite out of the question, and that, besides, clear-sighted 
observers saw the germs of every social innovation lying under 
the topics apparently the most unpractical. Malebranche, at 
any rate, might pride himself on having disciples ready to en- 
dure persecution for his sake, and Father André, whose corres- 
pondence has been edited by M. Cousin,f became the victim of 
the anger of the Jesuits because he remained faithful in his 
admiration of the philosopher. ‘Je ne saurais faire,” said he in 
a letter, “comme le Pére Dutertre qui, en vertu de la sainte 
obédience, s’est couché le soir Malebranchiste, et s’est levé le 
matin bon disciple d’Aristote.” Such instances of attachment 
are as creditable to the person who inspires them as to the one 
who endeavours to set an example of constancy and moral 
courage. 

Several English writers have applied themselves to an exam- 
ination of Malebranche’s writings, and we would name especially 
Locke. The author of the Essay on Human Understanding could 
not be expected to feel much sympathy for a philosopher who 
took so strongly the side of idealism. M. Hallam introduces a 
long and careful analysis of the Recherche de la Vérité? with the 
remark that Malebranche’s “style is admirable, clear, precise, 
elegant, sparing in metaphors, yet not wanting them in due 
place, warm, and sometimes eloquent, a little redundant, but 
never passionate or declamatory.” We shall quote also the 
following opinion of Professor Dugald Stewart. ‘ Few books 
can be mentioned, combining in so great a degree (as the Re- 
cherche de la Vérité), the utmost depth and abstraction of thought, 
with the most pleasing sallies of imagination and eloquence ; and 
none where they who delight in the observation of intellectual 
character may find more ample illustrations both of the strength 
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and weakness of the human understanding. It is a singular 
feature in the history of Malebranche, that, notwithstanding the 
poetical colouring which adds so much animation and grace to 
his style, he never could read, without disgust, a page of the 
finest verses ; and that although imagination was manifestly the 
predominant ingredient in the composition of his own genius, 
the most elaborate passages in his works are those where he 
inveighs against this treacherous faculty as the prolific parent 
of our most fatal delusions.””* 

To sum up the foregoing paper, we may say that, whether we 
consider Malebranche as a metaphysician or merely as a member 
of the French Oratoire, we cannot deny him a place in the fore- 
most rank. 


Nore on Ricuarp Simon. 


My article on the celebrated critic has had the excellent re- 
sult of suggesting to the Rev. Charles Trochon, one of the most 
distinguished members of the modern Oratoire, the following 
letter. It will interest, no doubt, the readers of The Journal 
of Sacred Literature :— 


“ Monsizur,—Le P. Gratry, auquel vous avez, je crois, fait !honneur d’envoyer 
votre notice sur R. Simon, a bien voulu me la communiquer. Je I’ai lue avec un 
grand intérét motivé par l’auteur et le sujet qu’il traite, et je vous prie de me 
permettre de vous présenter quelques observations sommaires sur un point qui 
me touche d’assez prés, parceque j’ai beaucoup étudié la vie et les ceuvres de 
Richard Simon, mon compatriote et mon confrére, au moins pendant quelques 
années. J’ai préparé un travail que j’espére faire paraitre dans quelques mois 
sur la Critique biblique en France ; un assez grand nombre de pages est consacré 
aux travaux exégétiques de Simon; permettez-moi, Monsieur, de vous signaler 
les quelques points sur lesquels nous différons. 

“Page 4. ‘A reward of 12,000 livres had been offered to the best translator.’ 
Ce fait ne me parait pas établi. R. Simon, dans sa Réponse @ la défense des Senti- 
ments de quelques Théologiens de Hollande, pp. 77 et 78, ne parle pas des 12,000 
livres, mais bien d’un fonds de 60,000 livres destinées par des Calvinistes Génevois 
a une traduction nouvelle de la Bible; mais ce fonds ne vint jamais a Paris, et 
Simon fit son projet de version, que du reste il a réimprimé dans son Histoire 
Critique du Ni Testament, seulement par amitié pour Justel avec qui il 








4 Dissertation on the Progress of Philosophy.—The reader is also referred to 
M. Lewes’s Biograph. History of Philosophy, and to Blakey's History of the 
Philosophy of the Mind. 
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conserva toujours des relations. On ne lui offrit jamais d’argent, et il s’est 
toujours défendu d’avoir songé 4 autre chose qu’a empécher les Calvinistes de 
faire trop d’erreurs dans leur nouvelle version. 

“ Page 6. M. Floquet, avec lequel j’ai ’honneur d’avoir quelques relations, n’a 
pas exposé avec impartialité l’affaire de la suppression de ’ Hist. Critique. On 
voit qu’il n’a pas lu l’ouvrage de l’Oratorien, mais seulement les critiques qu’a 
faites Bossuet de ce fameux ouvrage. Il ne met pas assez en lumiére la 
part queurent les Jansénistes depuis longtemps irrités contre Simon, a 
Vaffaire qui nous occype. Simon a donné dans une de ses lettres (éd. de 1730, 
t. iii. 17, et iv. 52) histoire de ses démélés avec Port-Royal et de la suppression 
de son livre. Son récit porte tous les caractéres de la véracité, et jusqu’a pré- 
sent on ne I’a pas assez consulté lui-méme sur un point si important. Quant a 
Pirot, c’était un triste caractére et qui poussa Bossuet plus loin peut-étre que le 
grand évéque ne fut allé. Je ne puis pas, Monsieur, entrer dans le fond de la ques- 
tion et exposer le systéme de Simon. Je le tente dans le travail que j’ai entre- 
prit et que j’aurai ’honneur de vous envoyer dés qu’il aura paru. Je suis per- 
suadé, et c’est Vopinion commune aujourd’hui en Allemagne et en France, que 
Bossuet n’a pas compris la pensée de Simon, qu'il l’a attaqué trop violemment, et 
quw’il a voulu trancher des questions aujourd’hui encore réservées.—Le grand 
défaut de Simon fut le ton acerbe qu’il n’a jamais pu quitter; mais je ne puis 
pas admettre avec vous qu’il soit le pére de la critique destructive si audacieuse 
aujourd’hui en France, en Allemagne et en Angleterre.—J’aurais désiré vous 
voir citer la Notice de l’Abbé Cochet sur Simon: le savant Dieppois y signale 
la vraie cause de la destruction des mss, de Simon, quine fut pas faite par peur 
des Jésuites avec lesquels il fut toujours trés lié; mais par une de ces idées 
folles de malade qui sont si communes et si inexplicables dans l’histoire méme 
des plus grands hommes. Je me suis assuré, de plus, prés de M. Floquet et de 
M. Lebrument, libraire trés instruit de Rouen qu’on ne posséde rien ou presque 
rien des Lettres ou MSS. de Simon ala Bibliotheque de Rouen, Ona aussi publié 
a Dieppe en. 1861, une notice autographe de R. Simon dans laquelle il donne des 
détails curieux sur les études et ses premiers travaux.” 


Gustave Masson. 
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ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 


I woutp ask to be allowed to say a few words in reply to Mr. 
Robertson’s paper on “‘ Eternal Punishment,” in the last number 
of The Journal of Sacred Literature. 1 must begin by denying 
‘the truth of the assertion, that his view is that imposed on her 
members by the Established Church. The fact that nothing is 
said on the subject in those Articles which “ contain the true 
doctrine of the Church of England, agreeable to God’s word,” 
ought to suffice to prove the contrary. The fact, that the old 
Article 42, which did refer to the subject, was expunged, ought 
to make any one at least pause before maintaining that the 
Church of England requires from her members an uniform 
opinion on the subject. The decision of the Privy Council, in 
Mr. Wilson’s case, simply gave authority to the freedom of 
opinion which had long been claimed and exercised. In the 
columns of The Journal of Sacred Literature, a discussion on the 
subject will hardly do harm, and it is as well that it should be 
seen that something, at any rate, may be said in answer to such 
arguments as Mr. Robertson advances. It would, I think, have 
been better if he had confined himself to arguments, and 
abstained from speaking of his views as “ the general belief of 
the Church.” I am not about to contend against the view 
which looks forward to the final destruction of those hardened 
in wickedness, for which arguments may certainly be drawn 
from Scripture ; but I do think, as Mr. Robertson puts the 
opinion, against which he combats, that “ Eternal torment is so 
dreadful a thing to think of, that it is not likely that God would 
condemn any of his creatures to such a fate.” But I would not 
appeal only to that tender mercy of God, which is over all his 
works ; I would ask whether God’s justice and holiness may not 
also be pleaded in favour of the final recovery of those who 
appear to us to be lost: His justice, because every creature has 
received from Him its nature, and owes to Him the motives, or 
the want of motives, by which that nature is influenced for good : 
His holiness, because holiness with God is love unselfish—ever 

desirous to make others partakers of its own blessedness. 
There was hardly occasion for Mr. Robertson saying that the 
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wish that all may be saved is father to the thought—no doubt 
it is; nor, again, for parading the common opinion as “ our 
Church’s orthodox view.” Popular opinion may be “ orthodox,” 
and yet not sound. The Jews, I have no doubt, considered 
themselves orthodox in standing up for tradition against our 
Saviour ; we do not believe them to have been in the right. 

But now let us follow Mr. Robertson through his reasons, 
and, for brevity’s sake, I will not repeat what he aa7® but refer 
to the paragraphs of his paper in order. 

I. (a). I quite agree with Mr. Robertson when m= says, that 
we must be guided by “ what God has declared” He will do. 
The question is—what has God declared? With regard to Mat- 
thew xxv., I must refer Mr. Robertson, that I may not take up 
too much space, to what I said in my “ Reasons for not signing the 
Oxford Declaration.” In reviewing that pamphlet, it was said in 
The Journal of Sacred Literature (July, 1864) ,—‘‘ The observa- 
tions upon the second point are worthy of close attention, and, if 
erroneous, we should like to see them refuted.”” Till I know what 
Mr. Robertson has to say in answer to what I have there urged, 
I do not see any necessity for saying more about Matthew xxv. 
(6). I demur to Mr. Robertson’s assumption that it “ would 
surely have been declared distinctly if God intended any change 
beyond the punishment threatened.” When God told Adam 
that in the day he ate he should surely die, He said nothing as to 
death being eventually destroyed, and good being brought out 
of evil. So now God, for wise purposes of His own, conceals the 
future, but He has left grounds for hope, both in our reason and 
in His word. St. Paul argues (Rom. v. 12—21), that if in Adam 
all died, much more in Christ will all be made alive. Compare 
Romans xi., especially verses 26 and 32. (c). It is simply asser- 
tion to say, that eternal happiness and eternal misery rest on the 
same ground. The former rests on God’s unchangeableness, and 
on His calling Himself “ the God of all flesh” (Jer. xxxii. 27). 
What God means when He calls Himself “the God of” any 
one, Christ has shewn us (Luke xx. 37). Eternal misery, on 
the other hand, rests on a few passages of Scripture, the mean- 
ing of which there is ground for thinking has been mistaken. 
(d). In answer to what Mr. Robertson says here, I would 
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simply remark that God sometimes keeps back conditions which 
will allow of His word being fulfilled otherwise than man would 
have expected. He declared to Jonah that in forty days Nineveh 
should be overthrown. He said nothing as to any change being 
effected in His purpose by their repentance. They might have 
concluded there was no hope. But, further, I do not believe 
that God ever really “ lets off” sinners. They receive adequate 
punishment in some way. Only, in many cases, through the 
operation of God’s grace, the punishment is swallowed up, as it 
were, being changed into chastisement, and so becoming a 
blessing. Where has God said that He will make any of His 
creatures eternally miserable by leaving them in their sins, and 
taking no further steps to lead them up to righteopsness 2 
(e). Mr. Robertson here begs the whole question. It is, of 
course, easy to say, that any view which he disapproves “ not 
only has no certain warrant to support it, but also is in truth 
opposed to all the assertions or hints which the word of God 
contains.” I want proof of this opposition. 

II. I am quite prepared to take my stand on the Atonement, 
and to maintain, with Mr. Robertson, that Christ’s blood could 
not have been shed in vain. But then I draw a different con- 
clusion from that which he does. I read in John iii. 16, 17, 
that the world was that which Christ came to save. Did God 
send Christ, knowing well that He would fail in that for which 
He was sent? Does God’s purpose ever fail? Will sin 
eventually prove stronger than love? Will thecreature be able 
effectually to resist the Creator? That sin, while it remains, 
excludes from happiness, entails certain misery, experience must 
convince all of us. But surely we may hope that Christ’s work 
will not be for ever left unfinished—that “ He will see of the 
travail of His soul,”’ in the fullest sense; and that the world as 
well as well as the Church, will at last be drawn to Him who 
declared that He would draw all (John xii. 32). Mr. Robertson 
asks—“ If there were to be, at any rate, an ultimate deliverance 
for all souls from any punishment, where was the need of so 
astonishing an Atonement as that worked out?” As to the 
absolute need of such an Atonement as has been provided, I do 
not presume to say anything further than that it commends 
itself as exactly suited to man’s case. It is hardly fair, however, 
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for Mr. Robertson to speak of deliverance from any punishment. 
It is quite possible to believe, as I do, that all souls will receive 
full punishment for sin, and yet to see ground for hoping that 
God will ultimately bring all from sin to righteousness, just as 
He does the few here on earth. 

III. Speaking of “lost souls,” Mr. Robertson says—“ Hav- 
ing died in sin and inclined to sin, they will always continue in 
a state of sin.” Is it not true of “lost souls,” before God’s 
grace operates on them, even in this world, that, as far as man 
can see, they are beyond recovery? The words—“Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots?” apply to 
all men. No man can redeem himself or his brother. The 
Spirit can alone change any heart. But Christ came to save 
“the lost.” The Spirit breatheth where and when He listeth. 
May not God choose His own time for exercising mercy? I 
have yet to learn that death can change the Father’s love, or the 
Spirit’s willingness to make that love effective. He who can 
make dry bones live here, can make wasted souls live hereafter. 
Christ came to make an end of sins. (4). Mr. Robertson speaks 
of punishment hereafter as “simply punitive, not remediative.” 
Where does Scripture say so? How does Mr. Robertson ex- 
plain the fact, that in Matthew xxv., xodacis, not Tiywpla, is 
used? I may remark here that the fact of xddaovs, which always 
means punishment for the benefit of the offender, being used, 
makes against the view of those who believe in the final des- 
truction of the wicked. It also convinces me that alwys in 
neither clause is to be taken in the sense of “everlasting.” The 
gift of everlasting life, it seems to me, is intended for all; the 
special reward of the elect is limited to the time during which 
Christ exercises His mediatorial kingship. (See Rev. xx. 4—6.) 
(c). I quite agree with Mr. Robertson that a sinful state dis- 
qualifies the sinner for God’s presence and glory. Man’s nature, 
inherited from Adam, is incapable of improvement; those in 
the flesh cannot serve God; but a new nature is given to some 
here ; to all, I think, there is reason to hope eventually. Just as 
in the case of some now, God circumcises the heart and writes 
on it His law, so, we may trust, He will do with all in His own 
good time. Mr. Robertson indeed asserts that, “no Holy Spirit 
will visit sinners hereafter.” I prefer the assurance of Scripture, 
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that “God will pour His Spirit upon all flesh.” I believe that 
that promise only began to be fulfilled on the day of Pentecost. 
God’s way is ever perfect. If He appear to as to fail in that to 
which He sets His hand, it is because we see but part of His 
ways. How do we account for the fact that few only in this 
life flee from sin, the rest cleave to it? There is an election 
according to grace. But this election, so far from destroying, 
encourages the hope that what God does for some He will, in 
good time, do for all (1 Tim. ii.6). (d). It is, no doubt, true that 
heaven would be no heaven to the unholy. Only Mr. Robertson 
ought to shew that God will not impart His holiness to all in the 
end, and so make them meet for the inheritance of the saints. It 
is the property of real goodness to desire to make others good. 
Spiritual selfishness cannot exist in God. The love which could 
die for sinners will hardly then rest till sinners are saved. 

IV. I know nothing certain about the destiny of “ fallen 
angels.” I, however, see some grounds in Scripture for indulg- 
ing a hope even as regards them, seeing that “ all things” are 
to be gathered up in Christ (Eph. i. 10); and that through the 
Church is to be known (Eph. iii. 10 compared with vi. 12, see 
the original) to principalities and powers in heavenly places 
the manifold wisdom of God. (See also Rev. v. 13.) 

V. Mr. Robertson argues from what we see in human 
government, which is confessedly defective, as to what is the 
way in which God is likely to act. Our reformatories fail ; 
therefore he seems to conclude God cannot succeed. I do not 
like to entertain such ideas as to the Almighty. I believe that 
He can do what His creatures cannot. I believe that He will 
do what man, often through indolence, leaves undone. I read 
of the earthly shepherd (Luke xv.), that he leaves the ninety-nine 
sheep to find the one that is lost, and seeks ¢ill he finds. Will 
the Heavenly Shepherd doless? The elder brother in the parable 
would have left the prodigal to his ragsand misery. Not so the 
father. If the earthly father so welcomes the prodigal, how 
much more the Heavenly Father, who can draw as well as 
receive, use sin to bring to righteousness, as well as pardon it 
on repentance? “In their affliction,” says God (Hos. v. 15), 
“they will seck me early.” 

VI. (a). Here, again, Mr. Robertson argues from the im- 
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perfection of human government as to what God will ultimately 
do. We deal out but a rough, imperfect kind of justice. But 
even we are beginning to feel that it is not just to visit all crimes 
with equal severity. It is even doubted now whether capital 
punishment be right in any case. (5). We must not only take 
into account the dignity of the person offended, but the character 
of the offender. We do not punish children as we do men, or a 
fly as we do a human being. 

VII. To what Mr. Robertson says here I reply, that nothing 
but a love of holiness and hatred of sin, implanted by God Him- 
self, can enable men to keep God’s law. The fear of hell does 
not. It makes men hypocrites; that is all. When sick they 
repent; when well again, they return to their evil ways. ‘“ There 
is mercy with thee, it is written, therefore shalt thou be feared.” 
(Psalm cxxx. 4.) 

In conclusion, I cannot believe in any enjoying heaven by 
themselves while others are tortured in hell. The angels leave 
heaven to minister to sinners ; they rejoice over every recovered 
penitent. We are to be as the angels. Let us hope that good 
men will have then more enlarged views. God’s purpose at 
present seems to be to take out of the world a first-fruits, leav- 
ing the harvest to be reaped hereafter. By leaving the many 
to their own ways, He shews that “ man cannot turn and prepare 
himself, by his own natural strength and good works, to faith” 
(Article X.) ; but that He does make the few turn, shews that 
He can make all. It is He that maketh one to differ from 
another. He teaches men in different ways. Some, by suffer- 
ing, He brings even now nearer to Himself. Others, though not 
so near, are yet not excluded from His providence. Christ will 
shew Himself the second Adam, the Head of all men, as He is 
now showing Himself the mystical Abraham, the Head of the 
elect. May not the fact that Christianity makes so little pro- 
gress on the earth be attributable to narrow views as to God’s 
purpose and our consequent duty? If Christians had Christ’s 
love, would the earth continue to be such a barren wilderness ? 


Artuur Wo re. 
Fornham All Saints, Bury St. Edmund's. 




















THE UNIVERSITIES. 
By Rev. C. A. Row, M.A. 


‘TE intimate union which exists between these institutions and 
the theological life of this country, entitles us to bring their 
condition under the notice of our readers. The great scientific 
and social movements of our age have originated elsewhere ; but 
it is an undoubted fact that the universities have been closely 
connected with its religious movements. They cannot be said 
to have been the creators of a great theology like those of 
Germany, but it is not easy to over-rate the practical influence 
which they have exerted, for good or for evil, on the religious 
life of England. 

A further development of our university system seems to be 
imminent. One branch of the legistature has decided that it is 
required by the wants of the nation. Itis of the highest im- 
portance that it should be directed to the promotion of the best 
interests of religion, philosophy, and science. 

Sixteen years have now elapsed since a small band of sincere 
and earnest men determined fearlessly to deal with the question 
of university reform. The necessity for public interference was 
not equal in the two universities. Both required the hand of 
the renovator, but Oxford was ‘at that time a prey to abuses 
from which the more fortunate circumstances of Cambridge had 
rendered her exempt. Their efforts were consequently chiefly 
directed to the reform of the University of Oxford. In conse- 
quence of the determined exertions which were made both in and 
out of Parliament, Lord J. Russell, the then premier, announced 
his intention to advise the issuing of two commissions of inquiry 
into the state of the universities. In due time the commissions 
made their reports, fully indorsing the existence of the alleged 
grievances, and embodying the opinions of the reformers as to 
the means to be adopted for their reformation. The result was 
that, in 1854, an Act of Parliament was passed appointing a 
new commission, invested with powers of legislation, subject to 
certain great principles laid down in the Act. This commission 
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gave legal authority to many, but not all, of the recommendations 
of the commissioners of inquiry. 

It will be not out of place now that legislation is again im- 
pending, and cannot be long delayed, to take stock of the changes 
which have taken place between the year 1851 and the present 
time, and to note the improvements which have been effected in 
their constitution. 

A pamphlet, commonly called “The Pink Pamphlet,” from 
the colour of its envelope, but entitled, “ A Letter to the Right 
Hon. Lord J. Russell, M.P., etc., etc., on the Constitutional De- 
~ fects of the University of Oxford,” which was written by one of 
their number, embodied the views of the most active reformers, 
and may be said to have been their manifesto. From it we will 
enumerate the leading abuses for which they sought a remedy, 
and then point out the progress which has been made during 
the last twelve years in the work of reformation. 

One great advantage which has been obtained is the growth 
of a great body of reformers within the universities. At the first 
commencement of the movement the party was extremely weak. 
Liberal opinions were at an utter discount in the university. 
There open avowal was almost in danger of ostracizing a man in 
acommon room. The local influences of the place were at work 
to stifle them. The number of men of standing in Oxford who 
dared to stand up for the principle of university reform, we 
had almost said, was infinitely small. Since that period their 
increase has been prodigious. When once the necessity of re- 
formation could be no longer controverted, reformers seemed to 
issue out of the earth. Oxford, hitherto the land of immove- 
ability, became the land of movement. Since that period the 
party has grown stronger and stronger, and although it does not 
yet contain a majority of the resident members of the university, 
it embraces the larger portion of its talent and its life. 

The following is a statement of the chief abuses in the 
university, as contained in the “ Pink Pamphlet,” and we 
think that many of the opponents of reform must now look back 
with wonder at their opposition. Prior to the legislation of 1854 
there were not more than the fellowships of two colleges, 
Oriel and Balliol, open to unrestricted competition, and not 
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the whole even of these. The others were confined to natives of 
particular dioceses, counties, and, as at Brasenose, to persons born 
on particular manors. A very large number were the exclusive 
possession of certain schools, and not a few were limited to those 
of kin to the founder. But this was not the worst feature of 
the case. Nearly half of the fellows were elected from the 
scholars of their respective foundations; and as these were 
elected usually before the age of nineteen, and unless they ac- 
quitted themselves in a manner actually discreditably, were 
certain of their fellowships~—a great portion of the inducement 
to study was taken away. In this state of things it is no wonder 
that a full moiety of the fellows of colleges either took no 
honours, or those of the lowest kind. 

Nor when examinations were held was the superior candidate 
certain of success. Various influences, besides those of superior 
acquirements, exerted powerful influence, which we shall not 
particularize. We have since heard persons admit, who should 
know the secrets of common rooms, that very few elections were 
decided exclusively on the literary merits of the candidates. 

Miserable was the condition of the professorships. A few 
had ample endowments, but the salaries of the majority were 
utterly inadequate to induce men of high attainments to occupy 
them, and the attendance at their lectures almost nil. Some of 
the professors gave no lectures; others gave them as matters of 
form, which were commonly designated by the name of “ wall 
lectures.” In those days the professor of modern history had 
an average attendance of eight pupils, of chemistry five and a 
half, of botany six, Arabic none; the professorship of law was a 
mere form ; in Greek there was neither lecturer nor pupil, and 
Dr. Buckland, with his European celebrity, commanded a class 
of ten. The only professors who had an attendance were one 
or two of those connected with divinity. 

But if the performances of these professors were small, their 
stipends were still smaller. Many did not exceed £100 per 
annum, and some were far less. The income of an esquire 
bedel, whose chief duty was that of carrying a mace before the 
Vice-Chancellor, would have exceeded five or six united. 

No less unsatisfactory was the state of the college statutes. 
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The members of a college were bound to obey them under the 
sanction of a solemn oath, while in some cases obedience to 
them was become impracticable, and in most cases inconvenient. 
Practically they were a dead letter, except where they suited 
either the interests or the prejudices of the governing body. One 
of their most objectionable clauses was, that they made each 
fellow solemnly promise never to consent to any change in the 
statutes, which was always pleaded as a bar against inconvenient 
improvements. Each fellow was also bound to his college by an 
oath of secrecy. 

Dissenters were utterly excluded both from study and from 
a degree. A few years previously every youth who had attained 
the age of fifteen was called on to make a declaration of assent 
and consent to the Thirty-nine Articles, and to confess his belief 
of all the abstruse points of theology defined therein, notwith- 
standing that his years rendered it impossible for him to form 
any judgment on such abstruse subjects. This, however, had 
been exchanged for a declaration. Subscription was enforced 
on every candidate for a degree. 

The talent of the university was excluded from all power of 
initiating legislation by the predominance of a narrow oligarchy, 
and in the house of convocation its influence was swallowed up 
by a turbulant democracy of mediocracy. 

The number of scholarships was very limited, and their 
utility destroyed by restrictions similar to those to which the 
fellowships were subjected. 

Most of these abuses have been corrected by the legislation 
of 1854, and that which has been consequent on it. 

The fellowships have been thrown open for competition to 
all the members of the university. There are a few still subject 
to restrictions ; but the restrictions are now as rare as an open 
fellowship was under the old system. Many fellowships have 
been suppressed, and their proceeds applied to the foundation of 
scholarships for the encouragement of youthful talent. If a 
well-taught youth of talent now comes to Oxford, he is almost 
sure of being able to obtain assistance to aid him in his uni- 
versity course by winning an open scholarship. So completely 
altered in this point of view is the state of things, that it is more 
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difficult to find the requisite amount of well-taught talent to 
fill the scholarships, than of scholarships to be filled by it. 
Nearly all the professorships have had their incomes largely 
augmented, and others have been founded. The funds for the 
purpose have been supplied either from the funds of suspended 
fellowships, or from the proceeds of the university chest. 

The old statutes have been repealed, and a new body of 
statutes have been enacted for each college more suited to the 
requirements of modern times. 

A new machinery for the initiation of legislation has been 
instituted. To this the resident members of the university, if 
they so please, can elect their own aristocracy. By this change 
the influence of the old obstructive body has been considerably 
diminished. 

The former oaths of obedience to college statutes have been 
utterly abolished. Dissenters have been permitted to participate 
in the studies of the university. They can attain the degree of 
B.A., but still remain excluded from the higher degrees which 
confer in the universities the powers of government. They are, 
in like manner, excluded from the college fellowships. 

These changes have introduced a more healthful spirit into 
university legislation. A large extension has taken place in the 
curriculum of study. Professors’ lectures are more extensively 
attended. A large body of men have sprung into existence who 
have emancipated themselves from the old narrowness of view, 
and who heartily desire to make the universities the instruments 
of the education of the nation on the widest principles. 

One of the most satisfactory results which have flowed from 
the liberation of the university from its former thraldom, is the 
effort which she has made for the improvement of middle-class 
education, by the institution of a set of local examinations. 
Thirty years ago such a line of action would have been deemed 
visionary. No portion of the education of this country stood 
more in need of reformation than that of the middle classes. A 
large number of those schools were inferior, as places of educa- 
tion, to the national schools. National schoolmasters had to 
produce a certificate of competence, but a man without the 
smallest qualifications, who had failed in every other department 
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of life, frequently succeeded in forming a large middle-class 
school. The education given was, as might be naturally sup- 
posed, frequently the worst possible. This calling was the refuge 
of all kinds of charlatans and puffers ; and the classes on whom 
these impositions were practised had no means of detecting 
them until the mischief had been done. The local examina- 
tions are a movement in the right direction, and we heartily 
wish that means could be adopted to give it tenfold additional 
usefulness. 

Great and satisfactory as are these changes, it is necessary 
that the spirit of reform should not rest content with its laurels, 
but that its motto should still be onwards. Our universities 
still admit of considerable improvements; their revenues can 
be further utilized; they want to be made more thoroughly 
national, and their influence extended over a wider centre. 

While we are chiefly concerned with them as places for the 
study of theology, we would keep steadily in mind the importance 
of all their other branches of study. Such is the correlation 
which exists between the different branches of knowledge, that 
their successful prosecution has the most intimate bearing on 
that of theology itself. Theology is no longer a separate depart- 
ment. It can only be successfully studied in the light of science. 

One of the chief defects of our present university system is, 
that it makes no proper provision for retaining in residence a 
sufficient body of duly qualified teachers and learned men. A 
university ought to have two objects in view—to have an 
efficient body of teachers, and a body of learned men whose 
proper function should be the production of learned works. 
The qualifications of the teacher and the writer are sometimes 
united in the same person ; but this is far from being invariably 
the case. A very learned man is not unfrequently devoid of 
the gift of teaching. Successful study is greatly stimulated by 
the atmosphere which the presence of other learned men creates. 
All our powers are increased when a spirit of enthusiasm is 
brought to bear on one another. Such an enthusiasm is gene- 
rated by the mutual action and reaction of mind, 

Our present university system is deficient in not adequately 
supplying either of these wants. 
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The teaching power is inadequate. Recent changes have 
improved it; but still there is much to be accomplished. The 
colleges ought to supply the adequate teaching power. A learned 
body should be generated by the professorial system. 

Many of the colleges still supply very inadequate tuition. 
Of this men devoted to the higher class of studies universally 
complain. The need of the private tutor is largely felt at 
Oxford, but much more at Cambridge. 

We maintain that the endowments of the colleges are such 
that they ought to be able to supply a teaching power adequate 
to all their wants. From those revenues all necessary tuition 
should be supplied to the students. 

Why then do they fail to do so? The answer is obvious. 
The income of college tutors is not sufficient to attract the 
highest orders of minds to the work of tuition as a permanent 
calling. Enforced celibacy greatly increases the difficulty. As 
matter of fact, all the head masterships of our larger schools, 
and many of the under masterships, provide men with larger 
incomes than those of our college tutors. The income of the 
tutor is made ‘up of two sources—that of his fellowship, and 
that immediately derived from his tutorship. We have no 
certain data to estimate the average income of a tutor at either 
of our universities, but we are of opinion that if we were to 
place it at £250 per annum, independent of his fellowship, we 
should place it above the mark. 

The masterships of most of our schools afford a man of 
talent the means of largely exceeding this income. It may be 
said, that we must add to the tutor’s income, as such, that 
derived from his fellowship. But if the master of a school 
does not marry, he can retain his mastership with his fellowship. 
If the tutor or the master marry, the fellowship is alike forfeited. 
But if the master marry, his marriage will enable him to repair 
the loss of the fellowship by taking boarders. The tutor is 
destitute of this counterbalancing advantage. But as the bulk 
of men do not intend remaining single, it is evident that the 
enforced celibacy of the fellow will induce him to leave the work 
of tuition whenever he finds suitable opportunity. 

It is impossible, therefore, with the existing incomes as the 
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rewards of successful tuition, and hampered as they are by the 
law of celibacy, that colleges can compete with schools and 
public departments in commanding the services of the highest 
form of talent. 

But a remedy is at hand. Repeal the law of celibacy as far 
as tutors are concerned. Provide sufficient funds out of the 
college revenues to induce the most successful tutors to continue 
in the work of tuition. 

This result might easily be realized by the suppression of a 
sufficient number of fellowships, and devoting their income to 
that purpose. But unless statements which have been publicly 
made on the highest authority are incorrect, the end in view 
can be easily accomplished without this sacrifice. It has been 
stated that within a very few years the aggregate revenues of 
the Oxford colleges alone will be improved, by a better system 
of management, to the extent of £100,000 per annum. Let the 
duty of providing an adequate remuneration to secure the 
possession of effective tuition be made a first charge on this 
improved income. 

The same observations will apply to the professorships. One 
of the functions of a university is to bring a number of men 
eminent in the higher regions of intellectual thought into mutual 
communion. Without a bond of union their force becomes 
weakened by being scattered over the wide regions of general 
society. Such a body ought to supply the university with its 
highest teaching, and, by its writings, to give a tone to the 
intellectual character of the nation. 

Although several of the professorships are endowed to the 
point which ought to command the services of the highest 
class of intellect, and most of them have been greatly in- 
creased compared with the despicable remuneration provided 
for them in former years, yet still many are inadequately 
paid if men of the highest class are to fill them, and devote 
their energies to the work. The same sources of income to 
which we have alluded ought to be applied for placing the 
incomes of the professors on a basis entirely satisfactory. As 
the efficiency of its professors is of the highest importance to a 
university, the supply of the funds necessary to effect this 
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ought to be made the first charge on any available source of 
income. 


We have already observed that a large number of scholar- 
ships have been created and thrown open to unrestricted com- 
petition. Under the old system several of them were restricted 
to persons of limited means, although this restriction was very 
frequently disregarded in practice. Complaints have conse- 
quently been made that the opening of all the scholarships to 
general competition has deprived the poor man of his rights in 
favour of the rich. We admit that there is some force in the 
objection, though not without considerable qualification. 

As a general principle, if a scholarship be regarded as an 
honour and a prize for intellectual attainments, it is absurd to 
make poverty one of the qualifications for attaining it. It is no 
less certain that a university ought to possess a considerable 
number of scholarships, the only qualification for the attainment 
of which should be literally pre-eminence. 

In the competition for such scholarships it is evident that, 
other points being equal, the rich man is sure to distance the 
poor man. The former can afford to pay for the instruction 
which the latter cannot. The examination for such scholarships 
are likely to be conducted so as to fall in with the system of the 
great schools. In these the boys get the advantage of the 
instruction of the highest class of masters. None but those 
who are comparatively rich can afford to pay for this species of 
education. They have besides the aid of all the means which 
private tuition can put into their hands. In the competition, 
therefore, for such scholarships, there can be no doubt that the 
richer is at a great advantage compared with the poorer man. 

But, as a matter of policy, it would be most desirable to 
provide a number of prizes which would give the superior 
intellects of a lower class in society the benefits of a university 


_ education. A mixture of classes is one which is indispensable 


for good working of the universities. It is therefore most 
desirable that means should be provided of bringing the superior 
minds of our lower middle class under the influence of our 
universities. At present they can compete for the prizes neces- 
sary to maintain them only at a disadvantage. 
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We see our way, however, to a remedy through means of the 
middle-class examinations; and not only so, but also to their 
greatly increased efficiency. We have frequently heard the 
objection urged against these examinations, Cui bono? What 
advantage does the getting passes or honours bring to the 
candidate ? 

We think that the Government, and those who require the 
services of well-educated men, ought to take this question into 


their serious consideration, and to afford the means of returning 


a satisfactory answer. Until they do so, these examinations will 
not do one twentieth portion of the good which they might 
otherwise effect. But the universities must contribute their 
quota to the solution by providing prizes for the candidates as 
well as by examining them. 

Let then a number of scholarships be founded in our colleges 
for which it shall be a necessary qualification that the candidate 
should have taken either first or second class honours in the 
middle-class examinations. To effect this we would add con- 
siderably to the present number of scholarships by the same 
means by which they have been increased already. Let them 
be made of such value as will enable a poor man to live at the 
university. Then divide the whole body of scholarships into 
two classes. Let one moiety be open to unrestricted competition, 
and the other be confined as we have suggested. This would 
effect at the same time two most desirable ends. It would 
greatly stimulate the middle-class examinations, and also draw 
under the influences of the universities the higher forms of mind 
in that strata of society which, under the present system, is 
entirely deprived of such an advantage. The old system merely 
rewarded poverty as such, even when it was honestly carried 
out. We do not see the smallest advantage in bringing forward 
mediocracy because it is united with poverty. But the case is 
different with the higher class of minds, and the plan which we 
propose will effectually draw them out from the mass. 

It was the evident intention of the new legislation not only 
to throw the fellowships open to general competition, but to 
provide that the best qualified candidate should be elected. The 
new system unquestionably works as a great improvement on 
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the old. Still the intention of the legislature is not unfrequently 
evaded by the defective provision made in the new statutes of 
the colleges for realizing that intention. 

The statutes provide that the intellectual qualifications of the 
candidates shall be tested by examiners duly appointed, and that 
these examiners shall report the results of the examination of the 
candidates by placing them in their order of merit. But they have 
left the election in the hands of the fellows, and have not made it 
compulsory on the fellows to elect the most distinguished candi-, 
date. The commissioners doubtless considered that both the 
moral and companionable character of the candidate were entitled 
to consideration. The candidate with the highest intellectual 
qualifications might be a very immoral man, or a complete bore 
in acommon room. Still, it is evident, that if varied considera- 
tions of this kind are allowed to operate on the minds of a 
considerable number of electors, elections will become open to 
the influence of favouritism, and of all kinds of abuses. The old 
statutes were ‘often explicit enough; but they left a great deal 
to the consciences of the electors; and to this most of the 
abuses owed their origin. We understand that complaints of 
unfairness are not unknown at Oxford. Two or three cases of 
this have actually appeared before the public in the appeals 
made to the Visitor of All Souls’ College against the disin- 
genuous attempts of the majority of that society to evade the 
obvious meaning and intention of the new statutes. 

For this evil there is an obvious remedy; and no time ought 
to be lost in its application. If exclusion is to take place on 
moral or social grounds, let it take place before the examination. 
A scrutiny into the character of candidates should be first 
entered into. If they are found objectionable (and weighty 
reasons ought to be adduced for their being esteemed so), let 
them be at once excluded from being allowed to compete in the 
examination. After such a scrutiny, the success of the contest 
ought to depend exclusively on the results of the examination. 
Under the present system a considerable majority of the fellows 
of colleges are not resident. An end ought to be put at once 
to the possibility of a fellow who has taken no part in an exami- 
nation coming up and voting at an election. 
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But we must consider the subject of university reform in its 
more direct bearing on theology. 

The colleges profess to provide instruction in theology, but 
in addition to that provided by them, there are about six profes- 
sors in either university connected with this department. Under 
recent legislation they are in the enjoyment of suitable, several 
of large, stipends. So far there is no reason to complain. 
Although the whole are not so, it is impossible to deny that 
several of the professors are men of mark. As the universities 
are the great seminaries of the Church, and ‘as _ theological 
knowledge is an indispensable qualification for an efficient 
Christian minister, the uninitiated will naturally conclude that 
this study is one which flourishes within their precincts. 

On this point we shall give no opinion of our own, but one 
which has been more than once expressed to ourselves by one of 
the professors themselves. If this opinion is correct it is a case 
which demands the most earnest attention of our spiritual rulers. 
“The junior clergy have almost ceased to study theology.” 

We shall not assert the correctness of this opinion, but, 
coming from the quarter from which it does, we feel ourselves 
justified in arguing from it, on the supposition that it contains 
a considerable portion of truth. 

And, first, as to the results which must follow if such a state 
of things is not arrested. The office of the Christian minister 
is essentially a continuation of that of the prophet of the 
Jewish and the Apostolical Christian Church. It is in no proper 
sense of the term a priesthood. As inspiration is now no longer 
imparted, the lack of it can only be supplied by study. A man 
destitute of knowledge will feel himself destitute of all claim to 
the prophetic office. He cannot teach. The teacher must be 
superior in knowledge to the taught. The Presbyter who feels 
himself to be no teacher will take refuge in attempting to make 
himself a priest. For the efficient exercise of the office of a 
priest, as distinct from that of teacher, a modicum’ of mental 
endowment is all which is required. If, therefore, we view the 
question from this point of view, the enormously increased 
priestly assumptions and tendencies of the clergy of the English 
Church bear out the assertion of our friend. 
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This tendency must increase. A clergyman, as long as he is 
a man, cannot bear to feel himself a nonentity. If he has no 
personal power in himself, he must create a power in virtue of 
his office ; in one word, he must try to persuade mankind that 
he is a priest. ; 

Two clergymen of opposite tendencies were discussing on 
the subject of the relative merits of preaching and of a service 
conducted on the principles of Ritualism. The High Church- 
man said to the other, “ You may assign what influence you 
will to preaching. I am not prepared to deny it. But while 
you cannot find one clergyman in ten whose talents and know- 
ledge would make him tolerable as a preacher, you may easily 
educate the other nine to take a decent part in a ritualistic 
system of worship.” The remark is, to say the least, a striking 
one. Instead of thinking it to be a defence of Ritualism, we view 
it to be an argument for vigorously setting ourselves to remedy 
the evil. 

The sources of the evil we must endeavour to point out. 
Unless study is pursued on purely conscientious grounds, under 
the existing state of things it has no sufficient inducement to urge 
it forward. The Church of England never has supposed that she 
was likely to be served by a body of men animated by conscien- 
tious considerations alone. The whole of her ecclesiastical polity 
is formed on the supposition that it is necessary that a variety 
of other stimuli should be applied. This is the ground on which 
the enormous inequality of clerical endowments is founded, and 
by which alone it can be defended. Ministers will be men. 

We must seek in this direction for the cause in question. 
There are no sufficient stimuli for the study of theology. Theo- 
logical knowledge is no passport to patronage in the Church. 
That is determined by almost an infinite variety of other 
influences. The Times is no mean authority in such matters, 
and not long ago it boldly asserted that such qualifications are 
about the last things which patrons consider. 

A general complaint of the want of pulpit power mani- 
fested by the clergy is growing loud. Sermons are, as a rule, 
dull, dead, uninteresting. The preacher seems to think that he 
is bound to occupy himself a half or three-quarters of an hour 
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in talking or reading about something or nothing. The con. 
gregation are of opinion that they are bound to spend this time 
in decorously listening. Both parties—but certainly the con- 
gregation—are glad when this infliction is over. Whatever 
power the pulpit once had it has certainly ceased to possess. If 
hour-glasses were used to regulate the length of discourses, 
it is certain that congregations would not solicit the best of 
preachers, when the sand was nearly run out, to turn it over. 
No sovereign or archbishop now-a-day, even if he were able, 
would think it worth while to put forth a proclamation to forbid 
preachers from discussing points of controversy. The pulpit 
seems to exert little influence on any question of the day, either 
religious, political, or social. The prophetical power is rapidly 
passing from the Church. 

Of a portion of this evil both clergy and laity are joint 
causes. The clergy are ready to try their hands at everything ; 
the laity are too willing to escape from their responsibilities by 
encouraging them. Both voluntarily forget that the Apostles 
instituted an order in the Church for the express purpose that 
those exercising the higher functions of the Christian ministry 
should not be compelled to leave the Word of God and serve 
tables. While this table-serving on the part of the clergy is so 
general, the studies necessary to enable them to give themselves 
to the ministry of the Word are out of the question. We may blow 
with our bellows as long as we please on the wood and the coals, 
but the fire will never kindle without the application of flame. 

Congregations expect the clergy to preach too many sermons. 
This folly on their part is aided by the desire which some 
men have to be always talking. The volubility of some is 
doubtless large, but the number of ideas which most men 
possess is very limited. Hence, unless they are recruited by 
study, the result will approximate to zero. People seem never 
to understand that the only way of making a small quantity of 
gold cover a large space is by hammering it out thinner and 
thinner. If congregations will have the same man always in 
the pulpit, the result is that he must utter nonsense. As nature 
is less prolific of prophets than she is of primroses, if sermons 
are to be of any value, their number must be reduced. 
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But are our universities blameless? We answer, that they 
fail to give any real encouragement to the study of theology. 

Our universities insist on the possession of a certain minimum 
of knowledge as necessary for obtaining what is called a pass; but 
in this branch of knowledge they refuse to confer honours. The 
smallness of the knowledge which is necessary for a pass is well 
known. One examination beyond what is necessary for attain- 
ing a degree exists. That at Cambridge, by a singular mis- 
nomer, is called the Voluntary. Although voluntary, as regards 
the requisitions of the university, it so happens that the bishops 
insist on it as a pre-requisite before they will allow a man to become 
a candidate for holy orders. All such candidates are obliged to 
pass this voluntary examination, and it need not be said that 
the numbers who do so are very large. As a consequence, the 
standard for a pass is supremely low. A pupil of our own once 
passed, whom our utmost charity must pronounce to have been 
deplorably ignorant, and whose failure we predicted. Our pro- 
phetic insight was certainly at fault ; but it was not in fault as to 
this gentleman’s attainments, but as to the amount of knowledge 
which we supposed that a body of examiners must certainly in- 
sist on before they would consider a man worthy even of a pass. 
That such was the fact was proved by the gentleman being sub- 
sequently plucked by the bishop for priest’s orders. It was 
always considered that the theological requirements for a degree 
at Oxford were higher than those at Cambridge. The bishops, 
therefore, never insisted that the somewhat kindred voluntary 
examination at Oxford should be passed by the candidates for 
orders. It has, therefore, been of so purely voluntary a 
character, that although examiners were regularly appointed, 
scarcely any candidates presented themselves. In fact, it proved 
so utter a failure, that we do not know whether it has not now 
died a natural death. 

A study, then, which a university feels that it cannot stimu- 
late by conferring honours as the reward of advanced proficiency, 
and which is not necessary for advancement in a young man’s 
subsequent profession, is certain to languish. He naturally 
betakes himself to studies which tell on his prospects in life. 
We are aware that many objections have been urged against 
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conferring honours in theology. Our limits will not allow us 
to discuss them. We can only say that we believe them to be 
devoid of any solid foundation ; and express our firm belief that 
even if professors lecture like angels, unless superior knowledge 
can be made to bear on a man’s prospects in life, the study will 
inevitably languish. We can only add, that if the younger 
clergy have ceased to read, the authorities of the universities 
and of the Church cannot be too quick in applying a remedy to 
so great an evil. 

Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than the mode of con- 
ferring theological degrees. There is nothing but the ghost of 
an examination exacted for them. All that they really denote 
is, that the possessor is of a certain number of terms’ standing, 
and that he has paid fees to a particular amount. The 
theses and disputations which must be performed before the 
Regius Professor can be got through by anybody. It seems to 
us that as the lowest degree is a certificate on the part of the 
university that the possessor has a certain amount of learning, 
so a superior degree ought to be an evidence of superior learning. 
But, as things are managed at present, when a schoolmaster, 
who has taken no honours, wishes to puff himself off to the 
public, his best mode of doing so is to decorate himself with the 
degree of D.D. It is quite unworthy of a literary republic to 
grant distinctions whose foundation is zero. The public cannot 
bring themselves to believe that the degree of D.D. means 
nothing; or rather, that it denotes only the extent of the 
possessor’s vanity. In the middle ages, when these degrees 
originated, they were proofs of real proficiency. The old system 
has passed away, and they are nothing in the new. 

It has been urged as a defence, that it is an ungracious thing 
to call on a man, who has attained the age of a candidate for the 
degree of D.D., to submit to an examination. We answer, that 
it is still more ungracious for such a man to ask a university to 
decorate him with a certificate of proficiency without the 
smallest evidence that he is worthy of it. If a man is not 
ashamed to ask for a degree, let him not be ashamed to submit 
to a bond fide examination. If such examination is impossible, 
let the degree be abolished. But the difficulty might easily be 
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avoided. Let the degree of D.D. be reserved as a distinction to 
be conferred by the university on those who, in its judgment, 
have composed works in theology worthy of that honour. It 
has been commonly said that the attainments of one of Lord 
Palmerston’s bishops were such, that he would have been unable 
to examine the candidates for orders in the Greek Testament. 
Why should such a man be decorated with the degree of D.D. 
while the author of an important work is allowed to remain 
without distinction. 

The degree of M.A. is not only conferred without an exami- 
nation, but without even the semblance of one. We protest 
against the principle of conferring degrees without the smallest 
proof of proficiency. If the degree of M.A. simply means that 
a man has passed the B.A.’s examination, why confer on him a 
degree which certainly implies that he has done something 
more. The London University proves the practicability of 
enforcing an examination for this degree, and of making it the 
reward of additional proficiency. 

Another subject, deserving of the gravest consideration, is 
the diminished supply of men educated at the universities as 
candidates for holy orders, and the increasing number of 
literates who are consequently ordained. Our space will only 
allow us to refer to one or two points. 

The decrease is. unquestionable, and this, despite of the 
increase in curates’ stipends. Those who have been in the 
habit of reading clerical advertisements well know that it is 
now far easier to procure a curacy worth £120 than it was, 
twenty years ago, one of £90 per annum. We can hardly 
assert, in the face of this fact, that the smallness of the 
remuneration is the sole cause of the diminished supply. 

The real cause must be sought, not so much in the 
inadequacy of the payment which a young man gets as curate, 
but in the hopelessness of a man who has no interest of ever 
attaining a position of independence. If all present curacies 
could be converted into incumbencies, instead of being a 
deficient, there would be an overwhelming, supply. However 
small an incumbency is, hundreds of men can be found to take 
_ it. The extinction of pluralitics has had an influence. These 
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curacies were virtually independent spheres, and they were 
open to men destitute of interest. A man must have strong 
devotion to his work who can encounter the prospect of £120 
per annum, and perpetual dependence on the will of another— 
it may frequently be a much less able man than himself. 

To remedy this state of things, it has been proposed to 
found a poor man’s college at Oxford, and subscriptions have 
been entered into with that object. It has been proposed to 
found one in commemoration of the late Mr. Keble. 

In addition to this, various colleges have already been 
established elsewhere, for the purpose of enabling men to enter 
the ministry without the expense of a university education. 
These supply no inconsiderable number of the candidates for 
holy orders. The increasing numbers of such candidates has 
been felt to be highly objectionable ; and it is for the purpose 
of obviating this that the scheme of the poor man’s college has 
originated. 

We cordially concur with those who view the increasing 
necessity of recruiting the supply of clergy from these colleges 
as a great evil. Recent disclosures respecting St. Bees are far 
from re-assuring ; and we happen to know, from the testimony 
of the principal, that the education supplied by another of these 
institutions is of a very loworder. If our memory is correct, the 
course of study is two years, and is confined to imparting that 
knowledge of Greek which will enable the students to assume 
the appearance of construing the Greek Testament, and to the 
study of a few books of theology. ‘“ Considering the state of pre- 
paration in which men come to me,” said the principal, “ how can 
I do more?” We fully admit the impossibility of polishing the 
material in question better. But we cannot help asking, in 
solemn earnestness, can such a course of education, without the 
aid of inspiration, make a man an able minister of the New 
Testament ? 

The knowledge of Greek, which only enables a man to 
construe the Greek Testament, is absolutely worthless in a 
theological point of view. It may be useful to enable men to 
pass bishops’ examinations, but it is utterly useless for the 
study of the Scriptures. If it is limited to the bare ability to 
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construe it by rote, which is, we apprehend, the thing intended, 
its effect is to delude a man into the belief that he possesses a 
knowledge of which he is utterly void. The mere study of a 
few theological works, unaided by other and more enlarged 
studies, is worthless as a mental discipline, and its natural 
tendency is to produce intense narrowness of mind. 

We heartily wish that our universities would take this 
question in hand, and, by an enlargement of their existing 
system, supersede the necessity of these so-called colleges, or, 
at any rate, the necessity of admitting literates in larger 
numbers as candidates for ordination. This can only be 
effected by devising a well-planned system of affiliation, after 
the model of the London University, or by enlarging our 
existing system, and keeping a watchful eye on the question of 
expenses. 

With all our desire for university extension, we look with a 
doubtful eye on the idea of founding a college exclusively 
intended for poor men. Our suspicions of its utility are con- 
siderably increased when we consider that such an institution 
as the proposed Keble College will probably become the strong- 
hold of a religious party, which we should consider an unmiti- 
gated evil. But the idea of a poor man’s college as a separate 
institution seems sufficiently condemned, because its members 
would be virtually ostracized, thus debarring them from one of 
the great advantages of university education—the mixture of 
classes, and the self-education which it involves. The existing 
colleges have within themselves all needful resources for enlarge- 
ment. The founding of a single new college, with only the 
means in hand, will be a distant imitation of Sydney Smith’s 
fiction of driving back the Atlantic with a mop. The only 
means by which the want can be supplied, other than by 
adopting the principle of affiliation, is by enlarging the existing 
colleges, where the means of enlargement is possible, and by 
using the resources of the others to the utmost of their power. 
Several of the Oxford colleges—such as Christchurch, Magda- 
len, Worcester, St. John’s, New College, Corpus, and Merton— 
as far as the question of space is concerned, may be enlarged 
to any required extent. They might be made to educate as 
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many students as Trinity or St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
which are jointly nearly as large as the rest of the university 
put together. Nor, if the alleged increase of college funds is 
correct, would the means be wanting. Besides, if the uni- 
versities would enlarge their system, so as to embrace the 
nation, and they could make out a case requiring such assist- 
ance, the aid of Parliament would not be denied. An enlarged 
staff, both of professors and tutors, might be needful; but if 
the universities would set themselves heartily to the work of 
extension, we firmly believe that the requisite funds would be 
forthcoming. Such an extension must not be confined wholly 
to the education of the clergy. 

The question of the students’ expenses is no doubt a very 
serious one. Something must be done to diminish college 
charges by a more wise employment of existing funds. Vigilant 
government might check other expenses; but it should be 
always borne in mind that the chief expense of a university 
arises more from the habits of the students themselves than 
from the necessary expenses of the system. The Cambridge 
Calendar informs us that at one of the colleges the whole of the 
expenses incurred by the student, besides books and clothes, is 
under eighty pounds a year. This is, of course, exclusive of the 
expenses of the vacations. The best college in Oxford — 
Balliol—is likewise the cheapest. Other colleges exist where the 
expenses need not exceed this. What is done in one ought to 
be done in all; and even if the funds were judiciously used, the 
charges for room-rent and tuition might be reduced. What is 
wanting is that tutors and parents should keep a look-out on the 
expenditure of poorer students. The amount of this expendi- 
ture is largely in their own hands. The danger is that poor 
men will attempt to ape the expenditure of those who are 
richer. To prevent this we are far from desiring to debar the 
wealthier man from’the fair employment of his wealth. + We are 
of opinion that poorer men in a university are bound to exer- 
cise self-restraint. They need not be the subjects of contempt 
because they are poor. Intellectual power will always succeed 
in maintaining to itself a fair position in our universities. 

We shall not discuss the scheme of afliliated institutions 
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until we are convinced that our present universities cannot be 
enlarged to meet the requirements of the nation. They have each 
considerably less than two thousand students. They have capa- 
bilities of doubling the number. It is a disgrace to the wealth 
of the Church of England if she cannot command the services of 
an educated body of ministers. 

But, as we have already said, the great cause of the defi- 
ciency of duly qualified candidates for orders will be found to 
arise from the wholly unsatisfactory position of the curates. If 
a better system of promotion cannot be provided, something 
must be done to put the relation subsisting between the incum- 
bent and the curate on a more satisfactory basis. It may be 
bearable for a few years, but as a life-long position it is intole- 
rable; and until a movement is made in this direction, the want 
of duly qualified men will be an increasing evil. The payment 
is not sufficiently great to attract well qualified men who are 
actuated by ordinary motives, and the dependence on the will 
or the whims of another will deter those who are animated by a 
deep devotion to principle. 

But we must not close without offering a few words on the 
admission of Dissenters. 

As long as the Church of England holds its present position 
in connection with the State, efficient means ought to be pro- 
vided by the universities for the education of its clergy. Pro- 
vision having been made for this, ‘their privileges should be 
made subservient to the good of every class which constitute 
the English nation. 

We have already explained the nature of the exclusions to 
which Dissenters are at present subject. At Cambridge a case 
has occurred where they operate not only as a hardship on the 

individual, but detrimentally to the interests of the university 
" itself. A gentleman, who was not a member of the Church of 
England, attained the honour of Senior Wrangler, but was ex- 
cluded from his fellowship on account of his creed. The highest 
honours of the University of Cambridge are awarded for eminence 
in subjects into which theological questions do not enter. 

The large majority by which the House of Commons has 
assented to the bill of Mr. Coleridge proves that these restric- 
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tions in their present form will not be allowed to continue long. 
We think that they ought to be made to cease, both on prin- 
ciples of justice and policy. 

It is in vain any longer to plead the rules of founders as a bar 
to the admission of Dissenters. In what manner founders would 
have acted, had they lived at the present day, when Dissenters 
include nearly half of the religious portion of the community, it 
is impossible to say; but their intentions, whatever they were, 
have been disregarded for centuries in the most material points, 
and have at last been formally superseded by an act of the 
legislature. The property held by the colleges stands now in the 
position of a bequest intended to promote the interests of reli- 
gion, literature, and science. Nothing is more certain than that, 
if we must revert to the literal intentions of founders, all the 
present occupants of college endowments must be displaced, and 
new ones substituted. The property can only be viewed as 
national property devoted to a particular purpose. 

A large portion of the studies of the universities are entirely 
disconnected with theology. They embrace—or, rather, should 
embrace—the whole round of literature, science, and history. 
This, as the groundwork, forms the only basis on which a sound 
study of theology can be erected. Without an extensive know- 
ledge of these subjects no scientific theology can exist. God 
has united things natural and revealed by the most indissoluble 
bonds. They are mutually correlated to each other. 

In everything, therefore, not immediately connected with the 
special teaching of theology, the greatest advantage would be 
gained by freeing our universities from all religious tests. 
Nothing is more detrimental to the study of history, science, or 
literature, than that they should be studied through the spec- 
tacles of a peculiar religious bias. Whenever they are so, the 
results injuriously affect the study of theology itself. 

The only thing necessary is, that a special department should 
be provided in each college for the instruction in theology of 
such of its members as are members of the Church of England, 
and destined to become its ministers. 

But there are large regions of theology, and of ahieds 
closely connected with it, in the study of which no sectarian 
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principle is involved, and which the intrusion of sectarianism 
only damages. Among these we may enumerate the principles 
of the exegesis of Holy Scripture, a professor of which exists at 
Oxford: the criticism of the texts of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, the evidences of Christianity, the nature of the inspiration 
of the sacred books, the union between religious and moral 
truth, and ecelesiastical history. If these subjects were treated 
as they ought to be, the student should never be able to deter- 
mine from the mode of treatment whether the teacher was 
a Churchman or a Dissenter. The questions involved in the 
battle of the churches have no locus standi in any of these 
subjects, and can only be introduced to the great prejudice of 
their successful treatment. 

No study has more suffered from the introduction of prin- 
ciples entirely irrelevant to it than that of ecclesiastical history. 
It has been allowed to be made the battle-field of the sects, 
until its certainty is become a matter of scepticism. LEcclesias- 
tical history, like all other history, involves a simple question of 
evidence. As such it differs in no respect from the history of 
England or of France. It is possible in every department to 
write romances instead of history, and this can be as readily 
done in that of our own country as in the history of religion. 
We again repeat that the truth of history depends on the 
sufficiency of the testimony. Is the evidence sufficient to prove 
that a particular event happened? No question has been more 
debated than the nature of the government of the early Christian 
Church. 

Heated partizans fail to discover truth because they per- 
sist in seeking it with variously coloured spectacles. Still 
the evidence on all these points is either certain, probable, or 
doubtful ; and to put forth what is doubtful in point of evidence, 
or even what is probable as veritable truth, is to set forth religious 
romances instead of history. 

The so-called doctrine of apostolical succession is a striking 
illustration of this danger. It may or may not be in the New 
Testament ; but granting that it is there most plainly set forth, 
the question of whether any particular church or bishop can 
trace its lineage to the apostles, rests on a simple matter of 
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historical evidence. Into that evidence the supposed doctrine 
ought not to intrude. Because we believe the doctrine true, 
we have no right to say that the evidence is good if it be 
worthless. 

Many say, if such a thing is asserted in Scripture, we 
must find the facts in history. But the question of the 
historical evidence is quite distinct from the Scripture doctrine. 
The failure of historical evidence to support it, may be sufficient 
for questioning the truth of our conclusions respecting a Scrip- 
tural doctrine ; but our acquiescence in a statement as a Scrip- 
tural truth, is no reason for taking the evidence which history 
supplies us respecting actual facts for more or less than it is 
worth. No department of theology has more suffered from the 
intrusion of questions wholly unconnected with it than that 
of ecclesiastical history. Everything which tends to break 
down the influence of sectarianism, would help to place it on a 
legitimate basis. 

It has been often urged that the admission of Dissenters 
into our universities would tend to disturb their harmony and 
peace. We are not quite sure that what is usually called 
harmony and peace, in respect to theology, does not really 
mean stagnation. But the objection proves that anything will 
do with those who have their minds already made up, and that 
such persons are reckless of all logical consequences. We ask, 
does not the Church of England, in her existing form, contain 
within her nearly every form of theological opinion which 
exists outside her pale? The only form of belief which is 
necessarily excluded, is that aspect of dissent which asserts the 
unlawfulness of national endowments for the promotion of 
religious truth. But from this we cannot see any great danger 
of a breach of the peace. We have heard of those who boldly 
say, “ Don’t practice what I do, but what I say.” But we can 
hardly conceive of that degree of religious effrontery which 
would consent to accept the endowments of the State, and then 
proceed to use the very position thus obtained as a vantage 
ground for attacking the principle. 

Every variety of religious thought is to be found in our 
universities as at present constituted. They are faithful reflec- 
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tions of the diversities of opinion in the Church. They contain 
high, low, and broad Churchmen of every variety and hue. To 
this Oxford, if not Cambridge, adds a sprinkling of Comtism. 
Fellows of Oxford Colleges are habitual writers in the West- 
minster Review. We cannot conceive how it is possible that 
the harmony of such a family can be disturbed by Dissenters. 

The present system contains no guarantee whatever for the 
unity of religious teaching, and we rejoice that it does not. 
There are six Professors of Divinity at Oxford, and no two of 
them agree on religious opinions. The highest Churchman 
must attend the lectures of the Regius Professor; the lowest 
those of Dr. Pusey, if he wishes the benefit of his Hebrew 
lectures ; the strongest Platonist has no refuge but to attend 
those of Dr. Mansel, if he wishes instruction in his particular 
department ; and the greatest opponent of non-residence must 
hear the duties of pastoral theology dilated on by a professor 
who is absent half the year from his living. A similar state of 
things, doubtless, exists at Cambridge. We cannot conceive 
why the admission of Dissenters must be attended with the 
effect of violating a harmony which is unbroken by such 
diversity. 

We freely confess our disappointment at the smallness of 
the result which the present application of the revenues of our 
universities have produced on the study of theology. It is a 
humiliating fact, that for all works involving deep research we 
are obliged to have recourse to the aid of German writers. 
Scarcely-a single writer who has been bred at our universities 
can compete with them. Nor are we more fruitful in the pro- 
duction of great works bearing on our own religious wants. 
With two or three exceptions, the Church of England has pro- 
duced no great work on theology during the present generation. 
Moral philosophy, in its application to religion, has scarcely 
advanced a step since the days of Butler. No really great work 
has appeared in reference to the great controversies of the day. 
All the attempts to deal with them have been either ephemeral 
or very partial. How numerous are the questions which science 
has and is still originating respecting the nature of the Old 
Testament which require an answer! We have been waiting to 
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see the authenticity of the Gospels handled in a great work from 
the pen of one of our own countrymen ; but we have waited in 
vain. We are thankful to Dean Milman for what he has 
effected in the department of ecclesiastical history. Still much 
remains to be accomplished before we can read ecclesiastical with 
the assurance with which we can read ordinary history. The 
same thing ought to be done for it which Sir C. Lewis has effected 
for the history of Rome. We require to be informed what por- 
tion rests on an historical foundation. Urgent is our need 
in the cause of truth for a revised version of the Old and New 
Testament. Our learned men proclaim the manifold defects of 
our present translation, and stand by with folded arms. Surely 
our well-endowed Church and universities ought to minister a 
supply of food to our spiritual famine. Such a result can 
hardly be hoped for while those positions in the Church, which 
its theory declares to be provided for the reward of men devoted 
to the study of theology, are bestowed on men who are unknown 
as successful students either in theology or science, whose only 
recommendation is birth or interest. While such continues 
to be the practice, these endowments, instead of being an 
encouragement, are a great hindrance to the pursuit of theo- 
logical knowledge. Men will feel that they can get on better 
without it. 
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THE EXPULSION FROM THE GARDEN. 
By OR1enTAtist. 


In Gen. iii. 22, God says, “The man is become as one of us 
to know good and evil.” Satan had insidiously promised this, 
as a result of eating of the fruit; though Adam could not then 
have understood it ; yet God now declares it in a higher sense, 
referring to the incarnate sufferings of Christ already predicted 
in the bruising of the heel. Satan held out as a good that 
which Adam too soon experienced to be evil—physical evil 
resulting from moral. He also availed himself of the plural 


Divine name obs, Elohim," laying blasphemous claims to 
divine honours for himself and his fallen compeers. Man having 
thus come to the experimental knowledge of evil, to partake of 
the fruit of the tree of life (lives), was a privilege for which he 
was in that state disqualified. It would, indeed, have conferred, 
emblematically, .an immortality in which divine grace would 
have greatly alleviated the sorrows of every believer. Yet it 
would have been a mixed state, like that of believers in the 
present life, if indefinitely extended ; much inferior in purity 
and happiness to the immorality which flows from redemp- 
tion through the death of the physical and resurrection of the 
spiritual body. To prevent this interruption of the divine 





a The pl. of mx; but of this there are various explanations. First derives 
it from 58; but this ignores the last two letters; and he traces it to x, in 
the sense of potens. But this is identified with 5x, which in Chal. and Arab. 
means first; and which Fiirst explains as primarius, but limits it by the gloss of 
auctoritate. Simon has the sense prior, anterior, primus. This original sense is 
preserved in Arabic. But while this root, as applicable to God, would express the 
truth of His being before all, and may account for the name &>, ZJ, in the Bible, it 
does not account for Hloh. This has been by some derived from 7x, alah, to swear. 
To me this is unsatisfactory, as presupposing the knowledge of more than the 
primary idea of God. It would require Gen. i. 1 to be rendered, as some have 
proposed, the swearers created, ete. But the meaning is, I think, much simpler. 
Fiirst gives 7x, also the sense of Deum invocari, and its Arabic sense is to 
worship. 4} ilah, is an object of worship, and g)\\ Allah=the object of worship. 


Ifence Mohammed’s creed: “ no object of worship but God; or no ilah except 
Allah, The Elohim are the objects of worship in the unity of the Divine 
Being, which theologians have long expressed by the word Persons. 
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gracious plan, as God had already placed man on a footing of 
justifying righteousness, He now proceeds to place him under 
a discipline of sanctifying grace. If this appear to be the 
meaning of the passage, it sheds a light on the primitive state 
of fallen man, relieving the gloom thrown over it by traditional 
interpretations which cause many to doubt whether Adam was 
an heir of salvation. We must be conscientiously careful not to 
wrest any word for the purpose of arriving at this conclusion ; 
but it seems plain to me that men, with the preformed idea that 
no light was given to Adam on his leaving the garden, have 
wrested (perhaps unconsciously) almost every word, to obscure 
this light ; and that if we go beyond all such glosses to the literal 
meaning of the primitive words, we shall find light given from 
heaven, and instituted means of grace; God not leaving man 
without grace, nor Himself without a witness. 

“ Jehovah God sends him from the garden to cultivate the 
ground from which he was taken.” The ground, TOTS 
adamah, from which he was taken, was not the garden, but 
earth’s common soil; and as no return is intimated, his expul- 
sion was for the term of his mortal life, which is tantamount 
to saying it was a final expulsion; for after death believers are 
to enjoy not the terrestrial, but a more glorious home—“ the 
Paradise of God.” 

“And he expels this the man.” The English, by trans- 
lating the word vau (and) by “so,” makes the clause now 
cited a mere tautology. But it is by no means a mere re-state- 
ment of the sending forth of Adam to cultivate the ground ; 
that fact standing alone would reveal no more than what is 
secular. It would throw no light on Adam’s career; it would 
tell of his mortality, and only of that. But the clause is really 
the beginning of an oracle fraught with religious and exalted 
import. Let us, then, study this (24th) verse, clause by clause, 
and word by word, and with the most obvious and literal 
meaning of each. 

'. The word for “expel” (ym, garash) is stronger than the 
previous word for ‘send forth.” And it is applied not merely 
to “ Adam,” the individual, but to “ eth-ha-Adam,” “this the 
man,” which means all humanity. The expulsion was the 
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ejection of the human race. What, then? Are we to suppose 
that there has ever been and is now a spot on the earth’s sur- 
face guarded by angels and a flaming sword? We might as 
well look for the mythic Mount Meru of the Bréhmans. 
There is no such spot. Geographers know none such ; travel- 
lers find none. Will any say it ceased at some period? How 
do they know that to be fact? The Bible does not inform 
them; nor does ancient history or even tradition afford any 
trace of the withdrawal of such guardianship. If the angels 
and the sword were stationed as guardians, they are either 
guardians still, or man has gained access to the tree of life. 
But none has eaten of its fruit; for all are mortal. As all 
humanity was expatriated, that must continue as long as huma- 
nity in a mortal state exists on the earth. The expulsion meant 
much more than sending the primeval family down from the 
garden on the mount. It annulled for ever the difference 
between that garden and the rest of the world. Its plants and 
trees would shed their seeds, and be propagated like ‘all other 
plants and trees ; and, as useful for human purposes, they would 
be specially cultivated. Its animals would mix in the herds of 
the world’s wilderness without distinction, except that they would 
still be, to a large extent, domestic and useful servants of man. 
The tree of knowledge had lost its typical meaning, and thence- 
forward would be simply a fruit tree, like every other in the 
orchard. 

And now in the next clause a great change is announced as 
taking place with regard to the other emblematic tree. But 
preparatory to an explanation of this change, let me notice 
some allusions made in Scripture to the tree of life, without 
pausing to illustrate them. 

The tree in the garden was such a symbol of the divine 
presence of the Son of God as was given to human view 
in after time, and theologically called by the term Shekinah, a 
noun derived from the very verb in the clause before us, pw 
Yishken, “makes to dwell.” Now it was no more to bea 
permanent divine abode, as the word Shekinah means; but as 
the tree of life was a temporary Shekinah, it may be inquired 
how it was distinguished? I reply, by its being illuminated by 
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the light which has been always an emblem of the Holy Spirit, 
who for that reason is called “the Light.’ As the tree was 
an emblem of Christ, its illumination made it a double emblem 
of the Son and the Spirit. Such Shekinahs we often read of 
in Bible history. One we find in the fire which, though not 
expressly named in the fourth chapter, is generally, and I think 
truly, regarded as having consumed Abel’s offering. Another 
was the fire which, in like manner, as we may equally infer, 
consumed that of Noah. Another was the burning lamp 
(Gen. xv. 17) which Abraham beheld passing between the 
pieces of his sacrifice. Another was the burning and uncon- 
sumed bush exhibited to Moses on Horeb; and Horeb (207); 
be it observed, is the same as a word in the text, though trans- 
lators, by rendering it “ sword,”’ have made it appear different. 
Another was the pillar of fire in the desert. And the Church 
in that period of history had the cloud of glory over the mercy- 
seat. And the tabernacle and temple had the seven-branched 
candlestick, with its light, representing the illuminated tree of 
life. And Zechariah, near the close of the old and almost on 
the eve of the great gospel age, saw in vision two olive trees 
producing the oil for the double purpose of light and of unction. 
When we enter on the new age we have the star of Bethlehem, 
the light of Christ on the mount of transfiguration, the glory 
that shone on Paul at his conversion, and, not to multiply, the 
glory illuming the tree of life in the New Jerusalem. All these 
shew how the inspired writers never forgot the doubly emblema- 
tic Shekinah of the tree of life. 

But it must be a Shekinah no more to Adam and his mortal 
race. And why? Because, as a symbol, it belonged to a dis- 
pensation of walking by sight. But Adam is now to walk by 
faith ; therefore shall its light be removed, that he may look by 
faith to “the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” ‘The tree of life in the terrestrial garden 
shall, like that garden, possess henceforth merely the common 
character of earthly things, and be no more distinguished or set 
apart, and therefore no longer known. This is announced in 
the next words. 





+ See Eph. v. 8; Tisch. and Cod. Sin, 
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** He makes to dwell in front of Eden the Korebim,” or as 
the word is commonly spelled “ Cherubim.” “ Makes to dwell’ 
jaw, Yishken, is the verb from which is derived the noun 
“Shekinah.” “In front of Eden” is the sense given to 
OT", etc., by the ancient translators generally ; it implies that 
the first pilgrims in the wide wilderness were mercifully per- 
mitted to dwell near Eden, while a distant emigration might 
have been most perilous, if not impossible. O95 Korebdim, is 
is a word requiring a separate tractatus. Meantime I may 
here notice the fact that in the Hebrew text it is in this place 
written in the form of the active participle ° of the verb 143 to 
plough, to engrave or sculpture ; while, in the later Scriptures, 
the word is in the form of the passive participle D'IW3 
Kerubim. From the root is derived the Greek ypddw, I write, . 
as well as the Latin scribo. Hence we have engrave, carve, 
sculpture, etc. If taken, as I think it ought to be, according to 
the text, as an active or poel participle, it mean the inscribers, 
or first possessors of the art of engraving records on, rocks it 
may be, or tablets and pillars. This is the earliest idea of 
writing, and a proof of the primitive antiquity of this inspired 
record. And with it harmonizes the etymology given to our 
verb “ write,” to grale, or scrape. On the other hand, the 
Sanscrit has a word for “to write,” lip, meaning to paint; 
to write as we do with pens, the Hindus with reeds, and 
the Chinese with hair pencils, by laying on a different colour. 
This indicates a later stage of the art. The first preserved 
writing was the record of the six days, or times of creation, 
graved probably on rocks, and afterwards transcribed in portable 
form, and followed in the course of ages by the use of slabs, 
tablets, bark, leaves, etc. But if the word be taken in the pas- 
sive form, following the Greek orthography and the punctuation, 
in preference to the text, it will express not the inscribers, but 
the things inscribed, the primitive inspired records, the com- 





¢ Kennicott, in Genesis iii. 24, in his famous Hebrew Bible, prints the word 
with an asterisk to mark the absence of the vau, D2 shewing that he wished 
to conform the word in this place to the form in the later Scriptures, but was 
unable to find evidence in codices to support this change. It were to be wished 
that the LXX. and succeeding translators had been equally scrupulous. 
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mencement of the Word of God. These lead to the same con- 
clusion; the one implies the other. If there were writers, 
there were writings; and if writings, there were writers. And 
who were these? Clearly no other than Adam and his family. 
Adam had heard the words of God; he had enjoyed the 
visions of God; he was moreover a type of the second Adam ; 
he was a prophet; and so he is regarded by Jews and Moham- 
medans, though we rest not in their opinion, except when it 
coincides with what we can discover from Scripture. All this 
proves the fact that as soon as men were placed in the world’s 
desert, they were furnished with something better than the 
unsafe traditions to which not only Romanists, but unhappily 
too many Protestants, vainly cling. It presents us with one 
essential requisite for family'and public worship, and for the 
existence of a church—the written and inspired Word; in 
accordance with this we previously found reason to conclude 
that Adam possessed the arts of writing and reading, when he 
“gave” (SV) to call, utter, read) names to the beasts and birds 
of the garden. 

The next clause informs that God made to dwell there what 
is rendered “a flaming sword, turning every way,” but which 
more literally rendered is “the flame of the desert turning 
back,” or reverting itself. What is this flame, but what erst 
illuminated the Tree of Life? It is in the garden no more ; for 
the world is no more man’s home; and the emblematical light 
turning away from the first place is to be his Shekinah in the 
world. This is indicated by the word MIDAND mithhafeketh, 
very incorrectly rendered “turning every way,” or revolving. 
But it means turning the other or opposite way, shifting its 
position from the Tree of Life, no longer significant, to the 
tabernacle of earliest worship without the garden. The text 
thus teaches that the emblematical light or flame (und lohat) 
of the desert, left the garden, to be with man an emblem of 
the Holy Spirit, not indeed permanently, for the turning back 
or shifting implies change of appearance, disappearance, etc., 
but as a light of grace within the soul, and there producing 
faith in the coming Saviour, the true Tree of Life ; and shining 
out occasionally in visible Shekinahs as above specified, when- 
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ever it pleased God to enlarge the sphere of inspired truth by a 
new theophany. 

But how are we to understand the last clause, “ to keep the 
way of the Tree of Life;” and how am I to dispose of the 
popular idea of the guardian angels and the sword? No matter 
how popular the latter, since it is not in the text apart from the 
colouring shed on it by human theory. The word rendered 
“sword ” is AW khereb, which also means dryness, or aridity, 
and desert (see Fiirst). The word vad lohat, rendered as an 
adjective “ flaming,” is more naturally a noun construct, “ flame 
or fire of the desert.” The word "WW shamar, “to keep,’? 
expresses not the heathen idea of griffins or dragons keeping 
the garden of the Hesperides, so as to prevent access, but the 
sense of keeping or observing the commandments of God. It 
is used of keeping the law. We are exhorted “to fear God and 
keep (shamar) his commandments.” Its equivalent in Greek, 
Tnpéw, is used by Christ ; “ to observe, rnpeiv, all things which I 
have commanded you.” And, lastly, the word ‘J7 derek, 
“‘ way,” is a common word in Hebrew, as is its equivalent dd0s, 
way, in Greek, to express the course of duty and religion, as 
Paul “ taught Apollos the way of God more perfectly ;” and as 
it is said, ‘“‘ The way of the righteous, and of the wicked.” The 
design of “the flame of the desert” was not to exclude men 
from the Eden, a superfluous design when it had no longer the 
life-giving virtue, but to be the leading star of the primitive 
family and believers through the course of ages, pointing them to 
the antitypal Tree of Life now revealed in the New Testament, 
and bearing its perpetual fruit in the New Jerusalem, the Lord 
our Risen Redeemer. 

Thus how sweet the comfort of the Gospel lights alleviating 
the terrors of man’s expulsion from the terrestrial garden. 











4 If applied to a house, property, or person, etc., it would imply the idea of 
guardianship; but here it is applied to ‘‘a way,” which Fiirst defines (inter 
alia) “ ratio, institum, usus, via, vivendi,” reason, institute, custom, way of life. 
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JOB. 


Introduction.— A great author has remarked that the only 
cure for the evil of the immense multiplicity of books on almost 
every subject is, to write more. Books upon books must be 
written until the book on the subject appears. If this be true as 
a general observation, it is most pointedly true concerning the 
Book of Job. How many essays—yea, how many large volumes 
—have been written on this subject. Everything, indeed, 
relating to Job has been prolific; even the very furrows which 
his enemies ploughed on his back have been the cause of witti- 
cisms. ‘To begin at the beginning: Where the land of Uz was 
to be sought was an inquiry which has given rise to a variety of 
opinions, and to not a few excursus, good, bad, and indifferent. 
Whether such a person as Job ever lived; if he lived, when he 
lived—these questions have been keenly debated in ancient and 
modern times. Supposing those points settled, What is the 
Book of Job? Is it a real history, or a pure fiction? If a 
fiction, what sort of a fiction?—a parable, or an allegory, or 
what? Or, is it partly historical, and partly fictitious ? 

Passing on to other matters, we have queries, not easily 
counted, about Eliphaz the Temanite, and the others of those 
celebrated friends ; and Eliphaz and the rest of the three com- 
forters have had their special expounders. 

Next, Elihu comes before us, with a host of interrogatories 
in his train. Is Elihu, like Melchisedek, another Logophany, 
or ante-Christian representative of the Messiah, or is he simply 
an intruder into company where he was not wanted, and little 
better than a self-sufficient meddler with matters too high for 
him? It has been thought that Elihu gives the true solution 
of the grand controversy ; and it has been thought that he was 
simply an idle babbler, dealing commonly in platitudes and 
commonplace, though pretentious, wise saws. 

Of all the questions asked concerning this Book of Job, none 
relates to a thing of more importance than the query whether 
there be indeed a veritable solution of the great matter debated 
through the body of the work. This query again raises the 
previous question concerning the matter which was in reality in 
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controversy. In fine, the controversy, and the solution thereof, 
if there be such, are the most weighty matters as touching the 
contents of the Book of Job. 

No doubt the question concerning the author of the produc- 
tion—and therefore the age thereof—is also a most weighty 
affair ; second, indeed, in importance only to the class of ques- 
tions adverted to immediately before. 

This being so, it is my intention to devote some pages to 
the discussion of the topics which I have more especially indi- 
cated. I shall then direct the reader’s attention to the subject 
of The Author and the Age of the Book of Job, and afterwards I 
shall handle the subject of The Problem and the Solution. 

One never knows to what a perseveringly-pursued investiga- 
tion shall conduct. The thing is trac—and yet who conld have 
supposed it?—that my long and careful study of the a priori 
proof of the attributes of the Deity has conducted me to the dis- 
covery, first, that there is a solution of the tremendous problem 
discussed in Job. In the next place, the @ priori argument Jed 
me to discover what the true solution consists in. Let no man 
say that any great truth can possibly be unfertile. Yea, a rich 
idea may produce fruit in a field which appears to be far 
removed indeed from the scene of investigation. Up to the 
present time, as Delitzsch can testify, the solution is unknown, 
and its nature is little dreamt of in any commentator’s philo- 
sophy, or (should a reference to philosophy grieve the spirit of 
injured commentators) at least theology or divinity. That the 
long-decried a@ priori argumentation for a God should be the 
means of helping us to an insight on the highly important subject 
adverted to, may be a matter for more than the proverbially 
usual nine days’ wonder. 

The Author and the Age of the Book of Job.—The Book of 
Job was prepared by Moses when he was in the land of Midian. 
It was written either as an original composition, or it is a com- 
pilation in which pre-existent materials were largely used. At 
least, the book in question was a product of some period ante- 
cedent to the commencement of the mission of Moses to his 
countrymen in Egypt. This opinion has been the prevalent one 
in all ages of the Church. It prevailed in the Church as it 
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existed before the appearance of our Lord, and it has prevailed 
since. In fact, the Church-consciousness has, in an instinctive 
manner, always held firmly to that belief* With regard, then, 
to this old-fashioned opinion, our reasons for entertaining it are 
mainly the following. 

By shrewd and thoughtful writers it has been clearly per- 
ceived that there were only two great periods, or stages, in the 
history of the Israelitish Church during which such a pheno- 
menon as the Book of Job was possible. This book discusses 
no question peculiar to the domain of religion as under the 
Law, or as under the peculiarity of any particular dispensation. 
On the contrary, the question discussed belongs to the domain 
of natural religion only, of which one very good evidence lies on 
the surface. In the book in question the three speakers or friends, 
and Job in replying to them, use, concerning the Supreme 
Being, not His sacred revealed name, JEHovan, but terms drawn 
from the region of common or natural religion—mainly God and 
the Almighty.’ But, taking the point that the question of the 





« It is by no means to be denied that opinions very different have been held 
too. And some of the opinions alluded to have been advocated by the most 
eminent critics and commentators, especially in modern times. 

While Dr. Kitto, a good representative of our English practical judgment, 
patronizes the old-fashioned sentiment, the clever Warburton, in the last cen- 
tury, was a strong advocate of the more modern way. To whom names as 
celebrated as those of Hengstenberg and Delitzsch, among German critics and 
commentators, may, and many other names might, be added. 

® The facts of the case are as follows:—The sacred name occurs freely, 
though not exclusively, in the introductory portion of the book, extending to the 
end of chap. ii. In the concluding portion, contained in chap. xlii., ‘ Jehovah” 
only occurs. In the intermediate, or poetical portion, extending from the begin- 
ning of chap. iii. to the end of chap. xxxvii., containing the whole of the dispu- 
tation, the term Jehovah never occurs but once; and the exceptional instance 
serves to make the rule observed by the author more striking. The Lord’s 
speech, in chaps. xxxviii.—xli., necessitated the employment of the sacred name. 
But this portion of the book, although poetical, and consisting of poetry not 
surpassed in sublimity and general grandeur even by any other part of the 
unique composition, forms no constituent of the controversy concerning the 
cause of the peculiar sufferings of the peculiarly righteous man. On the con- 
trary, it constitutes the majestic judgment passed upon the disputation, and 
especially on Job’s department of it. The portion of the book now in question 
is, in fact, no part of the disputation, but is the decisive solution of the same, as 
the author’s plan necessitated, and as we shall elsewhere see fully established. 
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book appertains to the region of natural religion, or general 
theism, for granted, I repeat that there were only two periods at 
which the phenomenon of the Book of Job was a possibility ; and 
at one or other of the times it must have come into existence. It 





It would have been contrary to ‘the rules valid for the inspired writers for one 
of them to put words of such a kind into the mouth of El or Shaddat. The 
exception referred to is to be found in chap. xii. 9; and, in truth, a special 
reason for the exceptional usage may be assigned. 

In Job there are at least three distinct references to the early portion of 
Genesis, or, at any rate, to the facts in the narrative of that book. The first of 
the places is this passage of chap. xii., where the word “ Jehovah” occurs. In 
verses 7—10 a reference is tacitly made to Gen. i. 26, 28, and, mediately, 
to ii. 7. Of this there can hardly be a doubt to him who compares the passages. 
The second instance is in chap. xxxi. 33, where the reference to the narrative 
in Gen. iii. is unmistakeable. The third instance occurs in chap. xl. 15, where 
the reference to Gen. i. 24, and other verses, is quite obvious. J made behe- 
moth with THEE, in the one; The behemoth and man were together made on the 
same sixth day, in the other place. 

Now, a word as to the special reason for using the term Jehovah, and not 
God nor Shaddai, in Job xii. 9. As has been said, there are three references to 
Genesis, or to facts in—but not as narrated in—that book. The passage in 
chap. xii. is the first of the three. On supposition, now, that the author wished 
the reference to be understood as being to the record, and not to the open tradi- 
tion, he had no better way of accomplishing his purpose than by the simple use 
of the revealed name—the sacred name applicable to the Deity as the revealed 
God=Jrnovan Exronm. By employing the term Jehovah in the manner he 
has done in verses 9, 10, the place is made to be most intimately related to 
Gen. ii. 7, which passage again is simply another version of the history in 
chap. i. 26, 27, etc. In fine, the plan of the author required abstinence from 
aught but names of a general or wide nature. But the author desired, too, to 
afford a note of another thing he had in view. Hence, the sole exceptional 
instance in his use of the sacred names. The general object was attained; so, 
also, was the special purpose. ‘Once only,” says Hengstenberg, ‘‘ does the 
author permit Job to break through the rule, and then in order that the avoid- 
ance elsewhere of the name Jehovah might be more distictly seen to be inten- 
tional, and might not be traced to any merely external reasons.”—Jntroduction 
to Commentary on Ecclesiastes. 

In the speeches of the three friends, and of Job in replying to them, the 
Supreme Being is commonly referred to as God, the equivalent in the original 
being Z/, Eloah, Elohim. Often, too, the term Almighty, in Hebrew Shaddai, 
occurs. Once Job speaks of the Divine Being as the Holy One, chap. vi. 10. 
And once, i. e., in chap. xxviii. 28, Job applies Adonai (Lord) to God. 

These seem to comprise the main peculiarities of the middle portion of the 
book, as touching the use of names applied to the Deity, and that there is in 
the*Book of Job a studied plan in the use of names for the Divinity, no man can 
doubt. Jehovah, the sacred name of the Israelitish or Jewish Chureh for the 
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must have come forth either antecedently to the giving of the Law 
in connection with the mission of Moses, or subsequent to the 
Law ; or, in other words, the system of Divine administration by 
means of a particular Providence. If the book appeared during 
the latter of the two periods, it must have been a product of the 
times subsequent to the great Babylonish captivity, at and after 
which era the administration of the particular Providence began 
sensibly to decline, and had become fainter and fainter, until, at 
length, we come down to the days of the Maccabees, when the 
operation of the system of the particular Providence seems to 
have been, for the most part, altogether awanting. You will find, 
for instance, that if a Maccabean force, intending to observe the 
requirements of the Law, decline to be ready to fight on the 
Sabbath, Jehovah had ceased to bless them with the sanction of 
the commandment. Obedience to the commandments was not 
met, as heretofore, by special rewards. In fact, the Jews had 
come to be practically under the arrangements of only the 
common Providence. Accordingly, on a certain occasion, the 
enemies of the Jews, taking advantage of their “ keeping holy 
day,” fell upon the army of Judas Maccabeus; and the same 
consequence happened as might happen in our day to an army 
neglecting on Sunday to be as prepared for battle as on Saturday.° 





Supreme, prevails in the historical portion, while it is studiously avoided in the 
dramatic portion, ending with chap. xxxvii. On the other hand, in this poetical 
portion the term £1 is very much used, and no epithet in Hebrew could be 
better chosen for the purpose of its occurrence and recurrence, in a poetical 
argument touching a problem of natural theology. The other forms, Eloah, 
Elohim, are no more than manifestations of the same principle. Zloah (which 
Gesenius says occurs about forty times in Job) is mainly a poetical term. It is 
an expanded EJ, while Hlohim may be said to be merely the plural form of the 
same word. 

He who can doubt that the Divine names in Job are chosen in pursuance of 
a plan may doubt anything. The problem discussed in the great central por- 
tion of the book regards a standing difficulty appertaining to general theism ; 
hence the use of God and Almighty—terms of a general import, which greatly 
concern the powerfulness of the Deity. But by the historical portion the book 
is attached to the living oracles. By the phraseology therein contained it is to 
be made to speak with the lip of the Hebrew of Canaan. Hence the appro- 
priateness of the sacred tetragrammaton. 

¢ The particular occasion referred to is recorded in 2 Maccabees. “ He 
(Antiochus) sent also that detestable ringleader, Apollonius, with an army of 
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In fine, the administration of the particular Providence had, in 
the meantime, almost entirely ceased among the people of the 
theocracy. The theocratic idea was preserved, and was absolutely 
imperishable among the chosen people; but the sensible evi- 
dences of the workings of the system which had Jehovah for 
the King of the royal nation were, to a great extent, indiscerni- 
ble, except on rare and very signal occasions. 

The Book of Job, we say, must have been published either 
before the Law, and independently of it, or, after the particular 
Providence had ceased, or, at least, had, as to its administration, 
greatly abated. To prove that the book did not make its 
appearance at the latter stage, is to prove that the other 
member of the alternative must be accepted, and that we must 
hold that the book came forth at the former of the two periods. 

First, however, an observation as to why the Book of Job 
could not have been written under the Law, or while the admi- 
nistration thereof was in vigorous exercise ; during the existence, 
in other words, of the full working of the system of the 
particular Providence. We must be able to assign a weighty 
reason for holding that to be impossible which no less a man 
than Delitzsch holds to be probable, and more than probable. 
This commentator on Job holds it to be the very fact of the 
cease that the book is a production of the age of Solomon: yea, 
it is a very Solomonish product; possibly, one of the literary 
efforts of the thoughtful and accomplished monarch himself. 
Valid must be the argument on which we rest while we oppose 
the erudite critic’s deliverance.‘ 





two-and-twenty thousand, commanding him to slay all those that were in their 
best age, and to sell the women and the younger sort: Who coming to Jeru- 
salem, and pretending peace, did forbear till the holy day of the Sabbath, when 
taking the Jews keeping holy day, he commanded his men to arm themselves. 
And so he slew all them that were gone to the celebrating of the Sabbath, and 
running through the city with weapons, slew great multitudes. But Judas 
Maccabeus, with nine others, or thereabout, withdrew himself into the wilder- 
ness, and lived in the mountains, after the manner of beasts, with his company, 
who fed on herbs continually, lest they should be partakers of the pollution.”— 
Chap. v. 24—27. 

¢ In contending that the Book of Job is a production of the Solomonic or 
golden age of Hebrew literature, Delitzsch rests on such arguments as these :— 
“How improbable, all but impossible, that the poetical literature of Israel 
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Why, then, could not the Book of Job be a product of the 


time of the Law in its full operation and force? 

Just because the problem discussed therein concerns no 
matter relating to the Law given by Moses. The question under 
debate in Job could not have occurred to the mind of an 
Israelite or a Jew during the reign of the Law, and the sub- 
sistence of the workings of a special Providence. The contro- 
versy carried on in Job regarded a difficulty connected with 
natural religion alone, and cannot be supposed to have been 





should have taken its rise with such a non plus ultra of reflective poetry, and 
that this poem should have had Moses, the lawgiver, for its author! ”— 
Introduction to Commentary on the Book of Job. Our critic could see, of course, 
no trace of reflective power in such an elegaic effusion as Psalm xc. And then 
Moses was incapacitated by the fact that he was, or was to be, a lawgiver. 
Yet, how many fine pieces of poetry are to be found among this man’s laws? 
But a German critic, of the right sort, can assume grand airs when treating of a 
Moses ; who, besides being “ the man of God,” happened, also, to be the meekest 
of men; and, therefore, he can bear that another should say to him, Friend, go 
down lower—below me. 

Again: ‘ The literature of the Chokma began with Solomon, whose peculiar 
gift was worldly wisdom..... The Book of Job” “ bears throughout the stamp 
of that creative, beginning-period of the Chokma,—of that Salomonic age of 
knowledge and art, of deeper thought respecting revealed religion, and of 
intelligent, progressive culture of the traditional forms of art,—that unpre- 
cedented age, in which the literature corresponded to the summit of glorious 
magnificence to which the kingdom of the promise had then attained.” Should 
a parcel of benighted islanders fail to perceive the convincingness of this sort of 
argumentation, can it be justly said to be the fault of the adept in the higher 
criticism? How very improbable, beforehand, that the poetic literature of 
glorious Hellas should have taken its rise with such a non plus ultra as the per- 
fect Iliad! How very improbable that a poem, so full of the results of worldly 
wisdom as is the Odyssey, should have been the production of a blind man! 

But how can an industrious German commentator, however learned, be 
expected to understand the pregnant circumstance that genius of the highest 
sort (like that required for the birth of a Book of Job or an Iliad) is infinitely 
above and beyond the sphere of all common rules. Genius equal to that 
possessed by the author of such a creation as Job is a law unto itself, and 
will acknowledge no other lawgiver. The only law mighty genius, in loftiest 
manifestations, submits to is the law of its aversion to worn-out surroundings. 
Utterly effete circumstances, conditioning all things around, seem to have a 
power, if not to clip the feathers of the winged horse of the sun, at least to 
attach themselves, as a clogging dead weight, to the wings which—if unlubri- 
cated so—would expand and soar heavenwards. Effete surroundings appear to 
damp the ardours of genius, as a wet blanket is some way adequate to cool the 
heats of sthenic fever. 
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started and set forth in this way by genuine descendants of 
Abraham. The discussion of a problem in natural religion, or 
general theism, could have had no interest to a true Hebrew, 
while the theocracy, in its intensity, lasted ; or, let us say, so 
long as the idea of the Divine government of Israel, by 
Jehovah, remained to the fore. 

A cognate consideration of much weight and importance 
remains to be noticed. In point of fact, the Book of Job was 
adopted into the Jewish canon, and it could not have been so 
adopted as having any, even the least, reference to any matter 
peculiar to the chosen generation, the holy nation, or to any single 
member thereof. There would have been the absence of all 
that decorum which Divine order requires in everything, in 
writing a book concerned only with speculations touching the 
ordinary providences of general theism, and in inserting it in 
the canon during the subsistence of the law, or government by 
means of the purely special Providence. When one conceives 
an Israelite indeed, or a genuine Jew troubled in the inmost 
depths of his soul with a moral difficulty appertaining to 
matters as under a general Providence, he has got an idea the 
constituents of which are incongruous, and will by no means 
hang together as members associated in harmony. When you 
produce a Jew troubled with the great difficulty of the general 
Providence, you produce a Jew who, as to his spirit, has passed 
over to the region of complete Gentilism; you give us a Jew 
outwardly—not a scion of the “ peculiar people.” 

Many things relating to the Bible shew that anxious observ- 
ance of the Divine decorum, the existence of which we have 
been endeavouring to impress. Accept, for the present, this 
one illustration. The Book of Esther has for its scene a heathen 
empire and court, although the intense action of the particular 
Providence, as occasionally exerted, is shewn in the interwoven 
histories of Haman and Mordecai. The salvation of the Jews 
throughout the Persian empire, as recorded in the Book of 
Esther, is as fine an example of the working of the special 
Providence, exerted for the safety of the chosen people, as can 
anywhere be pointed out. The kernel of the Book of Esther is, 
therefore, intensely Israelitish. Yet, as the great scene is laid 
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in the court of a heathen empire, the Divine decorum required 
that the accompaniment should correspond, and therefore the 
revealed sacred name never once occurs throughout the book in 
question. Nay, the point is carried so far that the Deity, by 
any name whatever, never once appears in all the history. In 
chapter iv. verse 14 there is a studied avoidance of reference 
to the Divine Being, where it would have most naturally been 
introduced, but for the author’s reason, grounded in his plan, 
for abstaining from the use of any name of God, and even of 
any specific allusion to His existence in any shape. 

We conclude, therefore, that the Book of Job could be no 
product of the pen of a Hebrew during the days of the law. 
Now, to shew that the book could not have been the offspring 
of brains busy at any time succeeding the captivity, not many 
words will be required; not many words, nor many arguments. 
One good argument will be found to suffice. 

Viewed as a literary production, what is the Book of Job? 
It is unique in literature, sacred or profane.‘ It is a peculiar 
poem, no doubt; but poetry like that of the Book of Job exists 
not in all literature. It is unapproachable, even by writers in 
the Bible. As a whole, it stands at the very head of all the 
poetry which the world has ever seen. I have no intention of 
entering into details, and seeking to describe, one by one, the 
excellencies of the wonderful dramatic poem in question. What 
all mankind have admitted may be safely founded upon, and I 
need do no more than shortly state that, for freshness of 
thought, which borrows from none (although it has given to so 
many), for native grandeur, sublimity, and pathos, it is unex- 
ampled. It has sounded the depths of the lowest deeps in 
human agony, and better than any other author ever did. 
Better than any other author ever did has it sounded the depths 





¢ Kitto, an excellent representative man, who may represent the genial 
popular theology current among us, has no words by which to express his 
admiration of the wonderful Book of Job. Like Goliath’s sword, there is none 
like it.—Daily Bible Illustrations, Evening Series, Job, etc., page 9. Another 
popular exponent declares that, ‘‘ as a specimen of early poetry, and an illustra- 
tion of the early views of science and the state of the arts, of incomparable 
beauty and sublimity also, this book is invaluable.’—Barnes’ Notes, Critical, 
Illustrative, and Practical, on the Book of Job (concluding remarks ). 
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of human agony, from the moment that Job curses his day with 
that bitter curse which even a Jeremiah could only at a certain 
distance copy, and which no other author ever dared to 
imitate without producing either an execrable parody, or a 
merely loathsome blasphemy against heaven. I say, from Job’s 
initial cursing of the day of his birth until the end of that 
exhaustive response, running through the gamut of all unutter- 
able woes, wherewith he silences “ these three men,” his friends, 
whom the very awfulness of his sufferings had transmuted into 
his enemies, there is no language nor speech in all the world 
like unto the sorrowful poetry of Job. Now, only consider 
what all this implies. 

Think of the idea of evoking, from the dry parched wilder- 
ness of the modern Israelitish literature, the birth of the 
grandest poem about human misery which the world will ever 
see. Here is a nation worn out—a state come to its end—a 
people dead, and buried too. The great writers all departed, 
and not a great man remaining to the people except a patriotic 
succession of warriors drawn from a single family. Here, in 
fine, are all the elements of national and individual decadence 
and degradation, and it is proposed to call up from these low 
circumstances the spirit and powers which could dictate the 
most noble poem of ancient times—a poem transcending the 
prodigies of Pagan antiquity, Homer and Virgil; transcending, 
too, the master-pieces of Christian genius of medieval and 
modern days,—the Inferno and Paradiso of Dante, and the 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained of our own Milton; 
that poem which has been, and will for ever be, the common 
treasure-house from which all other poets, having access to the 
inexhaustible quarry, have drawn, and shall continue to draw, 
many of their choicest morsels. The literary world has been 
made to ring with the acliievements of (what is called) the 
higher criticism. But if the conclusions of this higher criticism 
can comport with the discovery that the Book of Job could by 
possibility be the product of any generation in the darkling 
centuries which immediately preceded the resplendent days of 
the kingdom of heaven on earth (as the deepest darkness 





/ See Jeremiah xx. 14—18. 
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goes immediately before the first streak of light ushering in 
the glories of the perfected day), then the higher criticism is 
itself, in its highest flights, a very sorry affair after all. Given 
a bald, prosaic, necessarily commonplace age of literature in a 


decaying nation: how to call up from such elements a series of. 


phenomena which would demand the highest vigour of first 
youth—the vehemence and untrammelled ardour of a people’s 
best days? If the higher criticism could bring a Book of Job 
out of the platitudes of a desiccated iron age, it would deserve 
that for it the very throne of duncedom should be reserved. 
Where a bookworm (and German specimens of the tribe are 
nowise superior to their congeners in Britain), whose effete 
perception cannot rise above the base, and too often barren 
region of outside barbarities, your true poet, with his heart of 
fire, and his eye that can dart to the heavens, his soul drinking 
in inspiration as it seems to descend from above, will always 
recognize in the Book of Job what could originate in no iron 
age of literature. The Book of Job might have been written by 
an antediluvian brother of a true critic of the higher criticism 
school, as soon as by a debased Jew of a time in the national 
history, when only a few patriotic warriors appeared as the 
representatives of the great men of the decadent people. 

It follows from all that has been advanced that the book in 
question must have been the product of the period before the 
giving of the Law. At what particular point in the ante-Mosaic 
ages the Book of Job appeared, I am not at present concerned 
to settle. It suffices for me, that the book was published before 
the actual mission of Moses. 

But still I have little doubt in the matter. Moses spent 
forty years—the forty years of his middle life—in Midian. 
Intimations must have been coming over his spirit, ever and 
anon, of his coming call to stand-forth as the deliverer of his 
people, the descendants of Jacob. Such events, in the world’s 
history, do always cast their shadows before. While meditating, 
month after mouth, yea, year after year, in those desert solitudes 
(to which, or the neighbourhood of which, so many Bible heroes 
have repaired to prepare themselves, by meditation and study, 
for their great work), Moses would necessarily often have the 
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thought come across his mind that a particular call to a special 
family and their descendants involved the consideration of the 
common condition of all those who were to remain without the 
pale within which the revealed message was to circulate. What 
of the Mizraim of the earth that would remain under the 
common Providence? What, specially, regarding the lot of 
the righteous among the wicked? For contemplative and reflec- 
tive minds, throughout all ages, and among all peoples, there 
has been a peculiar fascination attached to the question, How 
shall I reconcile the moral attributes of the Deity with the 
instances of apparent injustice or unequal dealings in the cases 
of the most righteous men? And could Moses, one of the most 
contemplative, and (under Delitzsch’s leave) one of the most 
reflective of men, as he—himself a banished pilgrim—sojourned 
for forty years in the Midianitic wilderness—could Moses, I 
say, spend all these years, with his mission drawing ever nearer 
and nearer (as his spirit must have felt), without asking: I shall 
go to deliver the Hebrews out of this Egyptian bondage; the 
righteous people from among the ungodly Gentiles with whom 
they dwell; but what shall be the lot of righteous men every- 
where among nations to whom no Moses shall go? More 
especially, what am I to think of the sufferings of these and 
these righteous men? What, for instance, am I to think of the 
sufferings of this most righteous patriarch—this man of the 
land of Uz,’ of whom I have heard so much, both by word of 
mouth, and in writing? Here was the beginning of the Book 
of Job. 

Besides, the Bible could not be complete without a Book of 
Job.“ A particular Providence must start from the basis of an 








* Our popular writer, Dr. Kitto, has made a curious blunder. In his reading 
on “ The land of Uz,” he appears to be unaware that there were two Hebrew 
words which are denoted by the same word in the English of our translators. 
The “ In the land of Uz” of Job i. 1, is in Hebrew PY 2; whereas the “ Uz,” 
to be perceived rudimentally in Job xxxii. 2, is represented by ¥, a very different 
term. And the original terms in these places, as well as other places, seem to 
be confounded by our author. No one perusing his pleasant paper, and not 
going beyond it, would know that there are two ways in Hebrew of denoting 
Uz. But so pleasing a writer should be excused for occasional incorrectnesses. 

4 Even a non-German author could see that the Book of Job was a necessity 
of the case. The Bible would have been incomplete without it, and its proper 
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antecedent general Providence, and if there were no Book of 
Job among the sacred writers there would be a want of founda- 
tion-material. One of the most singular characteristics of the 
Bible is its completeness; the perfect harmony prevailing 
throughout the series, which must have a beginning, a middle, 
an end. There is a whole, and a whole must be made up 
of proportional parts. But without a book confined to the 
things of the domain of natural religion, an essential part, in 
order to completeness, and so to harmony, would be quite 
awanting. 

The Book of Genesis, no doubt, treats of times anterior to 
the Law ; but, at the same time, nothing strikes us more about 
the Book of Genesis than this, that it is a fit preparation for the 
tetrateuch, or books relating to the institution and mode of 
working of the particular Providence. But in Job we have 
nothing of the Law. Even writers with microscopic eyes have 
not been able to discover toa certainty the slightest trace in Job 
of an allusion to the things of the Law given by Moses.’ In 
short, the Book of Job, as treating of the grandest and the most 
difficult question in theism, was a necessary constituent among 
the Bible material. 

When one views Job as a production of post-captivity days, 
it is, considering its subject matter, simply a monstrous excre- 
scence in the Bible. It could be no branch proceeding in the 
way of nature and order from the stem, because the stem is a 
plant of one kind, and the branch would be a shoot belonging 
to a tree of a totally different kind. It could be nought but an 
unwholesome excrescence occupying a site somewhere upon the 
plant, but only to destroy its health and its harmony. This 
circumstance alone appears to be quite sufficient to enable us 
to determine that Job could not have taken its place in the 
canon as a post-captivity writing. The book could not have 





place, in order, is at the commencement. “The theologian should study it (the 
Book of Job) as an invaluable 1xtrRopuction to the volume of inspired truth.”— 
Rev. Albert Barnes’ Notes on Job (concluding remarks). 

‘ Delitzsch, who makes Job to be a production of Solomon’s time, acknow- 
ledges yet: ‘‘The Thora from Sinai and prophecy, the history and worship of 
Israel, are nowhere introduced; even indirect references to them nowhere escape 
him” (i.¢., the author of the book). (Introduction to his Commentary). 
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been a production of the times of the Law. Therefore it must 
have made its appearance before the era of Moses’ mission. 

I promised, and I have adduced, a good argument to evince 
that the Book of Job was produced before the giving of the 
Law. I have shewn, also, that such a book was absolutely 
requisite, its orderly place being the commencement of Bible 
writings. The reasons advanced being united, their force is 
overwhelming. The Book of Job, with its natural religion dis- 
cussions, is to be regarded as that foundation book on which 
all the other books of the Bible are superstructed. 

The Problem and the Solution.—Those who say that a solu- 
tion of the problem discussed in Job is to be met with in the 
book, maintain that the solution is found in the speech of Elihu, 
or in that of the Lord following, or in both these together. 
Hardly any one has ever contended that the solution—so far 
as there is a solution—is to be perceived in the speeches of 
Jehovah, taken by themselves (although this view is the very 
one to be by me advocated). The general opinion of those who 
see a solution in the book is, that we must go to the sentences 
of Elihu for the solution we want. To say, indeed, that it 
requires the Lord’s speeches to supplement Elihu’s, is really to 
allow that from Elihu we obtain no sufficient solution. This is 
(I believe) quite true. But I go farther, and say that from 
Elihu we have a solution neither wholly nor partly. If we have 
not an adequate solution, neither have we the foundation of one. 

What part, then, does Elihu really play? Very eminent 
commentators think that Elihu gives the true solution of the 
vast and difficult problem’ 





J As learned a writer and profound a thinker as Hengstenberg, and as plea- 
sant an essayist as the genial Kitto, are to be found on the side of the admirers 
of Elihu as a vindicator of the ways of God. See Hengstenberg’s Lecture 
upon the Book of Job, and articles in Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 
In the lecture specified, Hengstenberg declares that the portion of the book 
occupied by Elihu’s speeches is “the very heart and life of the book ;” and by 
various considerations he seeks to justify his opinion. In Kitto’s justly admired 
Daily Bible Illustrations, Evening Series, and volume on Job and the Poetical 
Books, the same view as Hengstenberg’s is supported. Our author advances, 
“ that Elihu is right in his condemnation of Job, as well as of the three friends, 
and is also right in the solution which he himself produces.” 
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Others think that Elihu was a vain, empty prater, indulging 
in words without knowledge, and darkening counsel by them,‘ 
(Job xxxviii. 2). The author agrees with expositors of this way 
of thinking. 

What solution does Elihu give? In what words does he 
enshrine his solution? What is the sum and substance of his 
doctrine, which is to be held as amounting to a solution, and in 
what verses may we behold it ? 

Besides, if Elihu (who speaks through chapters xxxii.— 
XXxvii.), gave a solution of the moral problem, how, con- 
sistently, could Jehovah be represented as speaking afterwards 
as He is made to speak in chapters xxxviii., etc.? If a solu- 
tion there be at all of a great difficulty in theism, surely it must 
be looked for in those places where the Supreme Judge of all 
controversies is brought in asan interlocutor. This great Being 
is really introduced as that solution-bringer against whom no 
opposition in argument can be. (See specially xl. 3, e¢ seq., 
and xlii. 1, ef seg.) The whole tenor from the first verse of 
chapter xxxviii. to the sixth verse of chapter xlii. (and even sub- 
quent verses might he added), shews that the Lord represents 
the tribunal from which there is no appeal, and whose decision 
must be held as altogether right. 

But can there not be supposed a transition from Elihu to 
Jehovah? Cannot it be imagined that the speeches are cor- 
relatives: Elihu lays the foundation, and the address of the Lord 
forms the superstructure ? 

Such a hypothesis would really, and indeed obviously, imply 
that Jehovah’s speech was simply supplementary to that of 
Elihu ; the one is the climax, in a word, of the other. The 
hypothesis involves, at the very least, that there is no incon- 
sistency in spirit between the matter of the speakers. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for the hypothesis, there is inconsistency ; 
complete want of congruity between the two things exists. 
There is a fundamental discrepance. 

I say, then, that if Elihu’s address solves, or goes any way to 
solve, the immense moral difficulty which had been the subject 





k Warburton (if I remember rightly) is enlisted among the despisers of 
Elihu. See Div. Leg. 
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of debate between the three friends and the sufferer, then the 
Lord’s speech cannot be held to solve, or go any way towards 
the solution of the problem; neither as climax, nor supplement 
of any kind, can Jehovah’s speech be possibly regarded. The 
reason is convincing ; the two things are quite inconsistent with 
each other. One consideration alone will evince the radical 
incompatibility. Elihu, in the peroration of his oration while 
summing up, alleges—“ Touching the Almighty (v1), we 
cannot find him out: he is excellent in power, and in judgment, 
and in PLENTY oF Justice: he will not afflict” (i. e. unrighte- 
ously). Now, no analyzer of the matter of the address of Jehovah 
has ever pretended to discover the slightest reference to the 
attribute of justice therein. (The reason for which will be 
clearly seen by and by.) Thus, the one speech professes to be 
built, partly built, at least, on a consideration of the Divine 
justice; the other dispenses entirely with any such reference.’ 
The two things are, therefore, radically different. There is a 
fundamental incongruity. 

There is, perhaps, no need to notice another possible sup- 
position—possible as a supposition, more than a supposition of 
a possibility ; the supposition, to wit, of two distinct solutions. 
Two solutions mutually destructive would involve a downright 
absurdity. The solutions could, therefore, be only, though 
not incongruous, distinct. Distinct, and consecutive, yet not 
inconsistent ; each being sufficient by itself. 

Such a supposition would run counter, possibly, to what has 
been established above, as to the discrepance between the two 





? On an analysis of the chapters which contain the speech, or speeches, of 
Jehovah, namely, chapters xxxviii., xxxix., xl., xli., it appears that there are 
many, very many, references to the power, very many references to the om- 
niscience, many references to the wisdom of the Deity ; there are several refer- 
ences, but the number of instances is much less, to the wisdom and power in 
combination. There are about as many references to the wisdom and practical 
goodness (as we may phrase it) in union. One has counted upwards of a score 
of the illustrations of power; about the same number of illustrations of omni- 
science ; the number of illustrations of wisdom counted was by about a fourth or 
a fifth less. There were several cases of wisdom and power combined; and 
wisdom and goodness united had at least twelve illustrative instances. But 
there is not one allusion, even of the faintest kind, to the justice of God. And 
indeed there could not be, as we shall elsewhere see abundantly shewn. 
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speeches. But waiving the consideration adverted to, the suppo- 
sition of two distinct solutions, each sufficient in itself, they being 
too consecutive, would involve that here we have a case where the 
second solution would be less a solution than its predecessor. In 
place of a climax, there would be an anti-climax. For it cannot 
be denied (whatever else be denied), that on the face of the thing 
the latter oration seems to contain less of a solution of the great 
moral problem debated, than the former of the two orations. 

But, in truth, and as we have advanced already, Elihu solves 
nothing. It is abundantly plain that he imagines he does solve 
everything requiring solution. But this is only his idea, and 
very far from the truth it is. 

It may well be wondered that one thing has never been 
perceived. Ifthere had been given in Elihu a visible solution 
of the immense moral problem, then the solution would have 
been appealed to in all subsequent ages. But whoever appealed 
to the solution in Elihu as a solution of one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, moral difficulty in theism? There have been 
writers who have laboured hard to see a solution at all in that 
quarter ; while others, as clear-sighted, could perceive nothing 
better than vain babbling ; at the best, commonplace observa- 
tions, and very platitudes. But who, tried in the furnace of 
Job-like sufferings, ever thought of deriving comfort from reflec- 
tion on the dreary commonplaces of Elihu ? 

The truth is, commentators and critics, thinking there must 
be a solution in Job, and not being able to find a solution else- 
where, were driven to find it in Elihu. Yet it is only in a very 
qualified sense that there is any solution at all in the whole book. 
(What, if the great lesson taught be not rather the impossibility 
of a solution of the general question ; or the necessary inscru- 
tableness of the ways of God? We shallsee.) From the nature 
of the thing, there can be no proper or full solution of the general 
problem concerning the sufferings of the righteous, because 
each case is peculiar. In Job’s case (as elsewhere in the Bible), 
we are, to agreat extent, admitted behind the curtain, and thus 
we are prepared to understand why Job suffered." Not being, 
™ The real question of the Book of J ob is, Why does this righteous man (Job) 
thus suffer? Job himself asks, Why does he, being righteous, sufferso? The 
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however, cognizant of the specialities, we cannot tell why do 
these other righteous persons suffer thus and thus. To the 
general problem, the only possible answer is a general, wide, or 
vague one. And such an answer is afforded in the book in 
question, in or from the speeches of Jehovah. 

But there remains to be noticed a decisive argument, and, 
what is more, an entirely new argument, against the supposition 
of a solution of the moral problem being to be found in Elihu. 
That is, the argument is quite decisive, if it be good for aught. 

Chapter xxxviii—‘‘ Then the Lorp answered Job out of the 
whirlwind, and said, (2) Who is this that darkeneth counsel by 
words without knowledge? (3) Gird up now thy loins like a 
man; for I will demand of thee, and answer thou me.” 

I suppose the words of verse 2 are intended for Elihu; while 
the words of verse 3 are directed to Job, and apply to him. 
If the words of the second verse be really intended for Elihu, 
no solution can, of course, be looked for from him. He is put 
aside as a vain babbler. The proof that the words in question 
do really belong to him consists of these points :— 

1. Those words seem to describe admirably the matter and 
style of Elihu’s oration. ‘ Darkeneth counsel,” will do for the 
matter: “Words without knowledge,” will quadrate with the 
style. 

2. The words cannot apply to Job. They do not at all tally 
with his speeches; and they are grossly inconsistent with the 
testimony elsewhere born to him by the same august speaker. 
See xlii. verses 7 and 8. 

3. Job, taking guilt to himself, describes the quality of his 
rebellion against heaven in such terms as these :—‘ Who is he 
[or, this: it is 7, in both places] that hideth counsel without 
knowledge? therefore have I uttered that I understood not; 
things too wonderful for me, which I knew not,” (xlii.3.) Now, 
these words—hideth counsel without knowledge—discriminate 








three friends say, This man suffering so, he cannot be righteous. But the par- 
ticular question is often allowed by Job to run into, and be confounded with, the 
general question, Why do righteous men suffer? As for the three, their thesis 
admits not of such a question at all. They declare a divorce between suffering 
and righteousness. 
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nicely his case from that in chap. xxxviii. 2. The latter place 
describes a prater : the other place describes an erring reasoner, 
and mistaken man ; but certainly no babbler. 

Elihu, then, solves nothing. As the plan required, Jehovah 
gives the true solution. That is, Jehovah gives the solution so 
far as there is a solution at all; and how far that is, we shall 
very soon see. This brings us to the consideration of the nature 
of the argumentation advanced in Jehovah’s speeches as they 
occur in chapter xxxviii. and the following chapters. 

The argument is of this nature:—Jehovah is infinite” in 
power, and in knowledge, and in wisdom. The second verse 
of the forty-second chapter contains a summary, from Job’s lips, 
of what runs through the Lord’s speeches in the five preceding 
chapters. I know, declares Job, that “thou canst do every- 
thing.” Here the omnipotence is referred to. I know, that “no 
thought can be withholden from thee :” the omniscience is spe- 
cifically referred’ to in these words. The moral attributes of 
justice and righteousness, nevertheless, are not touched on. 
Purposely, all patent reference is avoided: the moral attributes 
being the things about which the question is raised ; they cannot, 
therefore, be introduced, illustratively, as the power, omniscience, 
etc., are introduced. The whole of the chapters in question 
are occupied with illustrations of the power, the omniscience, 
and, to some extent, the wisdom and practical goodness of 
Jehovah, as is evident on even a very cursory examination. 

Then, if Jehovah be of infinitude in power, of omniscience, 
etc., it follows that he is of infinitude in all other qualities.° A 
God, infinite in one attribute, or two or more attributes, must, for 
that reason, be infinite in all other attributes.2 If Jehovah be 
infinite as to the intellectual attributes (and all the sections of 
the speech illustrate the fact in detail and at length), then 
Jehovah must be infinite in the moral attributes also.’ His 
infinitude in the former, which is proved, involves His infinitude 
in the latter—-the point regarding which the question is. In 
fact, the argument purposely stops short at a given point. So 





* This word is employed in its popular (and incorrect) meaning. See The 
Necessary Existence of God. 


° See T'he Necessary Existence of God. P Vide ibid. 9 Vide ibid. 
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much is patent, and is held as proved: so much is secret, and is 
indirectly to be established. Obvious illustrations of the patent 
attributes are dwelt upon, in order that the existence of the yet 
secret attributes may be proved. Something is assumed, and 
what is assumed is evident. The assumptions in the foreground 
are to pave the way for the appearance of the provable pro- 
perties in the background. 

Stated syllogistically, the thing would take some such form 

as the following :— 

Given the intellectual attributes of omnipotence and om- 
niscience, the existence of the moral attributes of righte- 
ousness and justice, as well as goodness, is a necessary 
consequence. 

But, the existence of those intellectual attributes must be 
allowed. (For, plentiful illustrations, involving that ex- 
istence, are furnished.’) 

Therefore, the existence of the moral attributes is necessarily 
to be conceded. 





* The hopeless confusion of ideas into which the minds of the most eminent 
critics have been thrown by some of the illustrations in the Lord’s speeches, is 
plain enough from the pages of one of the latest and learnedest of the German 
commentators. I go the length of saying, that the perplexity of the learned 
men has an element of the ludicrous in it. In the face of the description of the 
hippopotamus and the crocodile, what a comical perplexity the learned Delitzsch 
is in! “If,” advances this commentator, “the second speech of Jehovah no 
longer has to do with the exaltation and power of God in general, but is intended 
to answer Job’s doubt concerning the justice of the Divine government of the 
world, the long passage about the hippopotamus and the crocodile, ch. xl. 15— 
xli. 26, [34,] in this second speech seems to be devoid of purpose and connection.” 
Then follows an array of the opinions of the most gifted critics among his 
countrymen, interspersed with remarks by the author himself. And the learned 
commentator sums up his reference to “ the long passage” in this way: ‘“‘ What 
is the design of the description of the two Egyptian monsters? ... To shew 
Job how little capable he is of governing the world, and how little he would be 
in a position to execute judgment on the evil-doer, two creatures are described 
to him, two unslain monsters, of gigantic structure and invincible strength, 
which defy all human attack. These two descriptions are, we think, designed 
to teach Job how little capable of passing sentence upon the evil-doer he is, who 
cannot even draw a cord through the nose of the behemoth, and who, if he once 
attempted to attack the leviathan, would have reason to remember it so long as 
he lived, and would henceforth let it alone.” (Vol. ii., pp. 382-4.) Was ever 
the inspection of monstrous wild animals turned to such a use before? Negroes 
think nothing of fighting crocodiles when only slenderly armed. And as for the 
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Yet of the parts of this completed act of reasoning only the 
minor premiss—or, rather, the materials for the minor premiss 
—are presented. The four or five chapters comprising the speech 
of Jehovah are filled with the material, in the shape of most apt 
and vivid illustrations, taken from nature, sublunary and sidereal, 
of the attributes in question. The major premiss does not at 
all appear, although it is implied. The conclusion is, of course, 
entirely awanting. In fine, the minor premiss alone is given. 

The minor premiss being given, the argument suddenly 
stops short. To the reflective and meditative mind it is left to 
supply the major premiss of the syllogism; and, with it, the 
conclusion which is bound up with it, being involved in it. 

Let us approach the conclusion of the whole matter. The 
nature of the application of the argument in Job’s case is this : 
All parties concede the existence of intellectual attributes ; 
these involve the moral attributes—especially the attribute of 
justice. Therefore, Jehovah is perfectly just and righteous 
even in afflicting Job, although the connection between the 
hidden justice and the obvious sufferings may by no means be 
apparent. Such is the solution of the problem how to account 
for Job’s peculiar sufferings. Job was unquestionably “ perfect 
and upright” (i. 1), and the ultimate testimony is that Job, 
Jehovah’s servant, had spoken right (xlii. 7); and yet Job 
suffered in a wonderfully afflictive manner. Why? How 
reconcile righteous Job’s tremendous afflictions with the justice 
of Jehovah? The answer is: Jehovah, even in afflicting Job, 
must be acting justly and most righteously. Jehovah cannot 
do otherwise: aught else were plainly impossible. The force of 
the a priori argument, from the attributes allowed to the 
attributes questioned, is evident. 

Such the nature of the argumentation ; such the solution 
brought out in the debate continued through the whole speeches. 





other monster, the hippopotamus,—let us say, the hippopotamus which I saw in 
the Zoological Gardens of London, and which was so fond of eating biscuits 
after being soaked in the dirty water the animal disported in. Why, I, who 
may represent myriads of respectable visitors, am ashamed to tell I left the tank 
without a ray of light having been thrown on any general, sublime, and highly- 
important subject. I was not furnished (God pity me!) with a better theodicy. 
But what cannot the higher (German) criticism effect ? 
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But there is yet another solution, the solution recorded in the 
history. 

What was the purpose or end had in view by the Sovereign 
Judge of right and wrong, the “‘ one Lawgiver, who is able to 
save and to destroy?” (James iv. 12.) ‘The Lord gave Job 
twice as much as he had before” (Job xlii. 10); and “the Lord 
blessed the latter end of Job more than the beginning” (verse 
12). Ye “have seen,” says the New Testament commentator, 
‘the end of the Lord” (James v. 11). 

Because, after all, the problem of the book does not concern 
certain abstract human sufferings as connected with the (hidden) 
moral attributes. But the question concerns the sufferings 
which endured for a certain time, in order that they might be 
terminated, and give place to a more prosperous and blessed 
condition than existed previously: 

Hence, the problem as discussed in the speeches, taken by 
themselves (the Lord’s speech handles the topic of the solution 
of the question debated in the speeches of the controversy) ; 
and the problem of the whole book—that is, the whole speeches 
plus the history preceding, and the history succeeding them, 
are very different. So much so, that if one has always in view 
the concluding historical portion, the greatest moral difficulty 
of the whole problem is awanting. The distinction, though 
almost always overlooked, should be carefully kept in mind. 
In other words, the purely dramatic part handles one great 
problem. The whole book handles, and solves too, another 
great problem. Why does this righteous man suffer so? is the 
problem in the first case. The problem, or rather the theorem, 
of the other case is: You see by this history that if a peculiarly 
righteous man suffers peculiarly, the end of the Lord is that the 
righteous man may be more blessed still. The history, as a whole, 
shews that “the Lord is very pitiful, and of tender mercy.” 
(James v. 11). 

The great practical lesson of the poem, or the dramatical 
portion, is resignation. Not resignation to the actings of a God 
hidden in complete incomprehensibility, and represented as 
being without determined attributes as the ground of the out- 
births of His administration. Such resignation would amount 
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to little more than stupid despair; and a great author is sure 
that the doctrine of utter incomprehensibility lies on one of the 
high roads to Atheism.’ But the resignation advocated is con- 
sonant with meek submission, and contentedness under every 
phase of the administration of One who must be just and 
righteous in all His ways; who must be just and righteous with 
regard to me in my sorest adversity, whether I can reconcile 
His attributes of goodness and righteousness and my dire 
sufferings or no. Perhaps the doctrine now laid down is not 
far removed from what may be called the old-fashioned doctrine, 
and the very general one regarding the aspect of the discussion 
in the book. 

The great practical lesson of the book itself of Job— 
that is, adding the historical portion to the purely poetical— 
is, however, quite a different lesson from the former one. 
That was assured resignation, or sweet. submission: ‘¢his is 
the propriety of joyful hope in g certain deliverance, as soon 
as ever the end of the Lord in causing the afflictions has been 
subserved. In other words, and as the New Testament com- 
ment declares, the doctrine to be drawn from the whole book is, 
that, with regard to the sufferings of the righteous—including 
the very sorest affliction of the most perfect man, or, to vary the 
phraseology, the man capable of enduring, and being benefited 
by the very heaviest afflictions—a joyful end shall be reached 
when the suffering has effected its purifying and elevating purpose. 
It is new to distinguish the lesson of the drama from the lesson 
of the whole book; but it is proper to do so, since the lessons 
are so very different. In the one case, we argue, from an 
incomplete action, to what must be the result. In the other 
case, we have the absolute result, itself, in view, and we have 
only to construct a whole in which the parts shall be in harmony. 


Epilogue.—It can by no means be concealed that a certain 
objection may at once be taken to the view adopted above, that 





+ “Examining the matter superficially, one can see no possibility of a 
satisfactory solution of the riddle, and may easily fall into the notion that there 
is nothing for it but to refer all to the incomprehensibility of God’s ways; a 
course which conducts to Arueism.”—Lecture on the Book of Job, p. 328; see 
also pp. 314, 327. 
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Moses was the editor-author of the Book of Job, in that he 
published it before the commencement of his specific mission to 
Pharaoh in behalf of his Hebrew countrymen. The objection 
referred to is even a weighty one, and it is so little recondite, 
that our famous Colenso, and all Rationalists belonging to the 
same school, have adopted the rudiments of the objection as an 
argument to be always made to take its place in the very front of 
their battle-line. I shall state the objection in question in the 
words of a friendly critic, who has favoured me with some 
remarks upon my performance of (it must be owned) too highly 
complimentary a character. 

“ Whilst reading the first part of your article, it occurred to 
me” (writes my correspondent) “that possibly some one, not 
carefully considering the subject, might be disposed to bring up 
an objection to the important issue, that the Book of Job was 
published by Moses before he was specially commissioned, from 
what is stated in Exodus vi. 3,etc. If‘ Jehovah,’ it may be said, 
was the revealed name of God—a name unknown till Moses was 
expressly commissioned—the occurrence of this name in the 
historical department of the Book of Job implies the publishing 
of the book after that name was revealed, and not before. A 
thoughtful study of the point, no doubt, might remove the 
objection, but many rush at once to conclusions without looking 
at an argument in all its bearings.” 

This objection (so fairly stated) lies equally against the use 
of the term Jehovah in the Book of Genesis, and, especially, in 
the early portions thereof. All English readers, anxious to see 
this difficulty—originating, of course, with German critics—set 
out in all its force, and with the pomp of circumstance, have 
only to betuke themselves to the volumes so industriously pro- 
duced by the diligent Bishop of Natal. I shall take it for 
granted that the strength of the objection, whether directed 
against the Mosaic-authorship of Genesis, or against the Mosaic- 
authorship of the historical portion of Job, is present to my 
reader’s mind. 

Turn we now to the words of the passage in Exodus: “ And 
God spake unto Moses, and said unto him, I am the Lorn ; and 
I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the 
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name of God Almighty, but by my name JEHOVAH was I not 
known to them.”—Exodus vi. 2 and 3. 

My answer to the objection, or my solution of the difficulty, 
is, if not quite identical with, substantially the same as Heng- 
stenberg’s, as applicable to the case of the Book of Genesis. 
God appeared unto Abraham, etc., as “God Almighty” (El 
Shaddai), but by His name “ Jehovah” was He not known to 
those patriarchs. Observe, in the first place, the carefully put 
antithesis between the appearing, and the being known. God 
declares, I appeared unto Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, but 
I was not known to them. The verb which is employed to denote 
appearance is one which represents perception of the most 
general character. It is the very verb which occurs so frequently 
. in Genesis i. in the formula, “ God saw that it was good.” 
The other verb is, on the other hand, one of a very different 
class as to intensity of perception. YJ? denotes intimate know- 
ledge. For instance, it occurs in Genesis iv. 1, where, we are 
told, “Adam knew Eve, his wife:” where, consequently, the 
knowledge must be understood to be of the most intimate 
description. 

Again: God might be long called (and He was, in fact, long 
called) “ Jehovah,” without the fulness of the meaning which 
lay in that name, as the revealed sacred name, denoting the 
relation in which He stood to Israel, being at all known. 

Even in our day many say, Lord, Lord (as many will say 
“in that day,” Matt. vii. 22), who yet know not the true 
meaning of the word. Some persons never rise above the 
spiritual region of El Shaddai, into that of the Jenovan of 
Revelation. I know individuals who never speak of the Deity 
but as God Almighty; and the persons are quite unconscious 
how the terms, uttered orally, correspond with the real state of 
the spirit within. The same sort of thing may be observed 
among the various sects and parties around us; ez. gr., the 
followers of Count Zinzendorf were fulsome adulators of the 
suffering fleshly characteristics (as they esteemed them) of our 
blessed Lord; and see how words, in complete correspondence, 
run through the Moravian hymnology. 





W. G. 
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THE SITE AND RIVERS OF EDEN. 
By ORtentTa.ist. 


Gen. ii. 1O—14. “ A stream issues in Eden, to water the garden, 
and thence it is divided into four sources. The name of the first 
is Pishon ; it surrounds all that land of Khavilah, where there is 
the gold; and the gold of that land is good ; there is the bedolakh 
and the stone of shoham. And the name of the second stream is 
Gikhon; it surrounds all that land of Kush. And the name of the 
third stream is the Tigris; it flows east of Ashur. And the fourth 
stream is Phrat.”’ The word “713 nahar, is variously rendered in 
the English version river, flood, stream, etc. Its root means ¢o 
flow ; and it thus appropriately expresses any current of water, 
great or small. It is applied to the branch of the Arabian Gulf 
through which the Israelites were led. It is emphatically and 
often applied to the Euphrates; but in most of these cases the 
proper name Phrdt (~Euphrates) is added. Sometimes it is 
qualified by the epithets “ great, broad,” etc. But without such 
qualifications it is used where a great body of flowing water can- 
not be meant, as when Job applies it to brooks (vi. 15); and the 
Psalmist (Ps. xlvi. 5) to the brook Kedron. In this sense the 
stream of Eden must be understood. But if so, how is it 
applied in the passage to the Euphrates and Tigris, which are 
noble rivers? These appear as great rivers where they come 
most into notice in Bible reading,—in their flow through the 
Chaldean territory. And interpreters have most inconsiderately 
looked in these quarters for the land of Eden, and its garden or 
paradise. But is it not extraordinary that the rise of a river in a 
garden should have been taken to mean the whole course of that 
river? As well might a geographer, on reading that the Rhine 
rises in the Alps, seek for those mountains on the map of the Low 
countries ; or for the American Rocky Mountains in Louisiana ; 
or for the Himalayas in Sindh. Into the endless dreams about 
the site of the garden I mean not to enter; nor could I, without 
having recourse to many volumes, trust my memory to state 
them all. But two facts I take to be conclusively established. 

* 1. The commonly supposed site, at or below the confluence 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, is alluvial land, of post-Adamic 
formation ; it belongs to what is geologically called the recent 
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or post-pleistocene formation. Rawlinson* thus describes the 
territory : “ Traces of post-tertian deposits have been found as 
far up the country as Tel Edi, and Hammam, or more than 200 
miles from the embouchure of the Shat el Arab.” This extends 
far above the junction of the Euphrates and Tigris, thus entirely 
precluding the possibility of that as the position of Paradise. 
Nor is this the whole extent of the delta; for he also says: 
“From the edge of the alluvium, a little below Hit, to the 
present coast of the Persian Gulf, at the mouth of the Shat el 
Arab, is a distance of above 430 miles.” Hence the site of the 
garden cannot be identified with any part of Chaldea; for all 
that region was sea until the land was formed like that in 
Egypt, Sindh, Louisiana, Holland, Bengal, etc., by the gradual 
deposition of mud brought down by the rivers. 

2. The Paradise was situated on a very elevated position. It 
is easy to shew that this is no new idea, but one very ancient, 
though often lost sight of. It is rather implied than distinctly 
and largely stated in various critical works. Thus, in Fair- 
bairn’s Imperial Dictionary of the Bible, it is said: “ The four 
rivers had their origin in the garden.” Now of these the two 
that are known had their origin on an Armenian mountain ; nor 
can any river have its origin otherwise than in a high region. 
The same is implied in Kitto’s Biblical Encyclopedia (Paradise, 
paragraph 3). And if I cite Milton in his Paradise Lost, it is 
not for the purpose of resting on what may be thought mere 
poetic description, but because it would be unreasonable to 
overlook the opinion of so accurate a geographer of his day, as 
every part of that poem proves him to have been. Thus he 
makes the angel describe Paradise to Adam :— 

First father! called by thee, I come, thy guide, 

To the garden of bliss, thy seat prepared, 
A woody mountain, whose high top was plain.” (Book vii.) 

Again, he speaks of “ Tigris at the foot of Paradise ” (Book 
ix.), which implies that the river rolled down from a lofty emi- 
nence. Again, in Book xi., he represents a part of the garden— 
“Where entrance up from Eden easiest winds :” that is, from the 
land of Eden. Also in Book xi. he makes Adam say of the theo- 





« Five Great Empires, vol. i., p. 5. 
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phany of the Divine presence: ‘On this mount he appeared ;” 
and makes Adam also contrast Eden as “ this rock,” with “all 
the earth;” and “its pre-eminence” with “the even ground 
below.” He makes Raphael accompany Adam “to a hill of 
Paradise the highest.”? And in the end he describes the expul- 
sion from the garden, as “down the cliff to the subjected 
plain.” Thus Milton’s idea of Paradise is very obvious. 

I attach no weight to the notion of seven heavens, not con- 
fined to Rabbis, nor to that of Mohammadans, that Paradise was 
not located on the earth. R. Eliezer says: “Septem condita 
sunt antequam creatus erat mundus.” ‘ Seven things were 
created before the world;” and one of these was “ Paradise.” 
But the words of Mohammad in the Quran (ii. 34) do not sus- 
tain the interpretation which his followers put on them. He 
does not assign to Paradise a super-terrestrial position, but only 
a mountainous. He represents God as saying to Adam and Eve, 
powry COWS. ... Nga! LG, “And we said, Get you down, 
there shall be a dwelling-place for you in the land.” This, how- 
ever, shews the origin of the idea of a celestial Paradise so fre- 
quently developed by commentators on the Quran. On either 
view, a lofty position is assigned to it. 

But what especially concerns us is this: do the Scriptures 
throw any light on the situation of Paradise,—not its latitude 
and longitude, but its elevation? They do. The passage before 
us ascribes to it the rise of a stream, and that stream the source 
of a great river,—a circumstance impossible if its position had 
not been on a mountain or table-land. But, besides, there are 
many direct and indirect allusions and metaphors drawn from 
it, all of them implying the idea of its lofty position. Moses 
saw the vision of the burning bush, of similar emblematic import 
with the tree of life, on Mount Horeb. Elijah received his last 
prophetic mission on Horeb. LEzekiel® (viii. 3, ix. 4) saw the 
vision of the Kerubim (a name associated with Eden) on Mount 
Zion. Paul was caught up to Paradise. In Rev. xxi. 10, the 
New Jerusalem is depicted as situated on “a great and high 
mountain,” which is identified with Paradise ; for from under 





6 Pirke, p. 3, Lat. Trans. 
© Many chapters of Ezekiel were obviously written before the captivity. 
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the throne of God, on its summit, wells out the river of the 
water of life, as the stream had its source in the typical Para- 
dise ; and on its banks, as in the typical Eden, grows the tree of 
life. Ezekiel (xxviii. 18) uses very remarkable language regard- 
ing the King of Tyre, in reference to his assumption of almost 
superhuman dignity. ‘Thou hast been in Eden, the garden of 
God ; I have set thee on the holy mount.” This is too obvious 
to require comment. Ezekiel evidently drew his metaphor from 
Eden, and knew that its site was a mountain.4 

Consider now the statement of the passage in question: “a 
stream in Eden* to water the garden ;” and contrast it with the 
opinion often advanced as unquestionable, that four rivers, and 
these great ones, and near their mouth, flowed out of the garden. 
This has no accordance with the inspired words. The text does 
not say a “great river,” nor does it speak of rivers in the 
garden; but uses a word in the singular, which denotes any 
flow of water down to the smallest rill, as the brook Kedron, 
and as Job (xiv. 11) speaks of “ the flood (the same word nahar) 
decaying and drying up,” which occurs every year in the dry 
season, with thousands of the smaller streams, called in India 
nald. And though Euphrates is a great river, yet every great 
river is a small rill in its source; and the source is the thing 
expressly spoken of here. The river issues; the spring gushes 
out. Four heads are also spoken of; but the text does not 
state whether or not they are additional to the first. One 
stream watered the garden ; so far the meaning is express. But 
does it not say, thence that stream was parted into four? By 
no means. The words are: “Thence (it) was parted.” The 
obvious antecedent of the pronoun “it” is not “ river,’ but 
“Eden.” Thence, viz., beyond the garden, Eden was broken, 
or parted by ridges of hills, and spurs of the mountain, into 
four heads, or as they are termed in physical geography, “ water- 
sheds,”—slopes and valleys carrying off the water of the table- 
land by different streams. Now, whether or not these four 
streams were exclusive of the one that rose in the garden, by 





@ Had the clear-minded Edwards seen this, he could hardly have applied the 
passage to Satan. 
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consulting any good map of the region in which the Euphrates 
and Tigris originate, we shall find even in the present state of 
the land an agreement with the description in the text, while we 
must remember there can be no certainty how far the deluge, or 
some upheaval or subsidence before or after it, may have altered 
the watersheds and streams as to number and position. 

The names of the other two streams do not appear to have 
been preserved in the geography of the region, as they are in 
the text ; and various have been the theories regarding them, all 
based on the two erroneous assumptions that we are to look for 
great rivers, and in low lands. Josephus finds them in the Nile 
and the Ganges. This, I think, does not fully satisfy even 
those who pay some respect to it; for while the land of Eden, 
in which the garden was, may have been a considerable region, 
it is very unnatural to view it as stretching from Bengal to 
Abyssinia, over the Persian and Arabian Gulfs. And just as 
unsatisfying is the attempted identification of them with the 
Indus, which washes India, and the Oxus, which flows through 
Bokhara to the Sea of Aral. All such theories are suicidal, in 
supposing one river divided into four,’ and then making the 
contradictory supposition of there being rivers far asunder and 
totally unconnected. One of the heads of the Tigris rises not 
far from Lake Van; and Layard supposes that it actually flows 
subterraneously from that lake, or that the lake feeds its spring. 
In maps of Rawlinson, and the Encyclopedia Britannica, besides 
the head of the Tigris proper, two streams spring from the south 
side of Mount Niphates—the snowy mountain ; and there is a 
third called Seit, which rises east of Lake Van, but joins the 
other three, near their confluence, while a main source of the 
Euphrates is on the northern slope of the same mountain. 

Here then, more probably than in any other position, we 
find the streams of Eden; and with a like probability this moun- 
tain may be regarded as the site of the garden; and all the 
plateau, including Ararat and many miles around the mountain, 
may he the land of Eden. If we do not reckon Seit, the first of 
the streams is Bittés, which might correspond to Pishon, if it 








F Rosh never means river ; and can here only be the table-land giving origin 
to the streams. 
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could be found to be an ancient name. The second is called 
Myafarekin, but there is a town called Khai, which might have 
originated in the name Gikhon; but these etymologies are not 
to be pressed ; for the names of Pishon and Gikhon may possibly 
not have been preserved at all. The third in order is the Tigris, 
which, in the words of Rawlinson, “ goes eastward to Assyria,” 
according to the inspired text, margin. The fourth is the 
Euphrates. Now all these rise in the ridge of Niphates, ex- 
tending from about the source of the Tigris to the vicinity of 
Lake Van. 

The only difficulty is in the names of the territories. Khavilah 
may perhaps be connected with Khai, and extending from Pishon 
to Gikhon. Kush, in post-diluvian times, gave his name to 
regions in Arabia and Abyssinia; but before the confusion of 
tongues this “father of Nimrud” may have given his name to 
this mountain, which the Arabs call “ Jebel Nimrud,” or Nim- 
rod’s mountain. Assyria got its name from Ashur. These two 
names are both post-diluvian ; while the names of the districts 
forming the watersheds of Mount Niphates were primitive. But 
before the confusion of tongues the names of Kush and Ashur 
may have been given from the occupancy of these districts by 
some of the tribes of Kush’ and Ashur,' in substitution for the 
primitive ones no longer vernacular ; or there may have been a 
Kush and an Ashur among the sons of Adam, who may have 
originated these two names. 

If it be thought a difficulty to suppose the Paradise on a 
snowy mountain, I reply, the present climate is no evidence that 
it was so in antediluvian times. I think it was quite otherwise ; 
but to establish this would demand a separate paper. 











& Fiirst says, Kush means ‘ Ethiop or black,” If so, it was probably an 
original name of the Cainites, for it may be rendered obvious that such com- 
plexion belonged to the mark given toCain. A portion of these may have given 
name to the district ; and from them Kush, the son of Ham, may have got his 
name. If the wife of Ham was a Cainite it would account for this, and for the 
curse resting on Canaan, the son of Ham. 

* Ashur means “prosperous.” It may have been a tribe sprung from a son 
of Adam, and may have peopled the region on the banks of the Tigris, whence 
the name may have been given to the son of Shem. 
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THE QUOTATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


Surerriciat thinkers are often ready to imagine a certain mode 
of doing something, and then to judge of correctness or incor- 
rectness by the adherence to this method. They ought first to 
be certain that their rule is the true rule, or the only one. 
There may be another as true, and, under certain circumstances, 
more suitable. 

It is not uncommon to entertain a very loose idea of the law 
of quotation, whether made in speech or in writing. Many 
suppose it ought to be word for word. Tried by this rule, 
Scripture quotation will very often be exceedingly inaccurate ; 
for, whether compared with the original Hebrew, or the 
Septuagint version, the quotations from the Old Testament in 
the New frequently depart from both in their expression. But 
such an idea of quotation is only just when viewed in a particular 
light, and made for a particular object. In its use of its own 
older writings, Scripture departs freely, frequently, and plainly 
from the above rule: neither is it a rule adhered to, when cir- 
cumstances require a departure from it, by the best ordinary 
writers. 

The true idea of quotation is, in fact, much freer and bolder 
than the above contracted view of it. And, moreover, its scope 
is wider, bolder, and freer in the exact proportion in which the 
original writer is understood. One who feels doubtful whether 
he understands a passage or not will not venture to take any 
liberties with it. He will transcribe it word for word. He will 
feel that any alteration he might make may give to it a meaning 
never intended. One who feels conscious that he has mastered 
the sense in all its bearings will not hesitate at making some- 
what free with the expression of his quotation. He will adapt its 
form to his present use, without fear of departing from its spirit. 
But none will venture to make so free use of a quotation as the 
writer himself should he have occasion to do so. He knows its 
sense, and its bearing and application. He will apply it where 
another would not dare todo so. He will alter it with a freer 
hand. But, whether done by author or by others, the true law 
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of quotation is not confined to a verbal copying. Where the object 
is to shew the style of a writer, of course his very words are the 
thing to be regarded. Now this, we believe, is not the object of 
Scripture in a single one of its quotations. Its object is higher 
by far, and in the pursuit of this object it goes through the entire 
range of the law which regulates legitimate quotation, but never 
goes beyond it. Sometimes it adheres to the exact expression of 
the original, sometimes it alters it a little, sometimes much ; 
sometimes it enters into its spirit, scarcely using its words, a 
significant phrase alone, perhaps, shewing to what place and to 
what writer it refers. Its law, from which no departure is made, 
is adherence to the sense of the original and its application to 
the present purpose. To adhere to this, the grand law of 
quotation, it is often necessary to depart from the mere 
expression of the original. 

We find such a use of quotation among ordinary writers, and 
used at times with the happiest effect. Cicero, that great 
master of the Latin tongue, knew well this art of quotation ; 
how and when to alter the expression that he might bring it to 
bear, not with diminished but with additional force. Thus, he 
often speaks of the class of readers whom he should desire for 
his works, and, in doing so, quotes a saying of Lucilius. 
Lucilius wished for readers who were neither among the most 
learned or the most ignorant classes, and Cicero, expressing his 
concurrence with this view of Lucilius, quotes the same phrase 
in three different ways. In the passage as preserved by Pliny, 
he thus quotes from Lucilius: “ I do not write: for very learned 
people ; I do not wish my works to be read by Manius Persius, 
but by Junius Congus.”’ This Persius was a man of great 
learning, while Congus was a man of moderate information. In 
his book, De Oratore, Cicero dwells upon the same subject, and 
again quotes this expression from the writings of Lucilius, but 
he here introduces a different name as the representative of his 
class of moderately learned men: “ Persium non curo legere, 
Lelium, Decimum volo.” (ii. vi.) 

In his book, De Finibus (i. iii.), he departs, avowedly, a little 
from the sentiment of Lucilius. He no longer refuses the 
judgment of the most learned, while he avows his preference for 
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that of the next order of learning: “ Utinam esset ille Persius ! 
Scipio vero et Rutilius multo etiam magis !” 

In these three passages, each avowedly quoted from Lucilius, 
Cicero, while he retains the same representative for the highest 
order of learning, makes in each place a different representative 
for the next order of knowledge, and uses words and names 
which Lucilius did not. Has he, in this, departed from the 
legitimate use of quotation? By no means. The expression is 
altered, but only to bring the passage to bear in its full force in 
each separate place. In one place Congus, in another Lelius, 
in another Scipio and Rutilius, are the best representatives of the 
class he refers to, and he unhesitatingly alters as circumstances 
call for. He departed from the expression in order to adhere 
more perfectly to the spirit of the original; for it was thus, he 
thought, that Lucilius would himself have written, if he were 
writing under the circumstances of Cicero. Among the 
ancients it was not unusual to convey the sense of a verse by its 
initial words, or, of large passages, by a line or half a line. 
And we have Milner in his End of Controversy, in his first essay 
on the Existence of God, bringing together, in one continuous 
passage, several verses scattered up and down in two chapters of 
the Book of Job, and slightly altering their expression in order 
to suit the passage into which he introduces them. 

But if we find ordinary writers thus making a free use of 
quotation, and not adhering, where occasion required, to the 
very words of the original, we must not be surprised or offended 
if Scripture does the same. The laws of quotation in the one 
case are not to be different from the laws in the other. We 
must be able to judge of Scripture language, in all respects, as 
we judge of human language, else we cannot judge of it at all. 
The moment we attempt to separate it from the ordinary 
category, and to give it a peculiar rank of its own, that moment 
we put it out of our own power to judge of it, and, in fact, 
render it unintelligible. The perfect conformity of Scriptural 
language to all human language is a vital necessity with us. 
In whatever degree we make it to depart from this conformity, 
we place it in the region of the unknown and unintelligible, 
Now, we will find Scripture using the utmost latitude in its 
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manner of quotation, while it never departs from its essential 
laws. As we remarked that no one would make so free a use 
of quotation as the writer of the book that is quoted, because no 
one understood it so well in all its bearings, so we will find 
Scripture quoting from Scripture with a freedom and a latitude 
that an ordinary quoter from it might not at all times think 
himself authorized in doing, and which intimates the highest 
claim to an intimate knowledge of its sense and spirit. We 
will find the New Testament writers and speakers quoting from 
the Old Testament with a boldness and a freedom which becomes 
their claim to know the sense of the Old Testament better and 
more fully than the Old Testament writers did themselves. 
And all this is only in perfect conformity with that theory which 
supposes the New Testament writers to be inspired by the same 
spirit which inspired the ancient prophets, and which thus 
makes their quotations to be, in fact, the Great Author quoting 
his own sayings, and applying them, it may be, with an applica- 
tion unknown to the first human utterers of his mind, yet not 
unknown and not foreign to the Spirit’s mind when He first 
uttered them through the prophets, and had in mind those 
various future times and occasions to which He intended His 
utterances to apply. 

We will find one feature of Scriptural quotation to consist in 
this, that it combines in one passage texts taken from different 
places. Thus Paul’s reference to God’s testimony in the Old 
Testament: ‘I have found David the son of Jesse, a man after 
mine own heart, which shall fulfil all my will,” is nowhere found 
in any one place of the Old Testament, but is made up of ex- 
pressions found in different places (Acts xiii. 22). The phrase 
“after mine own heart” is taken from Samuel’s description of 
the kind of man whom God would put into the place of Saul 
(1 Sam. xiii. 14), while the remainder of the passage is a mere 
epitome of various accounts of David, some of them very long, 
and found readily scattered throughout the historical books and 
the Psalms (Psalms Ixxxix. 20, 21 ; lxxviii. 72, etc., etce.). Dif- 
ferent places in the Old Testament might be cited as being here 
quoted, but no one of them supplies all the expressions. What 
is there however said, does contain in substance, and more than 
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once in phrase, what Paul in this place quotes as the testimony 
of God to David in the Old Testament. From Mark i. 2,3, we 
find that passages found in two prophets are combined, and pre- 
sented as a quotation from one of them, while the name of the 
other is not introduced at all. The words of verse 2, with very 
slight changes, are found in Malachi iii. 1 ; while those words 
do not occur in Isaiah from whom they profess to be quoted. 
The words of verse 3 are, however, found in Isa. xl. 3, and 
they imply the sense of Malachi’s expression, and so the com- 
bined quotation is referred to Isaiah. Transcribers were so 
struck with the apparent impropriety of referring these two 
verses to Isaiah, that they altered the original reading “ év Hoaa 
Tw Tpodyrn,”’ to the reading in our Authorized Version, “ év tats 
mpopyrais,” which is now given up as incorrect. That reference 
is made in this place of Mark to both Isaiah and Malachi there 
can be no doubt, while there is as little that the name of one, 
and in this instance that of the chief of these prophets, is put 
for a quotation taken from both. We might find it difficult to 
justify such a mode of quotation from ordinary writers ; as, for 
example, to say that passages taken from Shakspeare and 
Jonson, and occurring one after the other, were written by 
Shakspeare. But it is quite plain that, however unbelievers in 
the inspiration of the Old Testament may break up that book 
into the several parts composed by the several writers, and look 
upon them as just as distinct from each other as the books of 
ordinary writers were, this was not the light in which it was 
regarded either by Jewish or Christian writers. They regarded 
the book as a whole, composed under a common guidance of 
inspiration. It is this which justifies, and which, in all proba- 
bility, led such a writer as Mark to group together as one 
quotation and as written by Isaiah, that which had two human 
authors. He always looked on the Old Testament as a con- 
nected whole, written at different periods, and by different men, 
but all having acommon object, because all composed under the 
inspiration of one and the same Spirit. He hence refers to Isaiah 
words found only in Malachi, because he felt that the expression 
which he also quotes from the individual prophecy of Isaiah 
has the very same bearing and sense as the parallel passage in 
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Malachi. We believe that Isaiah and Malachi are the only 
prophets who combine the sending of John the Baptist with 
the appearance of Messiah. The quotation, therefore, from 
both of these prophets under the name of one of them seems 
peculiarly appropriate. 

We would in the same way refer the celebrated quotation 
of Zechariah in Matthew xxvii. 9, as an instance of the referring 
of prophecies by two different writers to one of them by name. 
We suppose that Matthew here refers not only to the prophecy 
of Zechariah, whose words, to a considerable extent, he intro- 
duces, but also to the symbolic action and prophecy of Jere- 
miah, chapters xviii. and xix., to which prophet he refers by 
name. We suppose that in using the language of Zechariah, 
and expressly mentioning the name of Jeremiah, as referred to 
by him in this place, he signifies his bringing together under one 
name, and in one place, passages found in the Old Testament in 
two distinct books ; and also that the view of the whole transac- 
tion in question as related by Matthew requires the two distinct 
‘passages to be thus combined in order to be prophetical in its 
full extent of the transaction related in the Gospel. As this 
passage presents considerable difficulty, and has given rise to 
much controversy, we will devote some attention to it. We will 
first refer to the entire transaction as it is related in the Gospel 
history. 

The authorized translation of Matthew xxvii. 9 does not, in 
one place, satisfy us. The phrase dv ériujocavto amd viav 
*Icpand does not appear to be properly translated by ‘‘ whom 
they of the children of Israel did value.” To us it appears 
capable of only two translations. The first is “whom they 
valued out of (é. e. selecting from) the children of Israel,” a 
translation which Dean Alford, by his marginal references to 
verse 21 and to Luke vi. 13, appears to countenance. The 
second, and that which we prefer, is “ whom they valued for, or 
on account of, the children of Israel.” This use of dzo is 
frequent both in classical and New Testament Greek, and several 
examples of it are to be found in Matthew’s Gospel (x. 28; 
xiii. 44; xiv. 26; xvili. 7, etc.). As being more agreeable to 
the sense of the entire transaction we prefer this to the former 
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translation ; and now let us refer to the transaction itself, and 
see the light in which the Gospels lay it before us. 

In the first place the act of the estimation or valuation of 
our Lord’s life here spoken of is the valuation in especial of the 
rulers of Israel, and particularly of the party of the Pharisees. 
It is they who bargain with Judas, and affix the price of Christ’s 
life. Now from John xi. 47—53, we learn plainly in what 
light these regarded Christ. They regarded His life as the 
equivalent for the life of the entire nation. If He was permitted 
to run His course the destruction of Israel must ensue; if He 
was cut off the life of the nation would be preserved. Such was 
the view put forward by Caiaphas, and adopted and acted on by 
the council and the Pharisees. Their taking away His life from 
Christ was considered as equivalent to the saving that of their 
entire nation. The safety (in their sense of the word) of Israel 
was the main thing aimed at. It was to preserve what they 
considered the nation’s life that their measures were directed, 
and the destruction of Christ’s life was the preservation of 
Israel’s. In other words, the life of Christ was the equivalent 
of that of Israel, was the value which they put upon it. They 
would procure the one by the sacrifice of the other. Israel’s 
existence was to be ensured by Christ’s death, and Jsrael’s 
existence was the great aim and object in the entire transaction. 
And, next, how are they to secure it, i. e., how are they to 
destroy Christ? This was the object of their bargain with 
Judas, and this they secure for thirty pieces of silver, which 
thus become the value of Christ’s life, which life was again the 
value of that of Israel. By a direct chain of consequence the 
thirty pieces of silver become the value, first of the life of Christ, 
and next, and mainly, of the life of Israel. If this money 
proximately represents Christ, it remotely, but just as certainly, 
represents the nation of Israel, But this is not the last link in 
this unbroken chain. The money is returned to the Pharisees. 
Conscience-stricken Judas will have none of it. He casts it 
from him as a viper from his bosom, and it becomes the property 
of the chief priests and elders, 7. e., of that same party who were 
planning to preserve the life of the nation. What are they to 
do with it? The price of blood cannot be mixed up with the 
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offerings of the treasury, and so they buy with that sum of 
money the field which belonged to the potter near Jerusalem. 
And now we see the transaction in its full bearing. The pot- 
ter’s field is the equivalent of the money, which was the equiva- 
lent of Christ’s life, which was the equivalent of that of Israel, 
i. e., the potter’s field represented, according to the Gospel 
history, the nation of Israel in the estimation of its rulers. This 
is the view which the Gospels give us of this remarkable transac- 
tion; and this transaction is, according to Matthew, the one traced 
out fully in the prophecies of Jeremiah and Zechariah, quoted and 
referred to under the name of the former and greater of these two 
prophets. The potter of the Gospel is the representative of the 
potter of Jeremiah and Zechariah: the potter’s field is the iden- 
tical field which Jeremiah visited, as related in chapter xviii. 

We will now see how the reference, not to either of these 
prophets, but to both of them, is required to carry out, and fully 
' carries out, the full significance of the act. In fact, a reference 
to one only of the two would not answer. One is required to 
fill up the omission of the other, and to embrace in its fulness 
the transaction of the Gospel history. Jeremiah speaks only of 
the potter’s clay representing the utterly broken fortunes of the 
nation of Israel. Zechariah speaks only of the valuation of 
Christ at thirty pieces of silver, and the giving of this money to 
the potter in the Lord’s house as the equivalent for his property. 
Both are required to give all the links of that chain which the 
Gospel history has forged. Some links are given by Zechariah, 
the rest by Jeremiah ; while it is Jeremiah alone who repre- 
sents the full significancy of the action in its bearing on the 
future of Israel. From Zechariah we learn that the potter 
received in return for his property thirty pieces of silver in the 
house of the Lord, and that this was the amount at which Christ 
was valued, predictive of that portion of the Gospel history 
which represents the rulers of the house of the Lord purchasing 
from the potter his field with the price of Christ’s life; from 
Jeremiah we learn that this potter’s field and clay represented 
the nation of Israel in the state of utter ruin and desolation to 
which they should be reduced. Without Zechariah we should 
not see how in prophecy Christ and his betrayal were connected 
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with the transaction; without Jeremiah we should not see how 
in prophecy Israel and its ruin were the theme. Both together 
fill up the Gospel narrative ; and Matthew, by his reference to 
both under one name, tells us that what both taught was the 
full enunciation of the meaning of the bargain of the Pharisees 
with Judas for the life of Christ. The quotation is another 
instance of the custom of Scripture to group together two or 
more passages from different writers under the name of one, and 
affords us, as we think, a most striking instance of the wisdom 
and propriety of doing so. To us it suggests, instead of casting 
any doubt on the inspiration of St. Matthew, enabling him to 
point out what prophecies of the Old Testament bear upon his 
history, and elucidate it at the same time that it fulfils them. 
This he has done by giving us the words of Zechariah, and the 
name of Jeremiah, i. e., referred to both their prophecies under 
the name of the latter. The latter name is with propriety the 
one selected. Of the two prophets he was the greatest ; of the 
two prophecies, while the words of Zechariah more literally 
describe a great part of the Gospel narrative, the whole sense 
and meaning of the potter’s action, as related by Jeremiah, and 
explained by him in its symbolic bearing upon the people of 
Israel, is required to bring out the true and full sense of the 
Gospel narrative, viz., representing it as teaching us that what 
the rulers of Israel did for the safety of their nation, did but 
secure possession of that fatal field which their own great 
prophet Jeremiah had foretold to be symbolical of a “ land deso- 
late, and a perpetual hissing: of God shewing them the back 
and not the face in the day of their calamity” (xviii. 16, 17). 

From Mark xi. 17, we find that passages taken from different 
prophets are joined into one quotation without any distinct 
reference as to the place or writer from whom they are taken. 
Reference is here made beyond question to Isa. lvi. 7, and 
Jer. vii. 11, but neither prophet is named. What they have 
said in the two places becomes one passage in the Gospel, which 
has left the former of them quite unaltered, using the exact 
words of the Septuagint, while preserving the sense, it very 
much altered the words of the latter so as to join in with the 
expression of the former. 
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Rom. xi. 8 affords another illustration of this mode of 
quotation. We have in this one verse reference undoubtedly 
made to four passages of the Old Testament, and to no less than 
three of its writers (Deut. xxix. 3; Isa. vi.9; xxix. 10; Ezek. 
xii. 2). The sentiment, and to some degree the expression, of 
these passages are adopted, and all formed into a single verse 
without the mention of any name. And this passage, we may 
observe, lets us partly into the reason for this mode of quota- 
tion. It will be remarked that when St. Paul, in the ninth and 
tenth verses, goes on to quote still further from the Scriptures 
in proof of his point, he mentions the name of the writer from 
whom he quotes, “and David saith.” The passage he next 
quotes is from one of David’s Psalms, and he therefore names 
David. We may hence conclude that in the eighth verse St. Paul 
would have mentioned the name of the writer, but that he knew 
that his quotation was made up from several sources, and so, to 
avoid encumbering his argument with a variety of names, he uses 
the simple expression “it is written,” leaving it to his reader’s 
knowledge of Scripture to recognize the various places he referred 
to. This may guide us to give a similar reason for the similar 
phrase elsewhere, or for the use of a single name, when in 
reality more than one sacred writer is quoted from. Brevity is 
thereby secured. While we may well suppose that such was the 
accurate acquaintance on the part of the apostolic churches with 
the letter of their Scriptures that they would be at no loss to 
refer at once to the passage or passages which were referred to. 

It would not be difficult to collect more passages (e. g. 
2 Cor. vi. 16—18, from Levit. xxvi. 11, 12; Isa. lii. 11; 
Jer. xxxi. 9—33) which shew a similar manner of quotation. 
From them we learn that this is one of the ways of Scriptural 
quotation. It brings together in one place passages taken freely 
from the whole range of the Old Testament. It sometimes 
quotes them without reference to any particular book or writer, 
and at other times it names a writer, not as significant that the 
passage is found in him exclusively, but as indicating that his 
writings do more or less bear upon the point in hand, while it 
may also be possible that other writers not named have also 
spoken of it, and that their writings may be required to fill up 
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and fully bring out the sense, not complete, perhaps, in the pas- 
sage of the writer actually named. 

Another feature, which is readily seen to run throughout the 
quotations of Scripture, is that wherever, for any good reason, a 
departure from the exact words or expression may be required, 
perfect liberty is taken to do so, taking care at the same time to 
adhere to the spirit and sense of the original passage or passages. 

In Matthew i. 23, quoted from Isaiah vii. 14, we see a slight 
variation in the grammar for the sake of a better application of 
the passage to existing circumstances. That which is singular 
both in Hebrew and Septuagint, viz., “ hou shalt call,” is in the 
Evangelist changed into plural—“ they shall call.” The reason 
for this alteration is very evident, and very apposite. It fixes 
the sense of the Hebrew singular verb (MIN second person, 
singular feminine), “thou shalt call,” as not affirmed of any 
individual, but as affirmed of the community of believing 
Israelites, and of those who, conforming to the faith of Israel, are 
made partakers of their hopes and promises. Such is assuredly 
the true force of the Hebrew expression, and the translation of 
the Evangelist is doubtless really much more accurate than the 
apparently closer translation of the Septuagint («adXéoes), which 
would seem to make the words addressed exclusively to Ahaz. 

The quotation made in Matthew ii. 23, “ He shall be called 
a Nazarene,” very plainly and very fully carries out the view 
that the sacred writers do not at all confine themselves to the 
mere words of the passages referred to in their quotations. Here 
is a very brief quotation of a few words said to be spoken, not 
by any one prophet, but by the prophets generally. The exact 
expression occurs nowhere in the Old Testament. What then 
is this passage affirmed by Matthew to have been spoken by the 
prophets? Jesus was called by his contemporaries, by way of 
reproach, the Nazarene ; and his followers were with a similar 
object called Nazarenes, Nazareth and its inhabitants being 
proverbially despised in Israel (John i. 47). The quotation is 
then evidently a reference, in a few pithy words which embrace 
their sense, to those many and varied and copious passages in the 
books of the prophets, which set forth, along with the glory, the 
low estate of the Messiah. The Jew of a corrupt tradition over- 

cc? 
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looked these passages, and rejected Christ because of his humility. 
The Evangelist had these passages fully in his mind, their 
description of Christ as despised and rejected of men, and he 
sums up all their force and significance in a few words, which, to 
Jewish readers of his age, would most forcibly convey the idea 
of unutterable contempt, “He shall be called a Nazarene.” 
Here is no profession of any, the smallest, attempt to repeat any 
passage found in any prophet. Here is avowedly the setting 
forth, in a strong brief phrase, of the sense and meaning of 
many passages of many prophets. Yet, this phrase is said to 
have been “ spoken by the prophets,” thus carrying out exactly 
the view that the sacred writers, in their quotations, depart where 
they please from mere copying of expression, and in language 
of their own convey, as expressed by the prophets, what those 
prophets have expressed in different language. 

Matthew xii. 21 affords us an example of a quotation from a 
particular part of a named prophet which, adhering most strictly 
to the prophet’s sense, departs very freely from his language, 
evidently for the purpose of making the expression plainer to his 
readers. The Hebrew, correctly rendered in the Authorized Ver- 
sion, “ the isles shall wait for his law,” is in the Evangelist 
rendered “in his name shall the Gentiles trust.” The sense of 
both passages is the same, but the words are altered to bring out 
the sense more clearly to Matthew’s readers. Nor can it be said 
that the Evangelist departs from the expression of the Hebrew 
in order to copy or follow that of the Septuagint, with which 
version, in verse 21, he all but literally agrees ; for, in the pre- 
ceding verses, quoted from the same chapter of Isaiah, he 
departs widely from the language of the Septuagint. He is to be 
taken therefore as an authority wholly independent of the Sep- 
tuagint, who follows his own view alike where he agrees as where 
he differs from that version. Romans iii. 10—12 affords us 
another example from a writer who certainly cannot be upposed 
at all ignorant either of the Hebrew or Septuagint Scriptures. For 
the sake of adapting his quotation to the place where it is intro- 
duced by him, he recasts its form, while he preserves its sense. 
This will best be seen by simply placing side by side the parallel 
passages. 
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Psalm xiv. 1, 2. Romans iii. 10, 11. 

They are corrupt, they have done There is none righteous, no not 
abominable works, thereis nonethat one. There is none that under- 
doeth good. The Lord looked down _ standeth, there is none that seeketh 
from heaven upon the children of after God. 
men, to see if there were any that 
did understand and seek after God. 


It will here be readily seen the liberty which the Apostle 
takes with the mere text which he quotes, and declares that he 
quotes “as it is written.” He presents us with its sense in full, 
but he abbreviates very considerably, and affirms absolutely of 
mankind, by their want of understanding, what the psalm in the 
parallel verse makes an object of inquiry only, though, in the 
succeeding verses, it intimates that the inquiry had that unsuc- 
cessful issue for human merit which the Apostle directly asserts 
from it. Many other places might freely be referred to with a 
like result, but the above are certainly sufficient to carry out the 
proposition that one important and palpable feature of Scriptural 
quotation is, that it frequently and avowedly departs from the 
mere words which it refers to, while it adheres strictly to their 
sense, and even by its departures in various ways from their expres- 
sion, brings out their sense more fully for the readersof later times. 

There is an idea, not uncommon, that the New Testament 
writers derive their quotations from the Septuagint version. It 
is well to have a clear understanding of this question. A careful 
examination will lead us to the conclusion that the New 
Testament writers are not copyists of any version, but exercise 
a perfectly independent judgment of their own ; sometimes, nay 
often, following the Septuagint word for word, but, also, at others 
departing freely and materially from it; sometimes adhering to 
the Hebrew text as closely as translation from one language 
into another will admit, at other times making such alterations 
in the mere expression as would, according to their judgment, 
present the sense more clearly to their readers ; while full proof 
exists that in their variation from the Old Testament versions 
those variations are not caused through the quotation being 
made from an imperfect recollection. We will give brief bat 
sufficient proof of these several points. 
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Our first point is that the New Testament writers, at times, 
adhere to the Hebrew text as closely as translation will admit 
of. A comparison of Luke iii. 5, 6, with Isa. xl. 4, is an 
instance of this. It is true that the New Testament here is also 
identical for the most part with the Septuagint version ; but in 
one expression where the latter departs from the Hebrew, viz., 
in making a plural noun in the Hebrew singular in the Greek 
(DIO) 4 tpayeia), the New Testament follows the Hebrew 
and not the Septuagint. Rom. xii. 19, compared with 
Deut. xxxii. 35, shews this more fully. The Septuagint 
here departs very widely from the Hebrew in expression 
(év aypépa éxdicnoews avtatrodwow), while the epistle adheres 
strictly to it. 1 Pet. i. 16 is another instance of this, adhering 
closely to the Hebrew, while it departs from the expression of 
the Septuagint in the two places in Leviticus (xi. 44, xix. 2), where 
the passage occurs, using yéveoOe for écecOe. This exact con- 
formity to the Hebrew, where the Septuagint differs from this 
latter, is not, however, very often to be remarked in the quotations 
of the New Testament. The Septuagint being the version in 
use at the time, the agreement of the New Testament quotations 
with it are much more frequent and marked, as we will now 
briefly shew. 

There are many reasons why the quotations of the New 
Testament should be exact copies from, or closely follow, the 
version of the Septuagint. This latter was the version in use 
among the Jews throughout the world, and that to which 
Gentile and Christians would be directed in their religious 
inquiries. With, in our opinion, many and grave faults, it was 
a most valuable translation of the Scriptures, and so far as it 
adhered to the sense of the original, had an equal right with it 
to be called the word of God. We cannot, therefore, wonder 
that, in very many instances, the quotations of the New 
Testament are verbal copies from this version. We will merely 
place two examples of this agreement side by side. 

Deut. viii. 3. Matt. iv. 4, 

Oix ex’ dptw porw Choeta 6 Ove én’ dptw povw Choeta dv- 

dvOpwros, GXN’ eri wavti piypate Opwros, GXN’ eri wavti pymate éi- 


ee n , eat “ 
exmropevonevw Ea atopatos Ocod, Topevomevuy dia otopatos Qeod, 





XUM 





WiiMh 
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Here the only difference is the omission in the Gospel of the 
article before dvOpw7os in Deuteronomy. 

Isaiah xlix. 6. Acts xiii. 47. 

TéOea ce eis hiss eOviov, rod Téeka ce cis his EOviv, tov 
elvat ce cis owrnpiav Ews eaxdrov elvai ce eis swrypiay Ews éaxatov 
THs Ys. Ths Ys. 

The agreement in these places is perfect, and an agreement 
as perfect, or nearly so, may be noted in the following quotations 
also:—Matt. iv. 6=Psalms xci. 1]. Luke iii. 5, 6=Isa. xl. 4. 
Matt. iv. 7=Deut. vi. 16. Matt. xiii. 14=Isa. vi. 9. John 
xix. 24= Psalms xxii. 18. Acts ii. 25—28= Psalms xvi. 8—11. 
Acts viii. 32, 33=Isa. liii. 7, 8. Rom. iii. 4= Psalms li. 4. 
James ii. 8= Levit. xix. 18. James iv. 6=Prov. iii. 34. Acts 
xvvill. 26 = Isa. vi. 9. 

These instances, taken indiscriminately from every part of the 
New Testament, and from almost every one of its writers, shew 
us that these regarded the Septuagint version as God’s word, 
that they were thoroughly acquainted with it, and that they 
unhesitatingly copied its exact expressions, seeking to make no 
change where no change was required. 

But it is not so generally known, and it is most important to 
remark, that while sometimes, nay very often, following the 
exact expression both of Hebrew and Septuagint, the New 
Testament writers shew their independence by frequent departures 
from the Hebrew in expression, from the Septuagint in both 
expression and meaning. ‘This we will first shew by sufficient 
examples, and then draw the inferences to be gathered from the 
fact. In a former paragraph, wheve we shewed that the New 
Testament writers, in various instances, followed the sense rather 
than the mere words of the Old, we have, in effect, already 
entered upon this point so far as it refers to the departure from 
the ipsissima verba of the Hebrew text. For the sake of brevity, 
we will not then pursue it further in regard of this latter. We 
will merely give a list of some of the quotations which sometimes 
in the change of grammar, as relates to the alteration of mood or 
person, sometimes in the substitution of one word or phrase for 
another, or by expansion or abbreviation, depart from the text, 
though never from the sense of the original :—Matt. i. 23= 
Isa. vii. 14. Mark i. 2=Mal. iii. 1. Mark i. 3=Isa. xl. 3. 
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Eph. iv. 8=Psalms Ixviii. 19. Matt. xii. 21=Isa. xlii. 4. 
Matt. xiii. 14=Isa. vi. 10. Matt. xxi. 5 and John xii. 15= 
Zech. ix.9 .Mark xi. 17=Jer. vii. 11. John xii. 40=Isa vi. 10. 
Matt. xxvi. 831=Zech. xiii. 7. Matt. xxvii. 9, 10—=Zech. xi. 
12, 13. Acts ii. 17—21=Joel ii. 28, 29. Acts iii. 22, 23= 
Deut. xviii. 15, 18, 19. Acts vii. 43=Amos v. 25, 26. Rom. x. 
15=Isa. lii. 7. Rom. xi. 26=Isa. lix. 20. 1 Cor. ii. 9=Isa. 
Ixiv. 4. 1 Cor. xv. 45=Gen. ii. 7. 

It is of more importance to notice the fact that the New 
Testament writers are perfectly independent in their quotations 
of the Septuagint version as an authority to be adopted implicitly 
by them. It is not to our purpose here to inquire into the 
authority of that version, in our opinion often too highly rated. 
We do not, however, question its value and authority, and to 
this abundant testimony is given in the New Testament. It is 
frequently quoted verbatim, and acknowledged as God’s word, 
which every version of Scripture, so far as it adheres to the sense 
of the original, is to the fullest degree, and just as much so as 
the original writing itself is. But, at the same time, the New 
Testament writers shew in the fullest measure their independence 
of the Septuagint, and their sense that, in some respects, it has 
erred as a faithful version, by departing not infrequently, not 
merely from its expression, but from its meaning, in which last 
respect it has never been shewn, and, we believe, never can 
be shewn, that they depart from the proper text of the original 
Hebrew. It is of much consequence to note, however, that the 
New Testament writers hold themselves in perfect freedom as 
to following or departing from the Septuagint. They wholly 
disclaim its infallability. They recognise, in their departures 
from it, a superior knowledge on their own part of the true sense 
of the prophetical writings. This we now proceed to shew. 

We first place side by side the quotation of St. Matthew 
from Micah v. 1. 


Matt. ii. 6. Micah v. 2 (Septuagint). 
Kai od ByOdccu, yj "lovéa, od- Kai ot ByOdcéu, ofkos "Edpala, 
é ~ ) UJ ee a e ’ , ‘ B. an x. / Ul > r ’ 
apws €XaxXtaTy El ev Tots YYEMoow O\LyYOaTOS Et TOU Eva Ev XILAoWW 
> fa . an 4 . ’ e , > fa > . lal fog ’ a 
lovda, €« cod yap €EeXevoeTat yyoUv- —‘lovéa’ ex cod por EEeNeVoETaL TOV 
” ndaas , a ‘ ' 
fevos, GaTs Tomaver TOV Nacv pov cival Eis dpxovTa Tod "lopanr. 


zov ‘lopayn. 
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In this quotation St. Matthew departs both from the lan- 
guage and the sense of the Septuagint. The first of these 
departures is evident at a single glance. Using some of the 
expressions, ayd that in a way that shews the Evangelist’s 
acquaintance with the Septuagint version, for the resemblance 
is much stronger than could possibly arise from accident, he 
departs over and over also from the Septuagint expression, so 
that the divergence is greater than the correspondence. We 
will only remark one alteration, the substitution of the “ land 
of Judah” for Bethlehem’s ancient name of Ephratah, probably 
as being more descriptive to his readers than the Septuagint 
expression, which is also that of the Hebrew. But the plain 
and marked departure in sense of the Evangelist from the 
Septuagint is more fully to be noticed. The Septuagint, in 
apparent agreement with the Hebrew, makes a simple assertion 
of the utter insignificance of Bethlehem among the thousands or 
rulers of Judah, which insignificance, though real, and though 
implied in the passage, and though forming the very basis on 
which the saying of the prophet rests as its foundation, is not 
the point actually presented to notice. It is the real importance 
of little Bethlehem as the birthplace of the Ruler of Israel that 
Micah presents to notice. It is the contrast of this actual con- 
sequence with its, in other respects, insignificant position in 
Judah that the prophet would lay before his readers. The 
Vulgate, pointed as we have it, has seized upon this idea by its 
manner of presenting the passage, “ Parvulus es in milibus 
Juda!” Its littleness is pointed to as not actual—as worthy of 
notice only to give fuller force to its intrinsic grandeur. This 
the Septuagint has wholly failed to see, and not seeing it, has 
actually made nonsense of the passage. It simply asserts its 
utter insignificance, notwithstanding the following words, which 
go to shew, by their connection, that the ancient littleness of 
Bethlehem is only referred to in order to bring out more strongly 
the high honour and greatness to which God’s providence had 
raised it. The Evangelist has boldly seized upon this meaning 
of the Hebrew prophet hidden from the Alexandrian translator, 
and departed palpably and fully from his meaning. The Sep- 
tuagint asserts the insignificance of Bethlehem as the great, or 
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rather the only, feature noted by Micah; the Evangelist asserts 
' the grandeur of Bethlehem as the feature noted by the prophet, 
and gives as the reason the coming forth from that little city of 
the Ruler of Israel. With the Septuagint the littleness of 
Christ’s town is the only thing brought to our view; with the 
Evangelist its greatness is the thing chiefly noted, its ancient 
meanness being not forgotten, but being only referred to in such 
a meanness as to present by contrast its grandeur as the greater 
from the comparison. The view of the Evangelist is doubtless 
that which Micah had in view. 

Matt. xi. 15, as compared with Hos. xi. 1, presents another 
decided departure from the sense of the Septuagint version. 
Matthew, following the Hebrew, makes the passage a prediction 
of the recalling Christ when a child from the flight into Egypt, 
‘out of Egypt have I called my Son.” The Septuagint trans- 
lator, ignorant of any prophetical idea in the text of Hosea, 
makes the passage altogether retrospective, and refers it solely 
to the exodus under Moses. Imagining that there was an 
ambiguity in the singular number of the Hebrew, he altered it 
to the plural (ra téyva av’rod) that there might be no doubt as 
to whom, in his opinion, the writer had referred. The Evan- 
gelist rejects the view of the Septuagint, reverts to the exact 
rendering of the Hebrew, holding to the view that the original 
exodus of Israel was typical of a similar event in the life of Him 
who was Israel’s king and representative, and that Hosea’s words 
had a prospective look to Christ as well as a backward to Israel. 

Eph. iv. 8, “ éwxe Souata trois avOpeérrois,” differs materially 
in expression from the Septuagint “ é\aBes Souara év avOpaTrw,” 
as we think it also differs essentially from the sense of the Sep- 
tuagint translator. Matthew viii. 17 departs completely from the 
expression of the Septuagint. 


Matt. viii. 17. Tsaiah iii. 4. 
Abros tas doOeveias nv €daBe, ‘Ovtos tas apaptias nudy Peper, 
Kai Tas vooous €Baotacev. kat mepi yudy odvvarat, 


The difference here in expression is as complete as that of one 
rendering of so short a passage can well be from another. But 
in regard of sense there is also, as it appears to us, a not imma- 
terial difference also. We do not say that the sense which the 
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Septuagint puts upon the Hebrew, viz., “sins,” is incorrect ; for 
the Hebrew includes the moral sickness as well as the physical, 
and, we have no doubt, referred to both. But while the Sep- 
tuagint translation is not absolutely erroneous as conveying a 
false sense, it is incomplete as excluding part of the sense. 
This excluded part on the side of the Septuagint is what the 
Evangelist chiefly and mainly presents to view, thus departing 
from the sense of the Septuagint, which does not admit of the 
Evangelist’s meaning at all. And here is seen a difference 
between strict translation, which is the aim of the Septuagint, 
and quotation, which is the aim of the Evangelist. The former, 
to be correct, must take in, in its rendering, the full sense of the 
original. Else it is not a trans/ation of phrase. The latter, to 
be correct, need not take in this full meaning, and sometimes 
gains in force and power from absolutely omitting a part of the 
meaning, and dwelling exclusively upon what is only a part. 
This is what the Evangelist has done in the passage before us. 
Isaiah had described Christ as bearing all the infirmities of soul, 
as well as body, of his nation. The Evangelist is describing a 
part of this office as actually exercised by Christ, namely, his 
healing of the sick, and brings forward the passage from Isaiah, 
so rendered as to speak only of that operation of Christ which 
he was actually describing in his Gospel. That which would 
have been erroneous as a mere translation as incomplete, is a 
positive merit in a quotation, as making it bear with undivided 
force upon the actual point in hand. If St. Matthew were 
speaking of Christ as the moral physician of the soul, he could 
then have quoted Isaiah as the Septuagint has translated it, 
without falling into the error into which the Septuagint has 
fallen as being an intended translation. 

Matt. xii. 18, is another plain example of the departure both 
from the sense and the expression of the Septuagint. What the 
latter applies to the nation of Israel the former applies to Christ. 
It will be sufficient to place the two passages side by side. 

Matt. xii. 18. Isaiah xlii. 1. 
"léod, 6 mats pov, Sv ypetiaa’ oO "laxwB oO rats pov, dvtAnYroua 
Gyarntos mov, cis Ov eddoxncev 7 avdz0d" “Iapan\ 0 ekNextos wou, mpoo- 


yvx7 mov, ete. e€eEaro abtov 1) Yruxy pov, ete. 
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1 Cor. xiv. 21 differs decidedly both in sense and expression 
from the Septuagint, which has, in this instance, certainly failed 
to meet the meaning of the Hebrew. 

1 Cor. xiv. 21. Isaiah xxviii. 11. 

"Or év éxepoyAwooos, Kai év Aud havdiopov xed ewy, bua YAwa- 
xetheow Erépors Nadjow TH aw ys Etépas, S74 Aadjoover TH aw 
TOUTW. TOUTW. 

The departure here in expression is very obvious; it is of 
importance to notice also the departure in meaning. There is 
no doubt that the Hebrew word, which the authorized version 
has translated “ stammering,” has in itself the sense which the 
Septuagint has put upon it, as well as the sense which St. Paul 
has given it in the Epistle to the Corinthians. In the particular 
place, however, in Isaiah, it cannot have both meanings; one of 
the two must be chosen, and the other set aside; and the New 
Testament has not hesitated in setting aside the sense which the 
Septuagint version had affixed to it. 

To the passages just advanced we will merely add some 
others, an examination of which will shew a departure, some 
more, some less, from the expression or the meaning of the Sep- 
tuagint. These various passages are quite sufficient to shew that 
while the New Testament writers attached and displayed a high 
value to the Septuagint version as the only version of God’s 
Word to which the great mass of their readers could have access, 
they by no means follow it implicitly. They regard it plainly 
as only man’s translation of God’s Word, and as such liable to 
errors which they have, in a variety of instances, shewn their 
sense of in departing from its meaning. In other places where 
they agree in sense they differ in expression, thus shewing that 
they did not regard themselves as bound to follow implicitly 
either the language or the meaning of the Septuagint. They 
ascribe to themselves by implication the knowledge of God’s 
mind in his revelations to the ancient prophets, and therefore 
the knowledge to quote and apply the writings of those prophets 
agreeably to the mind of the Holy Ghost. With this conscious 
feeling they have no hesitation in departing at pleasure from the 
ancient Greek version, however authoritative from time and 
usage. We refer to the following quotations: Matt. iv. 10 = 
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Deut. vi. 13 ; Matt. xxi. 5 = Zech. ix. 9 ; Mark i. 2 = Mal. iii. 1; 
Luke iv. 8 = Deut. vi. 16; John i. 23 = Isa. xl. 3; John ‘xii. 
15 = Zech. ix. 9; Acts ii. 17—21 = Joel iii. 1—3; Acts iii. 
22, 23 = Deut. xviii. 15—19; Matt. iv. 15, 16 = Isa. viii. 23 ; 
ix. 1; Rom. iii. 10 = Psalm xiv. 2, 3; Rom. x. 15 = Isa. lii. 7 ; 
Rom. xii. 19 = Deut. xxxii. 35; 1 Cor. ii. 9 = Isa. lxiv. 4; 
Heb. x. 6 = Psalm xl. 7; 2 Pet. ii. 22 = Prov. xxvi. 11. 

In bringing this paper to a conclusion, it will be necessary to 
advert to an opinion put forward occasionally by parties that the 
New Testament writers make their quotations from the Sep- 
tuagint from imperfect memory, and thus account for their 
occasional departures from it in sense and expression. That the 
New Testament speakers, and it may be its writers also, do at 
times quote the Scriptures of the Old Testament from memory, 
is what it does not concern us to deny. In a subsequent paper 
we propose to consider the question of the influence of inspira- 
tion upon the human memory. It is indeed all but certain that 
in the original speeches contained in the New Testament, as 
those of Peter in Acts i. ii. iii.; of Stephen in Acts vii. ; of Paul 
in Acts xiii.; and elsewhere, the speakers quoted from their 
memory, not, we will say, merely of the Septuagint version only, 
but of the Hebrew as well. It is incumbent on the opponents 
of this to shew that they were not acquainted with the Hebrew. 
Paul, we know, was. But while we can have little doubt that 
Paul and Peter and Stephen quoted in their speeches from their 
memory of the Old Testament, we doubt very much if this 
affects our present question in the smallest degree. Those 
speeches were not taken down by shorthand writers upon the 
spot, but were, how derived we cannot exactly tell, recorded, 
many of them at least, by a writer who wrote at his leisure 
years after the speeches were spoken. He certainly had the 
opportunity, which the speakers had not, of consulting the 
original Scriptures from which the quotations were made. Were 
he an ordinary human writer we can have little doubt that he 
would, and that he would have made the quotations in his his- 
tory exactly agree with the Septuagint, whether the original 
speech did or not. Or if he were an ordinary writer, collecting 
from ordinary men their knowledge and recollections of what 
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had been uttered in their presence, or that of acquaintances of 
theirs in times gone by, there would have been the same need 
and the same opportunity of consulting the Scriptures, said to 
have been quoted upon those occasions, and so we should not 
have found the differences that we actually do. If, as we fully 
hold, we find in the written history the very discrepancies with, 
and departures from, the Septuagint which actually occurred in 
the speeches when they were first uttered, how are we to account 
for this marvellous agreement? It surely displays a memory 
somewhere existing in connection with the writing of the New 
Testament, whether on the part of the original speaker, or on the 
part of some of his hearers, it matters little where, which will 
well admit of our not attributing the divergencies themselves to 
any failure of memory. The recollections of departures, correct 
or not correct, from a well-known and established text-book is a 
far greater display of memory than the adherence to the text on 
the part of the original quoters of it, who were intimately 
acquainted with its letter. To condemn then as imperfect, the 
memory of the first speakers is only to put forward the harder 
problem of accounting for the remembrance of their divergence 
from a book in common use, and which would, whenever used, 
set aside the error for the real text. Again, we repeat then that 
if we allow, after the lapse of days, or weeks, or years, the per- 
fect memory of departures in recorded speeches from the text 
meant to be quoted, we allow of a far more extraordinary exer- 
cise of memory than is required for the accurate recollection of 
the text. The departure from the text was but once made; the 
text itself was a hundred times read or heard. If we reject this 
theory of a wonderful recollection somewhere of the speeches 
once uttered, and refer the matter to the ordinary way of human 
writers, collecting by ordinary human methods the account of 
speeches delivered upon former occasions, we in effect refer all 
' such quotations made in speeches to the same category as quo- 
tations purporting to be made, not in a specch, but in a writing 
of any kind; for beyond any fair question the recorder of the 
speeches would use the text-book in his record of its quotations. 

What we are here concerned with is, not the quoting from 
memory, which we neither affirm nor deny on the part of the 
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New Testament writers, but the quoting from an imperfect 
memory, so that the differences which occur do not arise from 
intention on the part of the writer, but from want of proper 
recollection—i.e., that the writers would have quoted differently 
if they had the original text before them, and did not quote 
merely from memory. 

While, however, we would not absolutely affirm or deny 
that the writers of the New Testament quote, with greater or 
lesser frequency, from their memory of the Old Testament, 
we unhesitatingly lay down that, in our judgment, the vastly 
more probable opinion of the two is that they did not. Our 
firm belief is, that when an Evangelist wrote a Gospel, or an 
Apostle indited an Epistle for the benefit of Christian Churches, 
they had before them the original documents from which they 
professed to quote. There would be no great difficulty in their 
doing so, for there were copies of the Jewish Scriptures wherever 
there was a Jewish synagogue. Besides, the first promulgators 
of the Gospel were in constant controversy with the unbelieving 
Jews; their controversies mainly turned on the correspondence 
of the life of Jesus Christ with the predictions of Moses and 
the Prophets; and we cannot, therefore, suppose any of the 
leading men in the great movement of primitive Christianity to 
have been unpossessed of a copy of those Scriptures to which 
he was always appealing against the objections of unbelievers 
(Acts xv. 21; xvil. 2; xviii. 28; xxviii. 23). Were we to sup- 
pose the New Testament writers to have been only ordinary 
men, unpossessed of any inspiration, we could scarcely entertain 
for a moment the notion that they would quote in documents, sure 
to be tested by friend or foe, from memory. They would, by every 
probable reason, consult documents within their reach, ere they 
put forth arguments on a question which agitated the mind of 
their world beyond any and all others. Nor does our theory of 
inspiration, or any reasonable theory of inspiration, lead us to 
suppose that they would, if inspired, follow any other eourse 
than they would have followed if uninspired. Inspiration went 
with, did not supersede, any natural gift or faculty. It was not 
a disturbing or counteracting force, thrusting aside God’s ordi- 
nary endowments of man, but was a gentle, pervading power, 
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often scarce felt in its working; sustaining, helping, guiding— 
and this perhaps often imperceptibly—the natural faculties, 
even as the air works its great work, not merely when it blows 
in the tempest, but when it gently breathes in the light breeze, 
or is absolutely without sound or motion. We are therefore 
led to conclude, as the probability of the matter, that the New 
Testament writers would, under any circumstances, consult in 
their quotations the documents from which they quoted. 

We think this of all their quotations. But of some of their 
quotations we have as absolute proof as can be required that 
they are, not quoted from memory, be it perfect or imperfect. 
The first quotation we refer to is a recorded quotation of Christ 
from Isaiah. It differs in one important respect from the Sep- 
tuagint; and in this difference the two Evangelists who relate 
his words precisely "agree. We place the respective passages 
side by side. 


Matt. xv. 9. Mark vii. 7. Isaiah xxix. 13. 
Aéacxovtes éidac- Atéacxovtes éidac- Aiéaskovtes évta\- 
, . , >. 4 J , > . , ‘ 
Kaas évta\mata av- Kadias, évtadpata av- pata dvOpwrwv kat 
Opwrwv. Opwrwr. évdacKkanlas. 


Here is to be remarked a very decided departure in expres- 
sion, and also, as we think, in sense from the Septuagint. This 
departure is identical in both Evangelists. It cannot be attri- 
buted to their quoting the Septuagint from memory; for while 
in that case there might be indeed a departure on the part of 
both of them from the Septuagint, that departure would be 
different in both. The copying of one Evangelist from the 
other is an idea now very justly and universally abandoned. If 
it be said they did not in this instance quote from the Septua- 
gint, but recorded a divergence from it, because such divergence 
was actually made by Christ when he quoted the passage many 
years before, it is only allowing what is here contended for, 
that the Evangelists do not quote the Septuagint from memory, 
while also a power of memory is attributed either to them 
or to others, their informants, which is altogether beyond that 
of man. 

Passages such as this shew, by a common divergence, that 
the New Testament writers do not quote from their memory of 
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the Septuagint version. Passages of a different kind—those, 
namely, which perfectly and accurately agree with each other, 
as well as with the Septuagint—shew the same. Were men 
quoting from an ordinary memory,—and, of course, it is only 
of such memory that we speak,—they would not exhibit in their 
several relations that perfect adherence to the original which is 
frequently observed. We will only subjoin two of these, with the 
observation that such places exhibit on the part of the Evan- 
gelists their habit of consulting the Septuagint, and adhering 
to it where departure from it did not appear to them to be 
required, 
Matt. xxii. 44. Mark xii. 36. Luke xix. 42-3. Psalm cx. 1. 
Eizev 6 Kupws 7p 
Kupiw pov’ Kadov x 
deFudy pou, E€ws dy Oa Ditto. Ditto Ditto. 
tovs €xOpovs cov wro- 


’ 7 A 
qoo.uv THY Troéwy cov. 


Matt. xxvii. 35. John xix. 24. Psalm xxii. 19. 
Accuepisavto ta imatia 
pod Eavtois, Kai eri tov Ditto. Ditto. 
iwatiopmov pov €Badov 
Kippov. 
D. A. 








Dr. Oppert, who has been recently in London, made a discovery, while 
there, which is of considerable interest to Biblical archeologists. Ina 
new inscription of the king whose annals are on the Nimrud Obelisk, and 
whom he calls Salmaneser III., he found the name Achabbu-Ciri’lay, 
“ Ahab the Israelite,” as that of a king reigning in his sixth year. The 
names of both the king and his country are new ; and the spelling of the 
latter is remarkable. This Salmaneser, who reigned at least thirty years, 
received presents from Jehu, whom he improperly calls the son of Omri, 
before the close of his reign; and he waged war with Hazael, King of 
Syria, in his eighteenth year. The last three royal names were disco- 
vered by Dr. Hincks in 1851. According to the Book of Kings, there 
were thirteen years between the death of Ahab, and the accession of Jehu; 
and it was during this interval that Hazael began to reign in Syria. The 
contemporary Assyrian records are here in perfect harmony with the state- 
ments in the Bible. 
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A SERMON ON CANTICLES L., 3. 
By Ricnarp or Hampo.e. 


[As a.religious poet, Richard of Hampole has already been intro- 
duced to the readers of this journal. There has recently been 
published a sermon of his in prose, which we think of sufficient 
interest to justify our reproducing it here. The sermthon occurs 
among The Prose Treatises of Richard Rolle de Hampole, edited 
by the Rev. G. G. Perry, M.A., for the Early English Text 
Society. In that work the curious may see it in its original 
form ; but to remove any difficulty which might arise from its 
antiquated style, we shall modernize the spelling throughout, 
and, in a few instances, substitute current words for such as 
have long been obsolete. We do not call our edition a transla- 
tion, because we have retained the author’s own words as far 
_as they are likely to be generally intelligible, and even when 
modern terms might have seemed to have the advantage. In- 
stances of this will be frequently noticed, but one or t:wo examples 
may be mentioned now. Where Hampole employs the word 
“yearn,” we have repeated jt in its modern form, and the same 
is the case with the word “desire ;” but fylde, in the sense of 
“ satisfied,” has been printed “ filled.” 

Thanks to the labours of Mr. Perry, we now really know 
something of this remarkable man. At present, however, it is 
not our intention to repeat the details of his life, ancl we merely 
remark that he was a travelling or itinerant preacher, intensely 
devoted to the task of conveying spiritual instruction to his 
countrymen. He died in 1349. If the following sermon is a 
fair example of his method, there can be little doubt that he was 
popular as a preacher.—J. M. C.] 





OF THE VIRTUES OF THE HOLY NAME OF JESUS. 


“ Ricardus heremita super versiculo 
Oleum effusum nomen tuum.”—Cantic I. 3. 


‘That is, in English, “ Oil poured out is thy name.” The name 
of Jesus comes into thewworld, and at once it smells as oil poured 
out. - Oil is the token for the hope of everlasting salvation. 








“ See Journal of Sacred Literature for July, 1865, and January, 1866. 
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Truly, Jesus means Saviour or Healthful. Therefore what means 
“oil poured out is thy name,” but that Jesus is thy name? 
This name is oil poured out, for Jesus, the Word of God, has 
taken man’s nature. Jesus, thou fulfillest in work that which 
thou art called in name, truly thou, whom we call Saviour, savest 
man, therefore Jesus is thy name.’ Ah! ab! that wonderful 
name! Ah! that delightable name! This is the name which 
is above all names; name altogether highest, without which no 
man hopes for health. This name is in mine ear a heavenly 
sound ; in my mouth honeyful sweetness. Therefore no wonder 
though I love that name, the which gives comfort to me in all 
anguish. I cannot pray, I cannot think’ without sounding 
the name of Jesus. I taste not joy in that with which the name 
of Jesus is not thingled. Wheresoever I be, wheresoever I sit, 
whatsoever I do, the remembrance of the savour of the ngme of 
Jesus departs not from my mind. I have set it as a token upon 
my heart, as a token upon my arm, for love is strong as death.‘ 
As death slays all, so love overcomes all. Everlasting love has 
overcome me, not for to slay me, but for to quicken me. But it 
has wounded me, that it should heal me. It has pierced through 
my heart, and that to the marrow, ere it can be healed. And 
now overcome I fail; scarcely can I live for joy. I almost die 
because I suffice not with this most delicious sweetness to be for 
ever drunken. The flesh may lose nothing of its virtue while 
the soul in such bliss is ravished for joy. But whence unto me 
such joy but for Jesus? The name of Jesus has taught me to 
sing, and has enlightened my mind with beams of uncreated 
light. Therefore I sigh and cry, “ Who will shew to the beloved 
Jesus that I languish for love?” My flesh has failed and my 
heart melts in love, yearning for Jesus. The whole heart fixed 
in the yearning after Jesus is turned into the fire of love and 





» Thesu, thou fulfillis in warke that thow es called in name, sothely sauys 
man, that wham we calle saueoure, thare-fore Ihesu es thy name. 

¢ IT cane noghte hafe mynde. 

4 T have here preferred the reading of the _— MS. given by the Editor 
in a note. 

¢ The meaning here is somewhat doubtfal. The sentence runs thus :—“ It 
has thurghe-fychede my herte, that merghlyere it be helyde.” I have, in the 
text, adopted the explanation with which the Editor kindly favoured me. 
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with the sweetness of the Godhead is it fulfilled. Therefore, ah! 
good Jesus, have mercy upon this wretch, shew thyself to this 
languishing one, be thou physician to this wounded. If thou 
come I am hale, I feel not sick but languishing for thy love; 
pardon my soul-taking, seeking thee, Jesus, whom it loves, with 
whose love it is overcome, whom only it covets. 

Truly the mind, touched with the sovereign sweetness, waxes 
hot in love of the Maker, whilst it endeavours to hold fast by 
the sweetest name of Jesus. Truly, thence arises a great love, 
and whatever thing it touches it ravishes utterly to it. It in- 
flames the affection, it binds the thought; yea, and it draws all 
the man to the service of it. Truly, Jesus, desirable is Thy 
name, loveable and comfortable. No joy so sweet may be con- 
ceived. No song so sweet may be heard. No solace so sweet 
and so delightable may be had in mind. Therefore, whatsoever 
thou art that makest thyself ready to love God, if thou wilt 
neither deceive nor be deceived, if thou wilt be wise and not 
unwise, if thou wilt stand and not fall, be careful to hold the 
name of Jesus in thy mind, and then thine enemy shall fall, and 
thou shalt stand; thine enemy shall be made weak, but thou 
shalt be made strong. And if thou wilt heartily do this, with- 
out fear, thou shalt be a glorious and loveable overcomer. Seek, 
therefore, the name of Jesus, and hold it, and forget it not. 
Truly, nothing so quenches fierce flames, destroys ill thoughts, 
puts out venomous affections, does away curious and vain occu- 
pations from us. This name Jesus, loyally held in mind, draws 
vices by the root, sets virtues, sows charity, pours in a savour of 
heavenly things, wastes discord, reforms peace, gives indwelling 
rest, does away the grievousness of fleshly desires, turns all things 
earthly to contempt, fills the loving with ghostly joy. So that 
well may it be said, “All shall joy that love Thy name, for Thou 
shalt bless the righteous.” Therefore the righteous has deserved 
to be blessed, if the name of Jesus he have truly loved. And he 
is called righteous, because he enforced himself truly to love 
Jesus. Wherefore what,may cause harm unto him that covets 
unceasingly to love the name of Jesus? ‘Truly he loves, and he 
yearns to love, because we have known that the love of God 
stands in such manner that in the same degree that we love the 
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more we long to love/ Wherefore it is said, “ They who eat 
me are yet ahungered, and they who drink me are yet athirst.” 
Of itself, therefore, is the name of Jesus and the love of it 
delightable and covetable. Therefore joy shall not fail him who 
carefully covets to love Him whom angels yearn to behold. 
Angels ever see, and ever yearn to see; and they are filled in 
such wise that their filling does not away their desire, and so 
that their desire does not away their filling. This is full joy, 
this is endless joy, this is glorious joy, which the filled use for ever 
without sorrow ; and if we use it we shall ever be filled without 
losing. Therefore, Jesus, all shall joy wholove Thy name. Truly 
they shall joy now by inpouring of grace, and in time to come by 
sight of joy ; and they, therefore, shall joy because joy comes of 
love. Therefore, he who loves not shall be ever more without 
joy. And many wretches hoping to joy with Christ shall sorrow 
without end. And why? Because they loved not the name of 
Jesus. Whatsoever ye do, if ye give all that ye have to the 
needy, unless ye love the name of Jesus, ye travail in vain. 
They alone may joy in Jesus who love Him in this life; and 
they who fill themselves with venomous delights, no fear but 
that they are put out of joy. Also know all that the name of 
Jesus is healthful, fruitful, and glorious. Therefore, who shall 
have health that loves it not? or who shall bear fruit before 
Christ that has not the flower? And joy shall he not see that 
joying loved not the name of Jesus. The wicked shall be done 
away, that he see not the joy of God. Truly, the righteous seek 
joy and Jove, and they find them in Jesus whom they loved. I 
went about by covetousness of riches, and I found not Jesus. 
I ran the wantonness of the flesh, and I found not Jesus. I sat 
in company of worldly mirth, and I found not Jesus. In all 
these I sought Jesus, but I found Him not, for He let me know 
by His grace that He is not found in the land of the softly 
living. Therefore I turned by another way, and I ran about by 
poverty, and I found Jesus poor, born into the world, laid in a 
crib, and lapped in clothes. I went by suffering of weariness, 
and I found Jesus weary in the way, tormented with hunger, 
thirsty and cold, filled with reproofs and blames. I sat alone, 





f In als mekyll als we may lufe the mare vs langes for to lufe. 
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fleeing the vanities of the world, and I found Jesus in the desert, 
fasting in the mount, praying alone. I ran by pain of penance, 
and I found Jesus bound, scourged, given gall to drink, nailed 
to the cross, hanging on the cross, and dying on the cross. 
Therefore, Jesus is not found in riches, but in poverty; not in 
delights, but in penance; not in wanton joying, but in bitter 
crying ; not among many, but alone. Truly, an evil man finds 
not Jesus, for where He is he seeks him not. He enforces him- 
self to seek Jesus in the joy of the world, where He shall never 
be found. ‘Truly, therefore, the name of Jesus is healthful, and 
needs by all means to be loved of all who covet salvation. He 
covets well his salvation who keeps carefully within him the 
name of Jesus. Truly, I have no wonder if the tempted fall, 
for they keep not the name of Jesus in remembrance. Securely 
may they alone choose to live who have chosen the name of 
Jesus as their special friend, for no wicked spirit may annoy 
where Jesus is much in mind, or is often named by the lips. 








Primeval History.—Among other learned meetings to be held in the 
course of this summer, the ‘‘ International Congress for Primeval History ” 
deserves special attention. First founded two years ago at Spezzia, it is 
to be held this year at Paris, from the 17th to the 30th of August. The 
questions to be treated are as follows :—1. Under what geological circum- 
stances and among what plants and animals have in the different countries 
the oldest traces of man been discovered? What changes in the division 
of sea and land must have ensued since? 2. Were the caves generally 
inhabited? Were they inhabited by the same race and at the same 
periods ? And if not, how and by what characteristics are the inhabitants 
of the caves and the epochs to be distinguished? 3. Do the megalithic 
monuments belong to one people which by degrees overspread various 
countries? What were, in that case, the migrations of that race and its 
gradual and progressive steps in art and industry? What relation may 
there possibly be between this race and the lake-dwellers who possess an 
analogous industry? 4. Is the appearance of bronze in the West the 
result of an indigenous industry of violent conquests, or of the opening 
up of new channels of trade? 5. What are in the different countries the 
essential characteristics of the first iron period? Is this time anterior to 
historical times? 6. What information do we possess about the anato- 
mical characteristics of the human races from the most ancient times to 
the iron period ?—Pall-Mall Gazette. 





— 
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THE BOOK OF JOB.—A Revised Translation. 
By rue Rev. J. M. Ropweut, M.A. 


(Continued from Vol. I. (Fifth Series), page 224.) 





Cuarrer X. 1—12. 
My soul loathes my life : 
I will give way to my complaint, which is upon me, 
In the bitterness of my soul will I speak out ; 
I will say to Eloah, “ Pronounce me not guilty ; 
Make me to know why Thou strivest with me; 
“ Beseems it? Thee to oppress, to despise, Thy handywork, 
While Thou hast shone upon the counsel of the wicked ? 
“ Hast Thou eyes of flesh ? 
Or seest Thou, as frail-man seeth ? 
“ Are Thy days as the days of frail-man, 
And Thy years as the days of man, 
“That after my fault Thou searchest, 
And enquirest for my sin; 
“Though Thou knowest I am not guilty, 
And ¢hat none can deliver out of Thy hand? 
“Thy hands have fashioned me and made me 
All round about ;—yet dost Thou swallow me up in ruin ! 
“ Remember now, that like clay hast Thou moulded me, 
And that to dust Thou wilt return me! 
“ Didst Thou not pour me out like milk, 
And curdle me like cheese/— 
‘“‘ With skin and flesh didst clothe me, 
And with bones and sinews fenced me in? 


“ Life and favour hast Thou granted me, 
And Thy care has watched over my breath ; 








? Heb., is it good for Thee that thou shouldest, ete. 
¢ Lit., thicken; or, coagulate me like curds, in allusion to the formation of the 
embryo mass, 
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Cuarter X. 18—XI. 38. 


“ But these things Thou wast hiding in Thy heart, 
I know that this was Thy purpose.” 


“ Had I sinned, Thou wouldst have watched me, 
Wouldst not have acquitted me of my guilt. 


“ Had I done wickedly, alas for me! 
Or had I been righteous, I could not raise my head, 
Sated with shame, and seeing my own misery ! 
“And should it uplift itself, Thou wouldst hunt me like a 
lion, 
And again shew Thyself mighty against me ; 
“‘ Wouldst renew Thy witnesses before me, 
And increase Thine anger at me, 
Host after host’ with me! 


“Why then didst Thou bring me forth from ¢he womb ? 
I ought to have breathed my last, and no eye have 
seen me! 


“T ought to have been as though I had not been, 
Borne from the belly to the grave ! 
“ Are not my days few! let Him then desist, 
Let Him withdraw from me that I may brighten up a 
little, 
“ Before I go, and return not, 
To a land of darkness and death-shadow ; 


“ A land of gloom, like murk of death-shadow, 
Where order is not,’ and the light is murk.” 


Then answered Tsophar the Naamathite, and said : 
Shall a multitude of words not be answered, 
And shall a man of loquacious lips be held right? 


Shall men let thy figments pass in silence, 
So that thou mock, with none to shame thee,— 








* Heb., with thee. * Lit., changes and a host. 
* Lit., and not orders, and (when) it shineth (it is) like murk. 
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Cuapter XI. 4—15. 


And say to them, “ My discourse is pure, 
And I have been clean in thine eyes?” 


But would now that Eloah would speak, 
And open his lips with thee ; 


And tell thee the secrets of wisdom, 

(For manifold is His counsel) ,” 

So shouldst thou know that Eloah will forget for thee of 
thy guilt !” 

Wouldst thou reach the depths of Eloah ? 

Wouldst thou reach to the perfection of Shaddai ? 


Heights of heaven! what canst thou do? 
Deeper than Sheol! what canst thou know? 


Longer than the earth its measure, 
And broader than the sea ! 


If He assail and imprison, 
And hold assize,” then who shall hinder him ? 


For He knows those who are nothing worth,* 
He beholds wickedness when no one is aware ;¥ 


And the witless* himself would then gain wit, 
Though a man is born a wild ass’s colt.* 


If thou apply thy heart, 

And stretch out thy hands to Him ;— 

If iniquity de in thy hand, put it far away, 
And let not wickedness dwell in thy tent ;— 


Surely, then, without spot shalt thou uplift thy face, 
Stedfast and fearless shalt thou be; 





“ Lit., for (there is) double to counsel. 

* That is, Remember not all thy guilt. 

» Lit., convene (the people) as witnesses of condemnation. 

* Heb., men of vanity. 

9 Al., though he seem not to perceive it. 

* Lit., hollow (empty-headed). 

@ Or, though born the colt of a wild-ass man. Com. Gen. xvi. 12, and he will 
be a wild-ass-man. 
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Cuaprer XI. 16—XII. 7. 


For thou shalt forget trouble, 
Remember it, as waters that have passed away. 


And a life-time brighter than noonday shall arise,— 
If darkness come it shall be as morning ; 


And thou shalt be secure because there is hope, 
Thou shalt look around’—shalt lie down in safety ; 


And when thou shalt couch down, none shall alarm thee 
Yea, many shall make suit to thee. 


? 


But the eyes of the wicked shall waste away, 
And refuge shall perish from them, 
And their hope,—the breathing out of life! 


Then answered Job, and said: 


In sooth then ye are the folk,’ 
And with you shall wisdom die ! 


I, too, have understanding as well as you,— 
I fall not short of you ;— 
And with whom are not such words as these? 





I am become one who is a laughing-stock to his friend ! 
He who called on Eloah and He answered him,— 
The just, the blameless, a laughing-stock |! 


peur LS 


Contempt for misfortune is in the thoughts of the secure ; 
It awaits’ those whose feet totter ! 

Tranquil are the tents of spoilers, 

And they who provoke El are confident,— 

Whose hand Eloah fills !¢ 

And yet ask now the beasts, and they shall teach thee, 
And the fowl of heaven, and it shall tell thee ; 


pe emer 





¢ Or, with Gesenius in Man. Lex., now thow art ashamed, (then) shalt, etc. 

¢ Or, a multitude ; Lit., a people. 

4 Lit., (it is) ready for the tottering of foot. 

¢ Lit., into whose hand God hath caused to come. To whom God brings with 
his own hand, Fuerst Lex., p. 94. 
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Cuarter XII. 8—22. 
Or speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee, 
And the fishes of the sea shall declare i¢ to thee ; 
Which of all these knows not, 
That Jehovah’s hand hath done this ? 


In whose hand is ¢he soul of every living ¢hing, 
And the breath of all flesh of man. 


Doth not the ear test words, 

As the palate tastes its food ? 

With the aged is wisdom, 

And length’ of days is understanding :— 

But with HIM, wisdom and might, 

Counsel and understanding, His ! 

Lo! He breaks down, and it cannot be rebuilt ; 
He shuts a man up, and he cannot be loosed ; 
Lo! He withholds the waters, and they dry up, 
When He sends them forth, they subvert the earth. 
With Him is might and wisdom, 

The deceived and deceiver, His ; 

He leads away counsellors spoiled,’ 

And makes judges foolish ; 

He loosens the bond of kings," 

And binds a cord upon their own loins ; 

He leads away chiefs spoiled, 

And overthrows éhe strong ; 

He deprives speakers of eloquence, 

And takes away the judgment of the aged ; 

He pours contempt on princes, 

And loosens the belt of the mighty ; 

He lays bare deep things out of darkness, 

And brings forth ¢he death-shadow to light ; 











F Or, (with) length. & Lit., stripped; perh., barefoot. 
* i. e., that which they bind on others. 
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Cuarter XII, 23—XIII. 12. 


He enlarges nations, and destroys them, 
Spreads nations abroad—then leads them captive ; 


[July, 


He takes away the understanding of the chiefs of the people 


of the earth, 
And makes them wander in a pathless waste. 
They grope the darkness where there is no light ; 
And he makes them wander like a drunken man. 


Lo ! all this mine eye hath seen, 

Mine ear heard, and understood it : 

As ye know, know [I also, 

I fall not short of you. 

But I,—to Shaddai would I speak, 
And with El I desire to reason ; 
Whilst ye—are forgers’ of lies, 
Worthless healers, all of ye! 

Would that ye would be wholly silent, 
And it would be to you for wisdom ! 
Hear now my reasoning, 

And attend to the pleadings of my lips. 
For El will ye speak iniquity, 

And for Him will ye speak falsehood ? 
Will ye accept His person, 

And plead on behalf of El? 

Will it be well when He searches you out? 
Can ye mock Him as a frail man is mocked ? 
Surely will He chastise you, 

If in secret ye regard persons ! 

Shall not His majesty alarm you, 

And the fear of Him fall upon you? 
Your sayings are maxims of ashes, 
Your defences are defences of clay ; 








i Or, framers; lit., patchers of vanity. J Or, physicians. 
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Cuarter XIII. 13—27. 


Be silent before‘ me, that I may speak, 
And let what may befal me: 


Come what may, I will take my flesh in my teeth, 
And put my life in my hand. 

Lo! He may slay me—I may cease to hope— 
Yet to His face will I defend my ways: 

He, too, shall be my deliverance, 

For a hypocrite cannot come into His presence. 
Hearken heedfully to my discourse, 

And Jet my utterance enter into your ears ; 
Behold now, I have set my cause in order, 

I know that I am not guilty ; 


Who is he that can plead against me? 

Then should I be silent and expire. 

Only do not Thou two things with me, 

Then will I not hide myself from Thy presence ; 
Remove far thine hand from upon me, 

And let not Thy terrors fright me ; 

Then accuse Thou, and I will answer, 

Or I will speak, and respond Thou to me. 


How many are my iniquities and sins ? 

My transgression and my sin make known to me. 
Why hidest Thou thy face, 

And deemest me Thy foe? 

Wilt Thou terrify a driven leaf? 

Wilt Thou chase the dry chaff? 


For Thou recordest bitter things against me, 
And entailest on me ¢he sins of my youth; 


And Thou settest my feet in the stocks, 
And watchest all my paths, 
And trenchest for Thyself about’ the soles” of my feet ; 





* Heb., from. ' Lit., hast digged, or circumscribed. 
™ Heb., roots. 
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The Book of Job. 
Cuarter XIII. 28—XIV. 13. 


And he as rottenness wastes away, 
Like a garment the moth has eaten. 


Man, born of woman, 

Short of days, and sated with disquiet,” 
Comes forth like a flower and is cut down, 
And flees like a shadow, and abides not ; 


Yet on such a one dost Thou set open thine eyes ? 
And wilt Thou bring me into judgment with Thee ? 
Oh for a clean out of an unclean ! 

There is not one! 

If his days are determined— 


If the number of his months is with Thee— 
If Thou hast set his bounds that he cannot overpass, 


Look away from him that he may have a respite, 
Till, like a hireling, he enjoy his day of rest. 

For there is hope of a tree, 

That if felled, it will sprout again, 

And its tender-branch not fail ; 

Though its root in the earth wax old, 

And its stock in the soil die, 

Yet will it bud at the scent of water, 

And make boughs like a plant ; 

But man? dies, and is brought down, 

Man breathes his last ; and where is he? 
Waters pass away from a lake, 

And a stream is parched up and dries ; 

So man lies down and rises not, 

Till the heavens be no more they shall not awake, 
Nor be aroused from their sleep. 

Oh that Thou wouldst hide me in Sheol, 
Wouldst conceal me till thine anger turn, 


{July, 


Wouldst appoint me a set-time and then remember me! 





" Or, full of unrest. ° Perh., strong-man. 
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Cuarter XIV. 14.—XV. 4. 


(If a man die, shall he live again ?) 

All the days of that hard-service? would I wait 
Till my change? came ; 

Thou shalt call, and I will answer Thee, 

Thou wilt pine after the work of Thy hands. 


But now Thou countest my steps— 
Dost Thou not keep watch over my sin? 


My transgression is sealed up in a bag, 

And Thou sewest up my iniquity.” 

But, in sooth, a mountain falling, crumbles away, 
And a rock is removed from its place ; 


Waters wear down stones,— 
Their floods wash away ¢he soil of earth,— 
So destroyest Thou the hope of mortal-man ; 


Thou overpowerest him for aye, and he passes hence, 
Thou changest his aspect,’ and sendest him away ; 


His sons attain to honour, but he knows it not ; 
Or they are brought low, but he perceives them not : 


Only his own flesh will feel pain for him, 
And his spirit mourn for him. 


Then answered Eliphaz the Temanite, and said : 


Should a sage reply with windy lore,‘ 
And with east-wind fill his belly ? 


Reasoning with talk that cannot profit, 
And words with which one can do no good ? 


Nay, more, thou dost break down piety,” 
And takest away devotion before E] ; 


» Comp. vii. 1. 

1 Lit., exchange. He compares himself in Hades to a soldier on duty waiting 
to be relieved. 

’ Or, with Gesenius and Fuerst, thou stitchest upon my iniquity others in 
addition; i. e., augmentest my sins by false accusations. 

* Heb., face. ‘ Heb., knowledge of wind. “ Heb., fear (of God). 
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Cuarpter XV. 5—19. 
Surely thine own mouth teaches thy iniquity, 
Though thou choosest the tongue of the subtle ; 
Thine own mouth, and not I, convicts thee, 
And thine own lips witness against thee. 
Thou the first man born? 
And thou brought forth before the hills ? 
Hast thou listened in Eloah’s council ? 
And dost thou reserve’ wisdom to thyself? 
What knowest thou which we know not? 
Understandest—and it is not with us? 


Among us are both gray and aged, 
More full of days than thy sire: 


Are the consolations of El” too little for thee, 

And a word which he has spoken softly with thee ? 
Why does thy heart carry thee away ? 

And at what do thine eyes sparkle? 

That thou turnest thy spirit against El, 

And utterest such speeches from thy mouth ? 
What is frail-man, that he should be pure, 

And the woman-born, that he should be righteous ? 
Lo, he distrusts* his Holy Ones, 

And the heavens are not pure in His eyes ;— 


Much more is loathsome and unclean, 
Man, who drinks in iniquity like water. 


I will shew thee; hearken to me ;— 

For this have I seen and will declare, 

That which sages relate, 

Nor conceal it, from their fathers’ teaching; 
To whom, alone, the earth was given ; 

Nor passed a stranger through their midst : 


[July, 





* Or, as in verse 4, take away, purloin. 
“ Perhaps, divine, or, strong consolations, in allusion to verses 17—21. 
* That is, 1s not sure of their perfection. 





BORA see 2 
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Cuarter XV. 20—82. 
That all his days doth the wicked torment himself, 
Through the marly years reserved to the oppressor : 


A sound’ of terrors is in his ears, 
In peace itself the spoiler comes on him ; 


He is never sure that he shall come back out of darkness, 
And watched is he for the sword ; 


He wanders about for bread—‘ Where is it ?” 
Knows that a day of darkness is ready at his hand ; 


Distress and anguish scare him, 
Like a king ready for battle‘ they overpower him. 


For he stretched out his hand against El ; 
And strengthened himself against Shaddai ; 


He ran against Him with defiant neck, 
With the thick bosses of his shields. 


For he covered his face with his fatness, 
And made thick-fat upon his flank, 


Therefore he dwells in desolate cities, 

In houses which none can inhabit, 

Destined to become heaps of ruins ; 

He shall not be rich nor his substance last, 

Nor shall their flocks spread abroad in the earth ;* 
Out of darkness he shall not depart, 

A flame shall parch up his branch, 

And at the breath of God’s mouth shal] he depart. 
Let not the misled trust in vanity, 

For vanity’ shall be his recompense ; 


Ere his day is spent, it® shall be fulfilled, 
And his top-branch shall not be green : 





¥ Heb., voice. * Lit., circumvallation, siege. 

@ Or, nor shall their wealth bend down to the earth like full ears of corn, or 
boughs laden with fruit. 

+ Vanity has a double sense in Heb.; viz., evil and calamity. 

© That is, the retribution. 
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Cuarter XV. 383—XVI. 10. 


Like the vine he shall shake off his sour grape, 
And cast his flower like the olive. 


For the household of a hypocrite shall be barrenness, 
And fire shall devour the tents of bribery ; 


He conceives mischief, and brings forth crime ; 
Yea, their inward-parts‘ prepare deceit. 


Then answered Job, and said: 


Many such things as these have I heard ; 
Troublesome’ comforters are ye all! 


Will there be an end to these windy words ? 
Or what provokes thee to answer thus ? 


I too could speak on like you, 
If you were in my place ; 


I might make a league with words against you, 

I might move my head at you as in condolence ; 

I might strengthen you with my mouth, 

And the movement of my lips might restrain your grief. 
But now, though I speak, my grief is not restrained, 
And #f I forbear, what of it departs ? 

Truly, now hath He worn me out ; 

Thou hast desolated all my household, 

And Thou hast seized upon me; 

My leanness has become a witness and rises up against me, 
It makes answer, to my very face: 

His wrath has torn, and persecutes me ; 

He gnashed at me with His teeth ; 

My foe sharpens His eyes against me : 

They have opened wide their mouths against me, 


They have smitten me on the cheek reproachfully, 
They have gathered themselves together against me. 





4 Heb., their belly. ¢ Or, wearisome. 
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Cuarter XVI. 11—XVII. 2. 


El shuts me up unto an evil man, 
And casts me forth into the hands of wicked ones ; 


I was at ease, and He crushed me to pieces, 
And He seized me by my neck and dashed me to atoms, 
And set me up as His butt ; 


His archers surround me, 

He cleaves my side and spares not, 

He sheds my gall upon the ground ; 

He breaches me with breach on breach, 
He rushes on me like a mighty man. 

I have sewn sackcloth on my skin, 

And have thrust my horn into the dust ; 
My face is red with weeping, 

And death-shadow is on my eyelids, 
Though there is no wrong in my hands,— 
And my prayer has been pure. 


Earth, cover not my blood, 
And let there be no place for my cry! 


Also now, behold! my witness is in heaven, 
And He who bears testimony to me, on high. 
My friends are my mockers! 

Mine eye sheds tears unto Eloah, 





That one might plead for a man with Eloah, 

As a son of man pleads for his fellow ; 

For a few years/ will come, 

And I shall travel the road by which I shall not return. 


Se, 


My breath is destroyed, 
My days are extinguished ; 
For me the tombs ! 


Are there not mockings with me ? 
Yea, mine eye dwells on their provokings. 











ee ED 


St Lit., years of number, easily counted years. 
EE2 
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Cuarter XVII. 3—16. 
Put down pledges now ; be Thou surety for me with thyself; 
Who else will strike hands for me? 
For Thou hast hid their heart’ from understanding, 
Therefore Thou will not exalt them above me. 
He who betrays his friends to the spoiler, 
The eyes of his sons shall waste away. 


He has set me up as a proverb to the people, 
I am become one in whose face they spit ;* 


And mine eye has become dim through vexation, 
And my limbs, all of them like a shadow. 

At this ¢he upright are astonished, 

And the innocent rouses himself up against ¢he impious ; 
But the righteous shall hold fast his way, 

And the pure of hands increase strength. 

And yet, all of you return,’ and come on now, 
And I shall not find a wise man among you. 

My days have passed away, 

And my purposes are broken off, 

My most cherished thoughts ;/ 

And yet my night would they make day, 

Light ¢o be near in the face of darkness ; 

If I tarry, Sheol my abode! 

I shall have spread my bed in darkness ; 

To the grave have cried, “ My father thou !” 

“ My mother!” and “ my sister!” to the worm. 
And where then is my hope? 

Yes, my hope, who can see it? 


To the gates of Sheol shall it go down; 
When in ¢he dust is wholly rest. 





s The heart of my pretended comforters. 

4 Lit., I am become spittle on faces, 7. e., an aversion. 

' Desist from false charges and weak arguments. Renan, however, supposes 
that the friends, irritated by Job’s vehemence, had made a show of retiring. 

J Lit., (the) possession of my heart. 
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Cuapter XVIII. 1—14. 
Then answered Bildad the Shuchite, and said : 


When will ye make an end of words? 
Consider—and after let us speak. 

Why are we counted as the beast, 

Held unclean in your eyes ? 

Oh thou that rendest thyself in thine anger !* 
For thee shall the earth be forsaken, 

And the rock remove out of its place ? 

Yes, the light of the wicked shall be put out, 
And the flame of his fire shall not shine; 

In his tent the light shall become darkness, 
And his lamp that is over him shall be put out ; 
His mighty strides’ shall be straitened, 

And his own counsel cast him down ; 

For his feet shall be thrust into a net,” 

And he shall walk, of himself, upon meshes ; 
A trap shall catch him by the heel, 

And a snare seize upon him ; 

Concealed in the ground his noose, 

And his gin upon the path ; 

Terrors shall scare him all around, 

Follow his footsteps and harass him ;* 
Famished shall be his strength, 

And destruction be ready at his side ; 

The first-born of death shall devour his limbs, 
Shall devour the limbs of his body ;° 


His confidence shall be torn away from his tent, 
And thou shalt bring him to ¢he king of terrors ;? 
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* Lit., tearing himself in his anger! * Lit., the steps of his strength. 


™ Lit., he is thrust into a net by his feet. 
" Lit., scatter, agitate, him at his feet; i. e., where he sets his feet. 
° This line is first in the couplet in the original. 


» A personification of death. Comp. 6 xpdros éxwv Oavdrov, Heb. ii. 9; or 


perhaps Abaddon, Rev. ix. 11. 
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Cuapter XVIII. 15—XI1X. 7. 


They shall dwell in the tent, no longer his,’ 
Brimstone shall be scattered on his abode ; 


His roots shall be dried up beneath, 
And his branch be lopped above ; 


The remembrance of him shall perish from the earth, 
And he shall have no name in the street ; 


They shall thrust him from light into darkness, 
And chase him out of the world ; 


He shall have no offspring nor progeny’ among his people, 
And no survivor in his dwellings ; 


Posterity shall be astonished at his day, 
And the ancients are seized with horror ;* 


Surely these are the dwellings of the wicked, 
Aud such the place of him who knew not El. 


Then answered Job, and said : 


How long will ye grieve my soul, 
And break me in pieces with words ? 


These ten times have ye insulted me :— 
Shameless that ye are, ye wrong me! 


And be it, in sooth, that I have erred, 

With myself let my error rest. 

If truly ye will magnify yourselves against me, 
And plead my reproach against me, 

Know then that Eloah has wrested my cause,’ 
And has environed me with his net. 


Lo, I exclaim at my wrong, but am not answered ; 
T ery aloud, but there is no justice : 





¢ i. e., the terrors. Lit., it (i. €., each terror) shall dwell in his tent without 
(its being) to him. 

’ Lit., sprig nor sprout. * Lit., laid hold on horror. 

¢ Lit., hath wrested me. 
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Cuapter XIX. 8—21. 


He has hedged up my way that I cannot pass, 
And has set darkness on my paths; 


He has stripped off my glory from me, 
And has taken away the diadem from my head ; 


He breaks me down on every side, so that I pass away, 
And has plucked up my hope like a tree; 


And He has kindled His wrath against me, 
And reckoned me as one of his foes ; 


His troops advance together, 
And they throw up their causeway against me, 
And encamp around my tent. 


He has removed my brethren far away, 
And my acquaintance are verily estranged from me ; 


My kinsmen have failed, 
And my familiars have forgotten me ; 


The inmates of my house and my maidens count me for a 
stranger. 
I am become an alien in their eyes ; 


I call to my servant, but he will not answer, 
Though I implore him with my own mouth ; 


My breath is become strange to my wife, 
And my caresses to the sons of my body ; 


The children too despise me, 
When I rise up, they speak against me ; 


All my intimates” abhor me, 
And such as I love are turned against me ; 


My bone cleaves to my skin and to my flesh, 

And with the skin only of my teeth am I escaped ;— 
Pity me, pity me, O ye my friends, 

For Eloah’s hand has touched me ! 





“ Lit., men of my counsel. 
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Cuaprer XIX. 22—XX. 5. 
Why should ye persecute me, like El, 
And not be satisfied with my flesh ?* 
Would then that my words were written down, 
Would that they were graven in a book! 
With pen of iron, and lead, 
Cut out in the rock for aye, 
That I know my Goel” lives, 
And that He shall arise, the Last, upon the earth ; 
Even after my body’ has been shattered, this shail be, 
And in my flesh shall I see Eloah, 
Whom I shall see for myself, 
And mine eyes shall behold, and not a stranger ;— 
For Him my reins pine away within me ! 
For ye say, let us follow hard upon him, 
And discover in him the root of the matter.’ 


Beware ye of the sword: for wrath is a crime for the sword ;* 
This, that ye may know there is a judgment. 


Then answered Tsophar the Naamathite, and said: 
Yet my thoughts cause me to reply, 
And on this account is my haste within me ; 
I hear a chiding to my shame, 
But the spirit of my understanding furnishes me with an 
answer. 
Knowest thou nof this of old, 
Since man was placed upon ¢he earth, 
That brief is the joy-shout of the wicked, 
And the rejoicing of the impious, for a moment ? 





« Lit., from; or, with my flesh. (Thus verse 26) 7.e., be satisfied with these 
woes of my body. 

w Lit., Blood-avenger, Vindicator ; i. e., God will vindicate me soon upon this 
very earth, though ye all fail and persecute me, and will restore me. 

* Lit., they have shattered my skin. 

y That is, The cause of his suffering. 

* Fuerst renders, for numerous are the sins of the sword, Lex., p. 457. 
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Cuaprer XX. 6—21. 
Though his height mount up to the heavens, 
And his head touch the cloud, 
Like his own ordure shall he perish for ever ; 
They that saw him shall say, “ Where is he ?” 
Like a dream shall he fly away, and not be found, 
He shall flit like a vision of the night ; 
The eye that looked on him shall do so no more, 
Nor his place again behold him ; 
His children shall court the poor, 
And his hands shall restore their substance. 
Though his bones are full of his youth, 
It shall yet lie down with him in the dust ; 
Though wickedness he sweet in his mouth, 
So that he hide it under his tongue, 
So that he spare it, and would not leave it, 
But keeps it in his mid palate, 
Yet is his food turned in his bowels, 
It is gall of asps within him ; 
He swallowed down riches, and shall disgorge them, 
El will drive them out of his belly :— 
He sucked the poison of asps— 
The viper’s tongue shall slay him. 
He shall not see the rivers, 
The streaming brooks‘ of honey and butter ; 
That for which he toiled shall he restore and not devour, 
As the wealth, so its retribution,’ and he shall not rejoice. 
Because he crushed, forsook the poor, 
Seized upon a house which he did not build ; 
Because quiet was unknown within hin— 
With his delight shall he not escape. 
Not a remnant from his food ! 
Therefore his good fortune shall not be stable ; 





« Lit., Streams of the brooks. 6 Or, its restitution. 
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Cuaprer XX. 22—XXI. 6. 


In the fulness of his abundance shall he be straitened, 
Every stroke’ of the wretched shall come upon him. 
There shall be food to fill his belly,— 

God shall send on him his burning wrath, 

And shall rain i¢ upon him in his eating. 

If he flee from a weapon of iron, 

A bow of brass shall pierce him ; 

If one draw it out, and it comes forth from his body, 
And the glittering arrow from his gall, 

Yet fresh terrors shall be upon him ; 

All darkness is laid up for his treasures, 

A fire not blown up dy man shall devour him, 

Shall consume what is left in his tent. 

The Heavens shall reveal his iniquity, 

And earth rises up against him ; 

The increase of his house shall depart, 

Its riches,? in the day of His anger. 

This ¢he portion of wicked man from Elohim, 

And his decreed inheritance from EI. 


Then answered Job, and said : 
Hearken heedfully to my discourse, 
And let this be ¢he consolation you afford me !¢ 


Bear with me, and I will speak, 

And after my speaking thou mayest mock. 

As for me, was my complaint to man ? 

And if so, why should not my temper be short ? 
Look at me, and be astonished, 

And place hand on mouth : 


Even if I think on it, then am I perturbed, 
And trembling seizes on my flesh :— 





© Lit., every hand; i. e., blow which befalls the wretched. 
@ Thus Gesenius, al., flowing away. © Lit., Your consolations. 
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Cuarter XXI. 7—21. 


Why live on the wicked— 

Wax old, aye, become mighty in power? 

Their seed is stablished in their presence with them, 
And their issue before their eyes ; 

Their houses are safe from fear, 

Neither is Eloah’s rod upon them ; 

Their bull impregnates, and does not fail, 

Their cow calves, and does not miscarry ; 


They send forth their little ones like a flock, 
And their children skip for joy ; 


They uplift ¢heir voice to timbrel and harp, 
And rejoice at sound of pipe ; 


They wear away their days amid pleasures, 
And go down to Sheol in a moment ;/ 


And they say to El, “ Depart from us, 
For we desire not knowledge of thy ways ; 


“ What is Shaddai that we should serve Him ? 
And what will it profit us if we make our suit to Him ?” 


But see, their prosperity is not in their own hand ;— 
Far from me be ¢he counsel of the wicked ! 


How oft is the lamp of the wicked put out, 
And their destruction comes upon them ! 
The woes he apportions in His anger ! 


They become like straw before the blast, 
And as chaff which ¢he storm bears off !4 


Say ye, “ Eloah lays up His affliction for His children ?” 

Let him requite the man himself, that he may take know- 
ledge ; 

His own eyes shall behold his calamity, 

And he should drink of the wrath of Shaddai ;— 


For what cares he about his house after him, 
And when ¢he number of his months is cut short ? 





J i.e., they have no lingering sickness. & Heb., steals, snatches away. 
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CuarterR XXI. 22—82. 


But ye say, “ Shall a man teach El knowledge, 
Since it is He who shall judge the lofty ones ?”’* 


One dies in his welfare itself, 
Wholly at ease and tranquil ; 


His loins are full of fat, 
And the marrow of his bones is moistened ; 


And another dies with bitter soul, 
And has never tasted pleasure ;' 


They lie down together in the dust, 
And the worm covers them. 


Behold, I know your thoughts, 
And the devices wherewith ye do me wrong ; 


For ye say, ‘ Where is the prince’s house ?/ 
And where the tent, the habitations, of wicked men ?” 


Have ye never asked men of travel? 
—And what they point out, disdain not— 


That the wicked is spared in the day of calamity, 
In the day when wrath is brought on: 


Who will tell him to his face, of his ways ? 
And who will requite him, when he has done amiss ?— 


And he is borne to the tombs with pomp, 
And watch will be kept over the pile ;* 





’ That is, the high-minded; or, angels. This verse, and verse 19 above, are 
objections supposed to be raised by the three friends of Job, and to which Job 
replies by adducing facts to confute them. 

i Heb., eaten good. 

J The house of Job, who had lived like a prince. The argument seems to be 
—I am not thus prosperous and spared to go down to my grave in pomp, and 
therefore am not wicked. 

* Renan understands this of his statue erected, according to Egyptian custom, 
over the tomb, and seeming, as it were, to watch over it. But see Ges. Thesaur. 
p. 1473, 1. 
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Cuarter XXTI. 34—XXII. 11. 


The clods of the valley’ are sweet to him, 

And he shall draw every man after him, 

As they are numberless who preceded him.” 

But how can ye comfort me with that which is vain? 
And as for your answers, there remains only untruth. 


Then answered Eliphaz the Temanite, and said : 


Can a man profit El ? 
Surely even a wise man can profit himself alone / 


If thou art righteous, is it any concern to Shaddai? 
Or a gain ¢o Him that thou perfectest thy ways? 


Does He dispute with thee out of reverence for thee— 
Enter with thee into judgment ? 

Is not thy wickedness great, 

And thine iniquities without end ? 

For, without a cause hast thou bound thy brethren bya pledge, 
And stripped the naked of their clothing ; 

Not a drink of water hast thou given to the weary, 
And hast withheld bread from the famishing ; 

And the strong of arm"—the earth was his! 

And the lofty of brow—he its inhabitant ! 

Widows didst thou send empty away, 

And crushed were the arms of orphans ;— 

Therefore are snares around thee, 

And fear, on a sudden, troubles thee ; 


Or a darkness, that thou canst not see, 
And a flood of waters covers thee. 





In which the mausoleum is built; or the hollow of the grave itself. 

™ This may refer to the funeral procession; or to the encouragement given 
by the death of the wicked in his prosperity, to men in general to follow him. 

" Lit., the man of arms, and in the next clause, the uplifted of countenance, 
i. @., Job, as an unjust and oppressive judge, or man in authority. 
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Cuarter XXII. 12—25. 
Is not Eloah in the height of heaven? 
And behold the topmost stars,’ how lofty they are ! 
Yet thou sayest, “ What can El know? 
Can He judge through the darkness ? 
‘* Clouds are a covering to Him that He cannot sce, 
And He walks only the vault of Heaven.” 
Wilt thou keep ¢hat ancient way, 
Which men of sin have trodden? 
Who were snatched away before their time— 
Whose foundation became a flowing stream ?” 
Who said to El, “ Depart from us; 
And what can Shaddai do for us?’’¢ 
Yet He filled their houses with good things— 
Far from me be the counsel of the wicked ! 
The righteous shall see it and rejoice, 
And the innocent shall laugh at them, saying, 
* Are not our adversaries destroyed ? 
And a fire has devoured their substance.” 


Become acquainted now with Him and prosper; 
Therein shall good come to thee. 


Take now a law from His mouth, 

And put His words in thy heart : 

If thou wilt return to Shaddai, thou shalt be built up, 
Tf thou wilt put iniquity far from thy tents— 

Yea, set down ¢hy gold-ore upon the ground, 

And Ophir among pebbles of the brooks ; 

And Shaddai shall be thy gold-ore, 


And treasures’ of silver to thee. 








° Lit., (the) head (or swmmit) of (the) stars, that they (are) high. 
» Lit., a stream poured forth ; i.e., leaving no trace. 
? Heb., for them. ’ Al., brightness. 


(To be continued.) 
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SCHENKEL ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE CHURCH.’ 


Tue author of these essays on Christianity and the Church is a 
professor of theology in Heidelberg. About three years ago he 
caused considerable excitement in that university—and, indeed, 
in the whole duchy of Baden—by a work’ entitled Characterbild 
Jesu—“ A representation of the person of Christ,” as it appeared 
to the author. In that essay he chooses to regard St. Mark’s 
gospel as the only authentic record of our Lord’s life; and the 
miracles there narrated are, of course, in his view, only myths 
which had their origin in the imagination and fervid admiration 
of Christians for Christ’s person after his death. Upon the 
appearance of this book—the Characterbild—there was a severe 
struggle between the clergy of the so-called liberal and orthodox 
parties in Baden. The latter petitioned for the removal of the 
professor, who was, and we believe still is, principal of the theo- 
logical seminary for the training of candidates for the ministry 
in Baden. The other party, which is by far the strongest in the 
university of Heidelberg, zealously upheld Schenkel’s cause, as 
that of free thought. And they prevailed. Dr. Schenkel is not 
only public professor, but also chief teacher of the future clergy 
of that part of Germany. 

The work before us, which is to be followed by another, ap- 
plying his principles more in detail to the present state of mind 
in Europe, more especially in Germany, is much of the same ten- 
dency as the last just mentioned. And it is difficult to see how 
Dr. Schenkel can answer the reproach of inconsistency which 
Dr. Strauss levels at him. Strauss seems offended that Schenkel 
has encroached on ground which belonged originally to himself; 
and he wonders how the Heidelberg professor, having gone so 
far, can stay where he is. He asks him how, having denied so 
much, he does not, like himself, deny the historical truth of 
Christianity altogether. Schenkel denies all miracles, refuses to 
accept the record of the greater part of our Lord’s teaching— 
denies, in reality, though perhaps not in absolute words, the 
fact of his resurrection—refuses of course absolutely any weight 
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to the account of His ascension; and what remains, as Strauss 
justly enough asks him, still to be believed? What is there 
specific in his view of Christianity that he should still urge its 
acceptance on others, or himself be a teacher of it? The resi- 
duum of what he believes to be true is so small and so colour- 
less, that there is really nothing on which the eye of faith can 
fix itself. 

But we propose to examine his present treatise somewhat in 
detail. It is written in an attractive and popular manner; and 
with a great deal which is very illogical, and, as we think, very 
shallow and untrue, there are mingled shrewd and just remarks 
on Protestant ill-founded traditions, which we Englishmen may 
take to ourselves, as well as his own countrymen. 

The essay is addressed to the educated portion of society, 
who are alienated from Christianity because they think they 
have learnt from reflection, from science, and from experience, 
that all religion consists of “cunningly devised fables,” fit for 
children, women, and the uneducated, but not worthy of the 
regard of thoughtful men. He draws thus the picture of that 
class of persons in his own country; and we may see a reflection 
of a like tone of mind, which is on the increase, among our- 
selves, though it is not so openly avowed here as on the Conti- 
nent. ‘‘ You reckon yourselves among those who no longer feel 
any want of religion. You have once been children—spoken 
and dreamed as children—but you are become men. The pious 
feelings and imaginations of your youth, like mists before the 
sun, have melted on the heights of intellectual and moral free- 
dom. That supernatural, wonderful world, which your childish 
fancy built, has disappeared before your experienced gaze. You 
are sure of having hold on the real world; you can rejoice in 
this visible state, in the well-ordered, regular arrangement of 
things; and you do not know what lies beyond it. You have 
not withdrawn yourselves from all observance of the outward 
forms of religion, you are no fanatic preachers of unbelief, you 
make no profession of irreligion. True, you are but rare attend- 
ants at public worship, and go only when propriety and decency 
require it. About the observances of the Church you trouble 
yourselves as little as about the controversies of theologians, or 
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the strife of Church parties. You let your children be baptized 
and confirmed,—that is, as long as by the law you are obliged 
to belong to some confession. But it is a matter of utter in- 
difference to you in what creed your children are brought up. 
Your wives attend to that. Perhaps, on the whole, you prefer 
the old-fashioned orthodox clergyman or teacher to the new- 
fangled school, since by these means you save your children the 
trouble of doubts, and your family circle the annoyance of divi- 
sions. The subject of religion is scarcely in your eyes worth 
consideration. You are willing to leave all that to your wives. 
The priests and the preachers shall have no cause to attack you 
on this score.” 

Such is the writer’s description of the contemptuous indif- 
ference towards religion of the more educated and thinking 
class among his countrymen. And to such he addresses him- 
self, with the professed object of winning them to Christianity, 
by shewing its true character, which is, after all, such as 
thinking men should respect. He undertakes to shew how true 
religion and mental cultivation can be united. Truly a noble 
object, which is nothing less than to solve a great problem of 
the time. We wish the performance had been equal to the pro- 
mise. If Professor Schenkel had only in the slightest degree 
made a contribution to this great purpose, every thoughtful 
Christian would owe him deepest thanks; but we shall shew that, 
so far from meeting this great want, he has done his utmost to 
prove that the indifferent sceptical men of cultivation whom he 
addresses have the best arguments on their side. He surrenders 
the whole case. He is already a convert to their view—how can 
he expect them to embrace his? Indeed, what view of Chris- 
tianity has he to offer ? 

The first four Essays, or “ Reflections,” contain a sort of 
general introduction. They are entitled “The Nature of Reli- 
gion,” “The Godhead,” “ Revelation and Miracles,” “Devotion 
and Morality.” It is in this part of his book that we find excel- 
lent remarks, eloquently expressed, mingled with much against 
which we strenuously protest. Thus, on the yearning after reli- 
gion which exists in all men’s souls, he observes (p. 10): “ You 
have felt, surely, oftentimes the voice of the Eternal Spirit in 
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your own spirit. You have religion, but you know it not, or 
perkaps are unwilling to confess it to yourselves. If you hold it 
not, it holds you, since it is indissolubly bound up in man’s very 
being; yea, it is his most inward source of life,—the womb from 
which his inner nature is born. It is the secret magnet by 
which man, in himself isolated and solitary, is inseparably united 
to the Being, the common Father of all. It is the bond which 
joins you to the Imperishable, the Great Unconditioned, the 
Giver of all law. By means of it are you insured in endless 
life in the midst of the death shadows of this present world. 
Religion is not merely a dark undefined feeling ; it is this only 
so long as the dust of sense obscures and quenches its holy 
flame. The more earnestly you knock at the gates of her 
sanctuary, the wider will they open to you; yea, the more 
cheerfully will you enter in.” And further on (p. 14), “ Then 
are you religious when you live in your inner life, and he is 
irreligious whoever lives only an outward life, be it one of mere 
sense or a formal traditional worship.” ‘ He who never throws 
away his conscience js never a slave. You indifferentists regard 
religion as the chain which acts as a drag on mankind. A 
grievous mistake, indeed. The less religion the lesser freedom.” 
And, in a subsequent chapter, on “ Spirit and Nature” (p. 26), 
he controverts the materialism of the educated and scientific 
class, for whose benefit he supposes himself to be writing. The 
following extracts will give a notion both of his manner and 
views :—“ Matter, power, spirit,—each points to the other, and 
each finds in the other its fulfilment. But spirit is the root of 
all things, the invisible creator of nature ; eternally the same, 
while the creature is ever undergoing fresh changes. Spirit is 
uncreated and self-existent. Nature, and all in it, exists and 
perishes, and satisfies only so far as spirit reveals itself therein. 
Nature is the garb of spirit, sometimes seen in rags, sometimes 
clothed in the royal garments of majesty. But nature is never 
more than a covering, a form, a type, a perishable image of an 
imperishable Being. Only spirit and revelation are real. Matter 
and force, life and act, have only value and significance, because 
therein spirit makes itself known, and developes its eternal 
existence. Man, even, is dust, and nothing without spirit.” 
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We will give one more extract from the chapter of “Spirit above 
Nature.” “You scientific sceptics say in the laws of nature 
there is manifested no free over-ruling will. You regard these 
laws as the expression of an irrational necessity. But so nature 
would be blind, the creature of chance, without a plan. But 
are not, on the contrary, the laws of nature indicative of a plan 
and object in the highest degree? They are unchangeable, 
because they need no improvement, because they are perfect. 
They are perfect, because the product of the most perfect reason 
and the highest design. Because God is unchangeable, there- 
fore also are the laws of nature unchangeable. But this un- 
changeableness is not the stillness of death, but the fulness of 
life. Yea, in the laws of nature themselves is revealed the 
living Divine Spirit, and the regulations of the world are the 
expression of His attributes and purposes. Therefore, nature 
does not speak to us in the inarticulate language of irrational 
elements, but in the speech of divine wisdom. Her phenomena 
and laws are the expression of an eternal all-wise Will, whose 
purposes we revere even where they remain hidden from our 
finite understanding. Therefore, we are not afraid of the 
results of scientific inquiries that they will shake faith in God. 
Superficial, not deep, investigations are dangerous to religion. 
The less the inquirer finds himself able to explain this world 
from nature the more will he find himself forced to recognize a 
supernatural First Cause; the more unsatisfactory materialism is 
in a scientific point of view, the more indispensable the belief in 
spirit. The world is the temple of the living God. God is the 
eternal, infinite Spirit, from everlasting to everlasting. The 
world is a temple of His glory and goodness, the mountains 
are the pillars of His power, the streams the veins of life, 
the seca the womb of renewal, the sun the source of life, the 
stars the emblems of the boundlessness of creation, etc. Reli- 
gion and reason equally point to the belief in the indissoluble 
union of God and the world, in which spirit is the Being of 
nature,—nature its outward form. The supernaturalism of 
spirit by no means disturbs the unity of the world—a visible and 
an invisible world belong to the necessary order of this union.” 

There is much of the same kind in these first two “ Reflec- 
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tions,” on “ The Essence of Religion,” and on ‘‘ The Godhead,” 
to which we can gladly give our assent. Schenkel upholds dis- 
tinctly the personality of God in opposition to the Pantheism 
and Materialism of those whom he supposes himself to be 
addressing. But we cannot reconcile these notions of a personal 
God, as we cannot agree with Schenkel’s ideas on the nature 
and impossibility of miracles. He says (p. 39), “‘If we consider 
carefully the usual notion of miracles, we shall see that it sup- 
poses not merely an action of God’s power on the world, which 
is not only a suspension of the laws of nature and the connec- 
tion of the universe, but actually a contradiction of them. If 
God sees himself under the necessity, in order to reveal His 
true nature, of setting aside His own laws, then these latter 
cannot really be of Divine origin. Nature and revelation are, 
according to this customary view of miracles, in irreconcilable 
opposition. If we had simply the knowledge of the ordinary 
course of nature and the world, then there would be no suffi- 
cient reason for belief in a personal God. Only from the cir- 
cumstance that the supernatural arm of God from time to time, 
at particular epochs of the world’s history, interferes with the 
regular course of events, and in the place of the natural working 
of things, introduces supernatural acts of His power, can our 
faith in the living God, according to this view, gain any degree 
of certainty. It is undeniable that, with such a conception as 
this, belief in the personality of God depends on the supposition 
of a twofold and opposite manifestation in nature and the 
world.” Such a conclusion seems to us most deniable. It is 
surely conceivable that there may be laws of the universe, with 
which we are not acquainted, which, existing in the Divine 
mind, the source of all law, may be brought into operation, and 
produce effects that have to us the appearance of miracles—i.e., 
they are cases exceptional from the ordinary, and only so far 
irregular or against the common laws of nature. And, without 
being driven, as Schenkel and others like him urge, to suppose a 
twofold power at work—one according to law, the other sus- 
pending law—we can imagine one power exerted to bring out 
results different from those we commonly observe. The Su- 
preme Ruler of the universe, who is an All-wise eorrorns, can 
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surely be supposed capable of governing His world according 
to law, and not in slavish subjection to it. A personal God 
means a living Hand and Eye, not a mere system once set to 
work, and made to go on without possibility of His regulation 
of it. And believing in the supreme power and the all-wise 
will of the Lawgiver, a Christian can yet subscribe to the reve- 
rence which is justly demanded for the laws of nature. “It is 
false piety,” he observes, “to despise the law of nature, and to 
regard the course of the world as something not religious. It 
is genuine piety to worship the Divine reason in the laws of 
nature, and to reverence the Divine plan of a holy God in its 
development in the history of the world. It is irreverent to 
regard the laws of nature and of the universe as mere rigid 
unmoveable rules, which point to no higher supernatural source. 
It is reverent to regard them as reflexes of law and order, which 
emanate from the highest reason.” With just views such as 
these every Christian can agree, but they do not seem com- 
patible with Schenkel’s own notions about miracles. He must 
suppose two things, neither of which is capable of proof, that 
we know all the laws of the universe, and that God does work 
according to an immoveable rigid system. 

His view of the origin of miraculous narrative is the present 
prevailing one among the so-called rationalistic party in Germany. 
The old theory of Paulus and others in the early part of this 
century is utterly repudiated. Those older rationalists tried the 
plan of explaining the miraculous accounts from mere natural 
causes,—as, for instance, the dividing of the Red Sea was the 
natural effect of certain minds, or the seeming raising of the 
dead was brought about by skilful means of raising people out 
of trances and the like. But this plan was found to be very 
irrational and absurd, and to involve the maintainers in greater 
perplexity than the old-fashioned belief in the reality of miracles. 
So it is altogether abandoned by the present school to which 
Schenkel belongs. He holds something of the view propounded 
years ago by Strauss, but now abandoned by him for a more 
complete (and certainly more logical) disbelief in the historical 
narrative of the Bible altogether. After recounting several of 
the miracles narrated in the Old Testament, ‘“‘ These miracles, 
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which we have just recounted, did not really happen; they are 
the inventions of a pious imagination, which, under the influence 
of a childlike religiousness, clothed the supernatural power of 
spirit, more especially of the Divine Spirit in the form of sensible 
facts. In this way has arisen the pious legend, the so-called 
myth, which is not the arbitrary or sectarian invention of indi- 
viduals, but the involuutary natural product of the religious 
spirit of mankind.” (The italics are the writer’s, not ours.) 
This being his view of the origin of the miraculous narratives, it 
is easy to see how Schenkel would dismiss the miracles of the 
Old Testament. They are only the childlike expressions of the 
religious feelings and imagination of a childlike age. They are 
not meant to deceive, far less are they meant to be received as 
facts. They are mere poetry. He does not tell us how we are 
to separate the historical facts which are so interwoven with the 
miraculous narrative, nor does he assist us in forming an opinion 
as to the degree of credence to be allowed them according to his 
theory. But he thus sums up the religious character of the Old 
Testament: “ A refreshing truthfulness pervades almost all its 
pages, and the truth is adorned with graceful imagery. But one 
truth forms the centre of all others,—that a holy and just, but 
merciful and gracious God, rules over the destinies of mankind, 
and that behind the veil of this visible, changeable, too often 
unsatisfying world, there lies an eternal unchangeable kingdom, 
with imperishable blessings, for the sake of which alone it is 
worth while to live and to work, to struggle and to suffer, to 
hope and to overcome.” 

We may well conclude from the foregoing examples of his 
criticism, what would be Schenkel’s way of dealing with the New 
Testament. In this country hitherto Biblical criticism has con- 
tented itself with calling in question the accuracy of the Old 
Testament, and the subject has been regarded chiefly as a matter 
of historical interest. But Schenkel, and others of his school, 
examine and question with quite as little scruple the miracles 
and the narrative in the Gospel history. We said, in the begin- 
ning of our article, that in his former work, the Characterbild 
Christi, Schenkel chose to regard the Gospel according to St. 
Mark as the chief source of the history of our Lord’s life. -He 
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remarks in his present treatise (p. 149) as follows: “ Whatever 
may be the views of critics respecting the date and the value and 
the credibility of our present Gospels, there is a general agree- 
ment that one, and that the oldest narrative, composed about 
twenty or thirty years after the Master’s death, forms the ground- 
work of all the after evangelical history. That narrative no 
longer exists in its original form, but there are weighty reasons 
for believing that our present second Gospel is a later work 
founded on this first, and that it was written in Rome. A 
number of outward and inward proofs unite in pointing out to 
the original character of this Gospel. Such are an ancient asser- 
tion on the subject by Papias of Hierapolis; its simplicity of 
arrangement, its clearness of expression, its brevity of narration, 
the absence of the earlier history of Jesus and of the more 
detailed accounts of the resurrection, the omission of continuous 
discourses by our Lord, the prominence given to his human 
character, and the moderation in adornment of the whole. The 
first and third Evangelists, without being acquainted with each 
other’s work, both drew out of this original writing, hence the 
frequent and often surprising literal agreement between the 
three.’ The professor vouchsafes to give reasons for his asser- 
tion that St. Mark’s is the source of the Gospels by St. Matthew 
and St. Luke. And this is not by any means the ordinary case 
with German critics, who so often assert that a point is plainly 
so and so, when, to an ordinary mind, the conclusion is by no 
means obvious. But the great object in his view is to get rid of 
any eye-witness who has written the life of our Lord. Schenkel 
accepts the general view that Peter was Mark’s informant on the 
facts of the history ; but inasmuch that he does not relate what 
he has seen and heard, there is less scruple in doing away with the 
testimony of the Evangelist. It does not shock one’s conscience 
so much to hear that an account has come to a writer second- 
hand, and has been embellished by him, as to learn that a person 
relates what he has witnessed, and yet that what he relates is 
not true, but full of poetical and mythical embellishments, and 
yet we are to accept the same as in some degree trustworthy, 
and as a religious document! ‘This would be the state of the 
case if we allow that any one of the Gospels was written by a 
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companion of our Lord. It must be either true or false. The 
writer either tells what he has seen and heard, or he does not. 
There is no middle course; and this is always a difficulty which 
critics like Schenkel have to overcome. He has disposed of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, but St. John’s remains, and this is a great 
stumbling-block. And he tries to remove it in the best way he 
can. Being obliged to admit that historical evidence is strongly 
and altogether in its favour—and this fact is confessed by the 
most strenuous objectors to the truth of the Gospel narrative— 
Schenkel is driven to support his case on internal evidence. We 
will give his reasoning in a version of his own words, and we 
venture to say that this specimen will bear out our remark at the 
outset in respect to the illogical character of the writer’s mind. 
He says that he has come to the conclusion St. John could not 
be the author of the fourth Gospel for the following reasons :— 

“That a fisherman of Palestine—a man who, in daily inter- 
course with his Lord, was quite unable to lay aside his Jewish 
prejudices—one who wished to call down fire from heaven on 
a Samaritan village because it refused to receive his Master— 
a disciple to whom Christ Himself gave the name of Son of 
Thunder—who shewed the utmost impatience towards friendly- 
disposed persons, simply because they would not attach them- 
selves to the band of disciples—a man who, twenty years after 
the death of Christ, was regarded as the mainstay of the Judaizing 
party in the Church—a man who, in an advanced age, composed 
the Book of ‘ the Revelation,’ full of Jewish hatred of heathenism 
—that such a man could have written the Gospel which takes 
up the very strongest position against Judaism, and is, at the 
same time, full of the very spirit of gentleness and love—this I 
maintain to be in the highest degree improbable. This precious 
monument of a philosophic cultivated mind, which was by 
nature gentle, and full of toleration, raised above all narrowness 
of party feelings and views, could only have had John for its 
author, under the supposition that the miracle took place of a 
complete change of mind and character at a time of life when 
men seldom change their convictions.” 

Weaker reasoning than this could not easily be. It is 
unnecessary to point out the absurdity—we can use no milder 
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word—of such arguments. And this evidence is to be taken 
as valid ground for rejecting the authenticity of St. John’s 
Gospel against the concurrent testimony of history, which assigns 
the authorship to the apostle so early as the second century. It 
cannot escape notice in the above extract that Schenkel ascribes 
the authorship of “ the Apocalypse” to the apostle, which modern 
critics strenuously deny, and about which there was great doubt 
in the early Church. So his theory contradicts history two 
ways,—in what it maintains and what it doubts. He is ready 
enough to accept the Apocalypse as the apostle’s work if he can 
thereby invalidate his claim to the Gospel. Would Schenkel, 
unless driven to it by his wish to get rid of the fourth Gospel, 
allow the outward and inward arguments against the apostolical 
authorship of the Apocalypse to escape his notice? And what 
can be made of the first Epistle assigned to St. John? Can he 
see no similarity between the style of this and of the Gospel 
called by his name? Is there no spirit of love and gentleness 
in the epistle? But if such supposed incompatibility between 
the character of the apostle—of whom we know that he was 
the disciple whom Jesus loved—be sufficient to overthrow the 
strongest historical evidence, what work can maintain its ground ? 

We will add Schenkel’s views on the miracles in this Gospel, 
though here he becomes misty in his expressions. His style 
generally has the merit of being exceedingly clear. There is 
little doubt about his meaning, whatever we may think of it; 
but in his enunciation of his ideas on this point he gets into a 
certain degree of cloudiness. ‘“ You know my view of miracles,” 
he says, addressing his unbelieving friends, “ the region of spirit, 
above all of the Divine Spirit, the region of freedom is not easily 
to be comprehended. Therefore persons of great worldwide 
influence and power are to be understood only up to a certain 
point. In every extraordinary man there is something that 
remains an insoluble riddle to the understanding of others. In 
a peculiar degree does this apply to Jesus. His world of ideas 
was drawn from the eternal depths of the universal Being. With 
Him begins a new development of manhood. His moral qualifi- 
cations and powers show a purity and perfection that must be 
referred to the holy source of all purity and goodness. Work- 
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ings of the Spirit went out from Jesus, not only to other spirits, 
‘but to bodily organizations when disturbed by sickness, and these 
influences cannot be explained according to known laws of nature, 
as their first original cause is a secret to us.” Again, on the 
miracles of healing performed by our Lord, the writer remarks : 
“The healings which without doubt Jesus effected on not a few 
persons, and all the more surely in proportion as the cause of 
the sickness had its seat in the disarrangement of the mental or 
moral faculties, cannot be explained on any medical grounds. 
They are the results of the exhibition of mental and moral 
superiority. We need not wonder, if twenty or thirty years 
after the departure of the incomparable Master from the circle 
which owed so much to His influence on their minds and feelings, 
that a more miraculous power was attributed to Him than in 
reality had gone forth from Him. He had, according to the 
Gospel narratives, stilled the raging waves of the sea of Galilee ; 
nay, Himself walked on them dryshod. He had cursed a fig- 
tree, and it had withered,” ete. So, according to Schenkel, in 
the course of some twenty years after Christ’s death, a perfect 
myth had arisen as complete as that which, in the history of 
nations, requires some centuries for its development from tra- 
dition. This seems to be more against experience than a miracle 
itself. And eye-witnesses (for it is impossible to get over this 
fact) relate as actual events, not in one or two instances, but in 
several, circumstances which never took place! And we are to 
receive such an account as a narrative which has claims on our 
respect, because the writers of the Gospels wished to express, 
though in a highly embellished way, their gratitude to their 
Master. And why? We will not omit the reason, which seems 
sufficient in the professor’s mind. ‘“ The popular imagination 
requires the attraction of poetry in religion. It is fond of 
depicting, but in the poetry there is a deeper meaning and truth. 
Has not Christ, then, with His Word, the bread from heaven, 
fed thousands in the wilderness of a waste of formalities and 
poisonous superstitions? Has He not stilled the storm of 
passion of sensual desires, and turned it into the heavenly call 
of peace and holy obedience? Has He not called forth with 
His awakening voice hearts from the sleep of death to the life of 
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righteousness and love, etc. Does one who believes in the mental 
and moral miracles of Jesus lose anything if he gives up his 
belief in the material?” The myths evaporate into allegories, 
and this is all which is to be left us in the Gospel history—a 
pretty poetical allegory ! 

We have done with Dr. Schenkel for the present. He dis- 
cusses the authenticity of the Epistles, accepting some and 
rejecting others, much after the arbitrary manner of critics of 
his school. The pastoral Epistles to Timothy and Titus he 
dismisses with scarcely a hearing. Those to the Colossians and 
Ephesians he regards as doubtful. He is inclined to accept as 
genuine the Epistles to Philemon and to the Philippians, while 
he receives as authentic, with little or no qualification, Romans, 
Galatians, and Corinthians. The last two dissertations are em- 
ployed in enunciating his views respecting “the spirit of the 
New Testament,” and “ the right use of the Bible.” From his 
treatment of the history and facts in Scripture, it is easy enough 
to understand the drift of what he would have to say on these 
subjects. 

It may not be unnecessary or uninteresting to have brought 
such a work as this of Dr. Schenkel’s before the notice of our 
readers. It is not likely to be translated or to be known much 
in England. But it is a specimen of a prevailing, though per- 
haps extreme, school in Germany. For, as we said at the com- 
mencement, the writer is not only a professor in an important 
though small university, but also the head of the theological 
seminary, and so invested with great power in forming the minds 
of the future preachers. And, lamenting the alienation of the 
educated classes from Christianity, he writes this essay to bring 
them back to it! What does he offer them? What conclusion 
can his free-thinking countrymen draw from his notion of genuine 
Christianity, but that ¢hey are right in regarding the whole as 
“cunningly devised fables,” he is inconsequent in professing any 
belief in such untrustworthy documents ? We have an unshaken 
belief that there is some truer solution of the difficult questions 
of the day than this rash arbitrary criticism. Reason and faith, 
science and revelation, cultivation and religion, can be recon- 
ciled, and indeed are bound together in one common cause,—the 
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cause of truth; but attempts like this can only serve to create 
distrust. We have drawn attention to Christianity and the 
Church in Harmony with the Development of Cultivation, from 
the conviction that we may learn at least something to avoid in 
our mode of dealing with such questions. The tendency of the 
present day is perhaps towards surrender of firm ground. Some 
writers are so anxious to be candid, that they are ready to grant 
to their adversaries what ought not to be yielded. They meet 
them more than half way. Points are taken for granted which 
are more than doubtful. The petitio principii is a very common 
fallacy with critics, and in this book of Schenkel we have it 
fully shewn. We see how an author, who is writing for the 
benefit of those who are not Christians, can prove that his view 
offers them nothing. We find how very uncritical can be a 
professed critic. Schenkel, as well as his forerunner, Strauss, 
may be a warning of the inevitable conclusion to which the 
rejection of the supernatural in Christianity will lead men. 


H. D. 








Ethnological Society, May 7.—J. Crawfurd, Esq., President, in the 
chair.—The papers read were, ‘“ On the Indians of the Darien Peninsula,” 
by Dr. Cullen. Asa race of Red Indians, they were described as hand- 
some, low in stature and lithe of limb, having a physical development well 
suited to gliding through the matted vegetation of the country. They are 
peaceful and industrious, and fish and hunt. They make cotton and grass 
hammocks, canoes of callicalli, a red wood like cedar. The seeds of the 
candle-nut tree strung on reeds serve them for candles. — On the Civili- 
zation of the First Icelandic Colonists, with a Short Account of their 
Manners and Customs,” by Mr. Hjaltalin. The colonization of Iceland 
was, of course, given to the influx of Scandinavians, but notice was taken 
of the previous presence on the island of some Irish monks, the indica- 
tions of whose residence were met with by the Scandinavians on their 
arrival, in shape of bells, books and other relics. —‘ Further Remarks on 
the Ethnology of the Chinese,” by Dr. Lamprey. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE BOOK OF JONAH. 


Tue desire which St. Paul expressed for the Philippians that, 
through the increase of knowledge and discernment, they might 
approve the things that are excellent, is one ever to be cherished 
by ourselves and others. It is not enough for Christian welfare 
and usefulness, that we should separate the true from the false, 
the good from the evil ; we must also learn to distinguish between 
what is certain and what is not certain, between what is im- 
portant and what is not important. The things in which Chris- 
tians are of one mind are the certain and important, and those 
in which they have various opinions are generally the uncertain 
and unimportant ; but because differences have been the chief 
subjects of controversy, they have acquired a place most dispro- 
portionate to their real worth. If truth be valued, opinions will 
be held, firmly or feebly, according to their evidence; and if 
improvement be sought for, they will be esteemed according to 
their profitableness. But if all our religious opinions are main- 
tained with the same earnestness, it is manifest that the chief 
cause of our zeal is in what is common to all. They are all our 
own opinions, equally belonging to our own system and party ; 
and therefore we contend for all in the same way. But then it 
does not appear that we strive for the truth which comes from 
God, and for the righteousness which belongs to the kingdom 
of our Lord. 

The restoration of Jonah from the fish, and the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead, are associated in the minds of 
many as though they were equally certain and important. Yet 
it may be said of one, that the chief, if not the whole evidence, 
is the doubtful interpretation of a single passage in which the 
subject is alluded to; while, for the other, there is the unmis- 
takeable testimony, direct and indirect, of all the Christian Scrip- 
tures. Of the one miracle it may be said, that it does not appear 
to have had any special influence for good ; and of the other, 
that it is the foundation of Christian faith and hope, and that it 
has changed the history of the world. It is not possible to 
imagine two events more dissimilar in evidence and importance ; 
and that it should ever be said both must be received, or both 
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rejected, shews the absence of that discernment of differences 
which the apostle describes as conducive toChristian improvement. 

The literal interpretation of the Book of Jonah may be said 
to rest now on the supposed testimony of Christ. We admit 
that if His words are rightly understood to attest a fact, the 
subject is removed beyond the range of controversy. But it 
becomes all who maintain the supreme authority of the teaching 
of our Lord, to be very careful that they do not represent as 
His testimony, which must be true, their own inferences from 
it, which may have a contrary character ; and for which, even if 
true, no similar authority ought ever to be claimed. 

There were at least three occasions on which Christ referred 
to the prophet Jonah,—Matt. xii. 39; xvi. 4; Luke xi. 29. On 
the first two, His words were spoken to Pharisees in Galilee, in 
reply to their demand that, in addition to all the evidence which 
had been presented, He would shew them a sign from heaven. 
On the third, His words were addressed to the multitude who 
attended Him, at « later time and in another part of the country. 
There is some similarity in what was said on all these occasions. 
As the same objections would be often raised, the same replies 
might be often given. But the occasions recorded are different, 
and should be distinguished. In the first statements respecting 
the Jewish people there is no material difference, the words of 
St. Matthew being in both cases the same, and those of St. Luke 
nearly so. “A wicked and apostate generation is seeking for a 
sign, and a sign will not be given it, except the sign of Jonah the 
prophet” (Matt. xii. 39; xvi. 4). “‘ This generation is a wicked 
generation; it seeks a sign, and a sign will not be given it, 
except the sign of Jonah” (Luke xi. 29). In the record of our 
Lord’s words given by St. Mark, corresponding to the second 
passage of St. Matthew, where no explanation is added, the 
reference to Jonah is omitted, and it is simply said, “ A sign will 
not be given to this generation” (viii. 12). To the first of St. 
Matthew’s statements an explanation is added, and to the state- 
ment of St. Luke another. From both it appears that the sign 
of Jonah means a sign resembling what was related of him, or 
what was done by him. The declaration, a sign would not be 
given, is an absolute refusal of what was demanded. It is not 
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that the sign asked for would not be given till some future time ; 
it would never be given. The sign described as the sign of Jonah 
was not at all the sign asked for ; and though they would see it, 
it would not be given to satisfy their unreasonable scepticism. 
We have now to consider the two explanations of the sign of 
Jonah, which immediately follow in the two discourses of our 
Lord; and first that which is related by St. Matthew. ‘“ For 
even as Jonah was in the belly of the fish three days and three 
nights, so will the Son of Man be in the heart of the earth three 
days and three nights.” The heart of the earth is a figurative 
expression for the lowest condition.* It would be unsuitable as 
a description of the grave of Jesus, and the time stated does not 
agree with such a restriction of the words. Now it should be 
observed that, though the restoration of Jonah is suggested, only 
his previous confinement is mentioned ; and so though the resur- 
rection of Christ is indicated, only His humiliation is declared. 
Of this only is it said that it would be a sign. His humiliation 
was seen by the people, but His resurrection was not seen by 
them; and the former, as the fulfilment of His own words, and 
the strongest expression of His truthfulness and love, was a 
proof, in addition to all already afforded, that He was sent by 
God. This statement was not made to the disciples, nor to the 
people in general, but to the Pharisees, who were seeking to 
pervert all his words and actions. As before, when a sign was 
demanded by those who even then were secretly secking His 
death, it was said, “‘ Destroy this sanctuary, and in three days I 
will raise it,” John ii. 19; so now another parable is given. On 
both occasions Christ shewed His adversaries that He was 
acquainted with their thoughts, and intimated to them that they 
would obtain a brief, but only a brief success, in their opposition 
to Him. It is not said that the confinement of Jonah, or his 
restoration, was a sign to the Ninevites or to the Jews; but 
merely that the humiliation of Christ, as predicted by Himself, 
and continuing the manifestation of His character, would be a 





@ The heart of the earth corresponds to the heart of the sea, Jonah ii. 3, both 
being equivalent to the deep places. And the expression is used figuratively for 
a state of low abasement and affliction. ‘Thou sbalt bring me up again from 
the depths of the earth,” Psalm Ixx. 20. The predicted humiliation of Christ is 
to be reckoned from the hour of His apprehension by the officers. 
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sign to His adversaries, a sign that might be called the sign of 
Jonah, because of its similarity in ¢ime to what was said of the 
prophet’s confinement. In their moral character, their ante- 
cedents and consequents, the associated events were most dis- 
similar. Only in the one particular of time is there agreement 
between the statements respecting the affliction of Jonah, and 
the prediction of our Lord concerning Himself. This is the 
only correspondence mentioned, and it is exact. There were 
three days and three nights in both cases. The peculiar form 
chosen for the prediction would serve to fix it in the minds of 
hearers. The Jewish Scriptures could supply no more appro- 
priate imagery; and this reference to the Book of Jonah is 
naturally connected with the subsequent statements concerning 
the mission of the prophet and the repentance of the Ninevites. 
But in these statements not the least allusion appears to the 
preceding comparison and prediction. The preaching of Jonah, 
not the reported miracle, produced the repentance of the Nine- 
vites ; and the inexcusableness of the Jews was manifest in this, 
that they were addressed by one superior to the prophet, and 
yet continued impenitent. ‘“ They repented at the preaching of 
Jonah, and lo, more than Jonah is here’’ (xii. 41). 

We advance now to the second explanation, which is related 
by St. Luke. “ For as Jonah was a sign to the Ninevites, so 
will the Son of Man be to this generation.” What the ministry 
of Jonah was to the Ninevites, that the ministry of Christ was 
to the Jews. They were both signs,—manifestations of the 
Divine will; and the latter receives the name of the former, 
because of similarity. Here, it should be noticed, nothing is said 
of the confinement and restoration of Jonah, nor of the corres- 
ponding humiliation and resurrection of Christ. Nothing is said 
of Jonah’s being a sign to the Jews. Christ was a sign to the 
Jews, as Jonah had been a sign to the Ninevites. His preaching 
is mentioned, and this alone, as producing in them repentance. 
The ministry of Christ is compared with that of the prophet.’ 
What Jonah had been to the Ninevites, that and much more 





> “ Behold, I and the children whom the Lord hath given me, are for signs 
and wonders in Israel from the Lord of Hosts,” Isa. viii. 18; Heb. ii.13. “ For 
I have set thee for a sign unto the house of Israel,’ Ezek. xii. 6. 
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Jesus had been to the Jews; but while the former were penitent, 
the latter were impenitent. The use of the future tense does 
not shew that the sign here spoken of belonged only to the 
future, but merely that the ministry of Christ would continue to 
be what it had been.” As Jonah was a sign, so Jesus had been, 
and would still be, a sign to that generation. The guilt referred 
to was not in their future‘rejection of Christ after the resurrec- 
tion, but in their present impenitence, notwithstanding all that 
they had already seen and heard, when God spoke to them by 
his Son. No higher and surer sign would be given to the 
people than that which had been given, in the evident truth of 
many of His sayings, and in the manifest truthfulness and 
righteousness of His whole character. This kind of evidence 
had convinced the Ninevites, and should have satisfied them. 
The Ninevites were thus brought to repentance, and manifested 
the inexcusableness of the impenitence of the Jews. As John 
the Baptist, who did no miracle, was received by the Jews as a 
messenger from God, so was Jonah received by the Ninevites. 
The ministry of both was recognized as a sign, or their testi- 
mony would not have been received ; and both produced by their 
preaching a wide-spread but superficial and temporary repent- 
ance. The ministry of Jonah was a sign to the Ninevites, 
apart from his confinement in the fish; and the ministry of 
Christ was a sign to the Jews before his resurrection from the 
dead. The moral character and purpose of the preaching of 
Jonah are alone mentioned here; and the words related by St. 
Luke neither require nor justify the supposition of any other 
correspondence. 

In more than one sense was the sign of Jonah given to the 
Jews. There was in the whole ministry of Christ a sign like 
that which the prophet presented; and there was also in the 
subjection of Christ in humility and love, and according to his 
prediction, for three days and nights to the power of His adver- 
saries, a sign like an event related of Jonah. The inconsiderate 
and unwarrantable identification of these two explanatory state- 
ments has occasioned much difficulty and confusion. They were 
spoken at different times and places, to different persons, and 





« “ There is one God who will justify the circumcision by faith,” Rom. iii. 30, 
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with different purposes. In reply to the question, How was 
Jonah a sign to the Ninevites ? it is readily said, By his preser- 
vation in the belly of the fish. But this is not according to the 
narrative, or the words of Christ. He speaks in one passage of 
the fish, and in another of the sign given to the Ninevites. The 
one comparison is a part of a prediction respecting Himself; the 
other asserts a correspondence between the relation of Jonah to 
the Ninevites, and His own relation to the Jews. The words 
recorded by St. Luke speak of two signs—the ministry of Jonah, 
which was a sign to the Ninevites, and the ministry of Christ, 
which was a sign to the Jews. The words recorded by St. 
Matthew speak only of one sign,—the brief humiliation of Christ, 
which, as seen by his adversaries, would be a sign tothem. This 
humiliation is compared with the statement respecting Jonah, but 
nothing is said of his being thus a sign to any.‘ 





4 It is quite certain that in the passage in which our Lord says that His 
own humiliation would be a sign to the Pharisees, he says nothing of Jonah’s 
being in any way a sign to the Ninevites. That he was so in a similar way 
is merely an inference, and an inference of a most precarious nature. Because 
it is said that the humiliation of Christ was in its duration like the confinement 
of Jonah, it is inferred that both were signs,—the one a sign to the Ninevites, 
as the other would be a sign to Jews. But our Lord states only one point 
of agreement. ‘They were both for three days and nights. No other agree- 
ment is declared, nor can any other be justly inferred. We might as well 
infer, because the humiliation of Christ was the result of His obedience, that 
the humiliation of Jonah was the result of his; that because the Saviour’s 
humiliation was voluntary, the prophet’s was voluntary also; that because 
Christ gave up Himself in love for those whom He was sent to save, therefore 
Jonah was influenced by the same spirit. These inferences are all contrary 
to the statements of the Book; but they are exactly similar to the inference 
that, because the humiliation of Christ was a sign, the humiliation of Jonah 
was a sign likewise. From another passage we learn that Jonah was a sign, 
but not that he was a sign in this way. When he is said to have been a 
sign to the Ninevites, as Christ was a sign to the Jews, no reference is made to 
the humiliation of Jonah, or to that of Christ. Only the preaching of Jonah is 
mentioned there; and to this the preaching of Christ corresponds. The Jews 
are reproved for their rejection of Jesus up to the time when He spoke to them. 
They had evidence of His divine mission before His resurrection, which should 
have led them to repentance; and this was manifest from the repentance of the 
Ninevites when an inferior messenger was sent to them. The sign of Jonah, 
which had been given, and would be given, by Christ to the Jews, was a sign 
so called from its likeness to the sign which Jonah gave to the Ninevites. The 
sign of Jonah, which would be seen by the Pharisees in the humiliation of Christ, 
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What do the words of our Lord declare respecting Jonah 
and the Ninevites? That Jonah was a prophet, and that the 
Ninevites repented at his preaching. His preaching and their 
repentance are referred to as facts, and are reasoned on as 
facts ; and these statements are utterly vain unless they are 
historically true. That the Ninevites were imagined to repent 
at the preaching of Jonah could not shew the wickedness of the 
real impenitence of the Jews, notwithstanding the preaching of 
Christ. If they really did repent, then, and only then, could 
their conduct contribute anything for the conviction and con- 
demnation of those who failed to profit by far greater privileges. 
So far the words of Christ confirm with the highest authority 
historical statements. But is the confinement of Jonah in the 
belly of the fish referred to in the same way? Is it adduced 
and argued on as a fact? Or is it simply employed as an illus- 
tration, for which fiction is as appropriate as fact, and some- 
times more so? Most manifestly the reference to the condition 
of Jonah is illustrative, and not argumentative. Its propriety 
does not in the least depend on its reality. If the tale bea 
parable, it is as suitable as if it were history. The difference 
between the use of examples for proof and for illustration is 
noticed by Archbishop Whately and others, and shewn to be 
of great importance, though often disregarded.’ Where illus- 
tration only is the object, we are all accustomed to refer to 
fiction as though it were fact, the difference being then immate- 
rial. Every one refers to the characters and events of Bunyan’s 
allegory, of Scott’s tales, and of Shakspeare’s dramas as though 





was a sign so called from its likeness to what was related in the tale. There is 
less likeness in the one case than in the other, but there is enough to justify 
the expression. This meaning probably would not be understood without an 
explanation, and therefore the explanation is added. The meaning given in the 
discourse of St. Luke, but not in that of St. Matthew, is the more obvious, and 
though not expressed, might be understood in connection with the subsequent 
statements given by St. Matthew, these containing no reference to the other 
explanation, which may be taken parenthetically. The supposition that the 
repentance of the Ninevites was owing to the material sign of Jonah’s preserva- 
tion and not to the moral sign of his preaching, makes the reference less suitable ; 
for then a sign was given them of the kind demanded by the Jews; and the 
association of Solomon is incongruous, for his influence was not owing to any 
miracle. 
© Rhetoric, book i., chap. 2, sect. 7. 
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they were real.£ So the persons and incidents of our Lord’s 
parables are referred to in the same way by those who do, and 
by those who do not, regard them as relations of facts. It is, 
however, only when they are used simply for illustration that 
fictitious examples can be thus employed. If the preservation 
of Jonah had been used to prove the humiliation and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, then the reality of the former must be admitted, 
but not otherwise. Evidently there is no argument, and there 
is not much illustration in the event referred to. Only one 
correspondence is stated, and this is sufficient for the purpose of 
the comparison. More correspondences cannot be inferred, for 
the differences are certainly more than the agreements. 

If the words of Christ are duly considered, it will be evident 
that He declares Jonah to have been a prophet, and that the 
Ninevites repented at his preaching. And using these facts 
argumentatively, He gives all the sanction of a Divine autho- 
rity to their historical truth. But we can only say that He 
declares of the Jonah of the tale, that he was three days and 
three nights in the belly of the fish. We have the tale, and see 
that so it is related there. The book which bears the name of 
the prophet contains this representation.? The reference of 
Christ is unquestionably correct. But how this statement is to 
be understood, and what is the character of the work—whether 
it be a biographical fragment or a moral parable—of these 
things nothing is said. Whatever may be inferred from the 
words of Christ, it may be asserted, without fear of contradic- 





f Any one might now naturally say that he expected to meet difficulties as 
Christian did in the Valley of Humiliation ; or that some of his dreams were like 
the dream of Bunyan, in which he saw things earthly and heavenly; and then 
say in another sentence that Bunyan’s imprisonment shewed the error of those 
who thought that silence diminished service. Here references to fiction and to 
fact are combined without any impropriety, the former being merely compa- 
risons, and the last an argument. 

& The book bears the name of Jonah, because he is the chief subject. There 
is not the slightest indication that it was written by him. He is always spoken 
of in the third person; and the incompleteness of the narrative becomes more 
than ever inexplicable, if it be supposed that the author gives this account of 
himself. The book of Job also has its name from the subject, and not from the 
author, and is likewise a combination of prose and poetry, of fact and fiction. 
Both are unique in form and character, presenting moral lessons for all ages. 
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tion, that He does not declare the book to be a history, and not 
a parable. We may think it would not be proper for him thus 
to use a fiction ; but of this we are scarcely competent to judges 
That some things in the tale are real does not prove that all are, 
the real and imaginary being combined in the fictitious compo- 
sitions of all countries. The use of invented examples by our 
Lord himself shews that He approved of this mode of instruc- 
tion. It is, therefore, we maintain, an open question whether the 
book of Jonah be a biographical fragment or.a moral parable. 
It must be regarded as unique, whatever view be taken of its 
nature. If it be said there is no parable like it, we may also 
say there is no history like it. There is no evidence respecting 
the way in which it was understood at first, and for some centu- 
ries after its publication. The references to Jonah in the Book 
of Tobit, and in the Targum, merely respect his preaching to 
the Ninevites; and the testimony of Josephus, while it shews 
that the literal interpretation of the book was accepted by some, 
indicates that it was not received by him." There is no other 
judgment than that of Christ which can forbid discussion ; and 
His words leave the subject open for the most free inquiry. Is 
the tale of Jonah a moral parable or a biographical fragment ? 
All the evidence of any value is to be found in the book itself. 
It should not be regarded as a parable without some reason ; 
but this is sufficiently supplied by the form and contents of this 
remarkable composition. 

We have to compare only two alternatives respecting this 
work. That it is not a false legend is shewn by its place among 
the Sacred Scriptures, and by its representation of the moral 
government of God. It could answer no purpose of deception, 
and, rightly considered, all its lessons are consistent, pure, and 
noble. It cannot be viewed as a historical fragment; for all 
that concerns the Ninevites is completely subordinate. The 
‘tale begins and ends with Jonah; and the little that is said of 





4 The historical reference to Jonah and the Ninevites is in the Targum of 
Nahum i., 2, that of the Book of Jonah being merely a translation. The fish 
is alluded to in what is called the 3rd Book of Maccabees vi. 8; but this a feeble 
and fabulous composition, written seven or eight centuries after the death of the 
prophet. Such a recognition of the reality of the fish cannot be called evidence. 
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others is always in connection with him. It is, therefore, either 
a biographical fragment or a moral parable. Now, regarded as 
biography, it is not only partial, but incomplete, and unaccount- 
ably so; while, as a parable, it is perfect, and would be marred 
by any addition. One portion of the book is in the form of 
poetry, and by this alone is taken from the domain of history 
er biography. The prayer of Jonah is not given as a metrical 
composition subsequently made, but as the expression of what 
was said in the belly of the fish. If the form is decisive against 
the literal interpretation of one part of the tale, it must affect 
the character of the whole. The minute picturesque detail of 
certain portions, and contrasted therewith, the bare general 
nature of others, are more in the style of parable than biography; 
and so is the dialogue with which the book concludes.’ 

The beginning of the tale affords some indications of its 
character. Jonah is said to have received a divine mission for 
Nineveh, and to have refused to go there. His disobedience 
alone is stated, and no cause for it is assigned. This, however, 
is declared afterwards by the prophet himself. He was un- 
willing to go, not because he feared the evil the Ninevites might 
do to him, but merely because he feared that God would be 
merciful to them. At first only his disobedience is mentioned, and 
this is described as a voluntary banishment. He would rather 
leave his home and country, his religious associations, and the 
services of the temple, than obey the command of God. He 
made himself a solitary exile among other heathen, rather than 
submit to the divine will, and contribute to the good of those 
to whom he was sent. Could any Jew prefer this? Why should 
he leave his own land? He could disobey without a voluntary 
banishment. How could a prophet of Jehovah think that he 





‘ In the conciseness of some parts and the amplification of others, in the 
combination of narrative and dialogue, and in the suddenness of the close, the 
tale resembles that of the Prodigal Son. The payment of money for the passage 
in the ship is like the payment of money to the innkeeper in another parable, 
the Good Samaritan. The definite numbers are similar to those used in many 
of the parables of our Lord. The objects of a parable, or any fictitious tale, are 
illustration and impression. The purpose of biography or history is information, 


which, to be useful, requires the statement of facts, with their causes and con- 
sequences. 
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should go from the divine presence by going to Tarshish? The 
Jews too often did choose the sins through which they became 
exiles; but their banishment, as an immediate result, was never 
the object of their choice. By choosing disobedience, they in 
effect chose the banishment which followed, but not willingly. 
What the prophet is represented as doing with deliberate pur- 
pose and preference, they did without desire and intention. The 
conduct attributed to him would, as a parable, serve to expose 
their similar folly and wickedness. But if he really did this, 
his conduct would be some excuse for theirs ; for the folly and 
wickedness of the prophet exceeded that with which the people 
could be charged. 

The close of the tale is no less significant of its character. 
Jonah is represented as caring more for the life of a wild plant 
than for the lives of many thousand human beings. He was 
grieved and angry on account of the destruction of a gourd, and 
he was grieved and angry on account of the preservation of a 
people. Could any good man feel thus, and justify himself 
before God? His last words are, ‘“ J do well to be angry, even 
unto death.” If this is possible, it can only be in a morbid 
condition of mind approaching to madness. And the question 
arises, Why should such a condition be recorded? Why this 
exhibition of infatuation and insensibility, which equals, if it 
does not exceed, that of Pharaoh when he was given up to blind- 
ness of mind and harduess of heart? The worst Jew would con- 
demn the inhumanity attributed to the prophet. If he regarded 
it as a parable, it would lead him to recognize the wrong of all 
unkindness towards the heathen; but if it were taken as a state- 
ment of fact, the inhumanity of Jonah would palliate all other 
inhumanity towards Gentiles ; for the common hostility of the 
Jewish people was small compared with that of the Jewish 
prophet. 

If we look further to the contents of the book, its figurative 
character becomes more apparent. There is a manifest unity in 
the representation, which is more in accordance with the design 
of a parable, than with the facts or purpose of a real history. 
All the lines of the picture are dark. Supposing it to be a 
biographical fragment, we ask, What could be the object of the 
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writer? What end could be answered by such a representation 
of the character of a prophet? The Bible is distinguished from 
other books by its truthfulness ; it records the faults and sins ‘of 
good men, as well as their virtues and services. But wrong-doing 
is never related merely because it was real. Apart from its 
antecedents and consequences, the wrong would be hurtful and 
not beneficial. The accompaniments of evil must be considered, 
or the knowledge of evil cannot be profitable ; and the wrong- 
doings of good men, if they are to be instructive and not inju- 
rious, must be shewn to differ from the wrong-doings of those 
who are altogether faithless and wicked. Now, in the tale of 
the prophet, nothing that is good is said of him, but only what 
is evil) His testimony is useful to the mariners and to the 
Ninevites, but he does not desire it. Some pious sentiments are 
expressed by the psalm which he utters in the time of his dis- 
tress ; but here everything refers exclusively to himself, and his 
outward condition. There is no mention of sin or obedience, or 
the good of others. This prayer is the only expression of his 
piety. Everything besides is indicative of inhumanity and irre- 
ligion. The tale begins with the most foolish rebellion, and ends 
with morose and malignant impenitence. There is some change 
of conduct, but none of character. The opposition to the divine 
mercy, and the selfishness which prompted his flight, are preserved 
throughout the tale, and have their worst expression at the close. 





J Generosity has been attributed to Jonah, because he gave up himself to the 
sailors ; and patriotism, because he wished the perdition of Nineveh for the good 
of his own country ; and gratitude, because he felt the goodness of God in the 
gourd which sheltered him. But the narrative does not in any way commend 
the prophet. There is no virtue in submission to necessity ; and patriotism is a 
vice when it seeks the advantage of one’s own people by the injury of others; 
and to value kindness merely because it increases one’s own comfort, is no 
acknowledgment of the goodness of God. That Jonah’s gladness came exclu- 
sively from the enjoyment of the gift, appears from its failing altogether when 
this was withdrawn. Neither his joys or his sorrows are those of a good man. 
He suffers in mind merely from envy, and he suffers from the heat merely 
because he keeps in his own booth, and will not accept the shelter given to 
others. His obedience is merely outward, his service that of the tongue and not 
of the heart. The suppositions of those who excuse and exalt the Jonah of the 
parable, if true, would be given in the tale, being requisite to a just representa- 
tion. They are not given, but are contradicted by the statements which are 
made of him. 
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He was displeased exceedingly because of the preservation of the 
people, and he was exceedingly glad on account of the gourd. 
Now, if such facts were possible, how, we ask, is the record of 
them to be profitable? As a parable, the representation of wrong 
is instructive, and the introduction of any speech or action dis- 
tinctive of real goodness would be incongruous. But no humility 
could lead a man to say so much evil of himself, and nothing 
but evil; to declare his sin, and say nothing of his sorrow for 
it; nor could truthfulness require that such a partial representa- 
tion should be given of any man, whether sinner or saint. If it 
be said that the prophet’s wickedness manifests the mercy of 
God, and is manifested by its contrast with that mercy, we reply 
that this lesson belongs to the parable; and that it is much 
impaired if we suppose that such wickedness is compatible with 
true religion; and that the prophets who declare the divine 
mercy may be utterly insensible to its attractive and assimilating 
influence. 

Most of the objections commonly made to the literal inter- 
pretation of the Book of Jonah are founded on its marvels, 
especially on the extraordinary statements respecting the whale. 
With those who deny the historical character of the narrative 
simply on the ground that it is miraculous, we have not the least 
sympathy. He who made and governs all things can do by his 
unseen ministers, or without their aid, what is above all human 
power; and He has done this. But the miracles belonging to 
the tale of Jonah are unlike the miracles of the Bible, which are 
appealed to as the foundations or confirmations of faith. Those 
which are unquestionably real have characteristics by which they 
are inexpressibly exalted above the reach of fiction, or the region 
of superstition. They belong manifestly to the moral govern- 
ment of God. The genuine miracles of Moses and the prophets, 
of Christ and the Apostles, were attestations of a divine mission, 
and are full of religious significance.‘ But the prodigies of this 
tale proved nothing that needed special proof, taught nothing that 
was not taught by common events, and accomplished nothing 





k The statement of the descent of the angel, and the cure of the sick at the 
pool of Bethesda, is a spurious addition to the Gospel of St. John, and there are 
doubtless similar corruptions of the text of the Old Testament. 
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that required any extraordinary agency. A little increase of 
faith in God, according to ordinary instruction, would have 
brought the prophet back to his duty, and to him only could his 
deliverance be a sign. It is often supposed to have been a sign 
to the Ninevites, but this is without the least evidence from 
Scripture. It could be evidence to others only through the 
testimony of Jonah. Some saw him when cast into the sea, and 
some when cast on the shore; but they could not be the same 
persons, and no one is said to have accompanied the prophet to 
support his testimony. Nor is he said to have given any testi- 
mony respecting the miracle; nor could his testimony to the 
miracle be any reasonable confirmation of the testimony to his 
mission. Why should the one be credited more than the other ? 
These additions are made to the tale without any warrant ; and 
if requisite to a right understanding, they would have formed a 
part of the tale. The deliverance of Jonah as described would 
be a miracle without purpose, and therefore it is incredible. But 
it does not stand alone in the tale. There are two pairs of 
opposing miracles. There is the storm to threaten destruction, 
and the fish to preserve from destruction ; the gourd to afford 
its pleasant shade, and the worm to cause the new plant to 
wither. All are referred to in the same way. The Lord sent a 
great wind, and spake to a great fish. God prepared a gourd to 
deliver him from his grief, and prepared a worm the next day to 
smite it that it might wither. Would any writer expect that 
such statements respecting miraculous events would be under- 
stood literally, because the miracles of Moses were believed ? 
Can any things be more unlike? In the tale we have a multi- 
plication of marvels, conflicting one with another, and neither 
separately or collectively accomplishing any purpose that required 
a miracle. They could be signs only to Jonah, and they fail to 
effect any alteration in his mind. This, then, is our objection to 
the literal interpretation of the tale, not simply that it relates 
miracles, but that these are in character and design, unlike the 
genuine miracles of Bible history, and like the inventions charac- 
teristic of a parable. If the tale were to be profitable by means 
of the miracles related, how, we ask, could it be expected that 
these should be believed on the testimony of one person, who 
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declared their unprofitableness to himself? That the marvels of 
the tale have been profitable, we fully admit; but the profit has 
come from the lessons which equally belong to it when it is 
regarded as a parable, and not from the evidence afforded by its 
miracles as historical facts. It may be safely affirmed, that no 
one ever believed in the reality of the miracles related in the 
book of Jonah, who was not already fully persuaded, on much 
better evidence, of all the truths which these miracles have ever 
been supposed to prove. They are useful as /essons, but only to 
those to whom as evidence they are useless. They are perfect 
for all the purposes of a parable, but only for these. 

What is presented in any truthful composition may be recog- 
nized as imaginary, if it be contrary to the course of nature, and 
to the lessons of Scripture. The condition attributed to Jonah 
in the fish is one contrariety which shews that the tale is not to 
be taken as a record of facts; and the conduct attributed to him 
afterwards is another contrariety, equally or even more con- 
clusive. The description of his wickedness surpasses anything 
related in history, sacred or profane. It is superhuman; and 
this alone, if duly considered, would, we think, have precluded 
the supposition that any man really felt and acted as Jonah is 
said to have done. In estimating the moral wrong of conduct, 
three things are taken into account :—1. The nature and measure 
of the evil chosen ; 2. The motives to wrong which are allowed 
to prevail; 8. The inducements to right which are seen and 
resisted. If we glance at these it will be manifest that the 
wickedness attributed to Jonah is more monstrous than has ever 
been laid to the charge even of the worst of men. 

1. According to the literal interpretation of the narrative, he 
actually desired the impenitence and ruin, the continued wicked- 
ness and immediate destruction, of all the inhabitants of a vast 
city; and this, knowing them to be the objects of the divine 
mercy. To desire the death of one person without a proper 
cause, is to share the criminality of Cain. To desire his impeni- 
tence in order to make sure his destruction, is a wickedness 
worse than that of common murder. What then can be said of 
the man who could desire the impenitence and destruction of 
thousands and hundreds of thousands? If the tale be taken 
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literally, this was the desire of Jonah, his deliberate preference, 
his continued choice. He was unwilling to convey the divine 
message, because, from the first, he feared the people would 
repent and receive mercy. He wished for their destruction, and 
was bitterly disappointed when this wish was not gratified. Is 
this possible ?? 

2. According to the literal interpretation of the tale, he 
could have no other motive to this choice than the pleasure of 
seeing his prophecy fulfilled, and the people of another nation 
miserably perish ; or the pain of seeing their preservation and 
prosperity. This pleasure was all that he could lose. He did 
not lose the honour of a prophet of God, for it was because he 
had been received with the highest honour that the predicted 
destruction was prevented. He did not lose the satisfaction of 
great achievement, for the largest success attended his ministry. 
Prince and people humbled themselves when they heard his 
warning voice; they promised amendment, and prayed for the 
mercy of God. This was the honour and reward he obtained, 
far excelling the objects of any common ambition, and the 
greatest a good man could possibly desire. Inconceivably small 
in comparison would be the pleasure, if it could rise in any human 
heart, of seeing warnings fulfilled, because they were disregarded ; 
of witnessing the destruction of a people, instead of being wel- 
comed as their deliverer. It has been conjectured by some that 
an element of patriotism, or of piety, may have influenced his 
mind ; that he was solicitous for the welfare of his countrymen, 
and therefore was displeased at the preservation of their enemies ; 
or that he was concerned for the glory of God, and therefore 
wished that divine threatenings should be accomplished. But 





' The reader will please to remember that the wickedness set forth is not 
attributed by the writer to the real prophet. The argument is, that the tran- 
scendent character of the wickedness is alone a sufficient indication that the tale 
should be taken as a parable. The things which are most improbable in a 
biography may be most proper in a parable. 

™ Jonah lived before the time when the Assyrians became the oppressors of 
Israel, and before any popular resentment was excited against them. The de- 
struction of Nineveh could be no advantage to the Jews. Their punishment 
was certain if they continued impenitent, whatever might be the fate of 
Nineveh: while if they had faith in God, they had nothing to fear from any foe. 
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there is nothing in the narrative to give the least support to 
either supposition. Jonah says nothing of the safety of his 
country, or the honour of his God ; and both considerations are 
excluded by the nature of the case. If Nineveh renounced all 
violence and wrong, Israel had nothing to dread from its power, 
and might be expected in every way to participate in its pros- 
perity. The repentance of Nineveh was a lesson most adapted 
to produce repentance in Israel; and if the people were peni- 
tent, surely the honour of God was secured as much as it would 
be by their punishment. The history of the Jews from the first 
shewed that the threatenings of punishment were always con- 
ditional statements, and that the truth of God did not require 
their fulfilment when men repented. This is plainly declared by 
the prophets. ‘At what instant I shall speak concerning a 
nation, and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up and to pull down 
and to destroy it, if that nation against whom I have pronounced 
turn from their evil, I will repent of the evil that I thought to 
do unto them” (Jer. xviii. 7). ‘‘ When I say unto the wicked, 
Thou shalt surely die, if he turn from his sin, and do that 
which is lawful and right . . . he shall surely live; he shall not 
die” (Ezek. xxxiii. 14). The Ninevites knew this, and so did 
Jonah; he could not, therefore, have supposed that the truth 
of God would be dishonoured because the repentant people were 
spared. Inthe narrative nothing appears but the lowest, smallest, 
and worst selfishness. His distress was caused, according to the 
tale, entirely by the safety and joy of others. His pain came 
from the worst of human passions, envy, which makes the good 
of another evil to the spectator ; and which becomes more intense 
when shared with many, but is not at all purified and ennobled 
by the name of patriotism. For most crimes some excuse may 
be found in the darkening and disturbing influence of passion. 
For most wrong there is at least some semblance of reason ; but 
how can we account for the wickedness of the prophet? There 
was nothing to awaken resentment, or fear, or avarice, or ambition. 
None of the people had injured him, or given him any offence. 
He lost nothing by their penitence and preservation, but gained 
much thereby in honour and renown. The wrong choice attri- 
buted to him is the greatest it is possible to imagine, and the least 
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possible was the temptation. Could such wrong be chosen from 
such a motive? 

3. The inducements to right set forth in the narrative are of 
the strongest nature, but according to the literal interpretation, 
they were entirely disregarded by the prophet. All the events 
of his course, as related in the tale, were of a kind to prevent the 
disposition and behaviour attributed to him. His disobedience 
is the first thing mentioned. He refuses to go to Nineveh with 
a divine message, and acts as one who knew nothing of the true 
God, going to a distant place to be free from the divine presence 
and service. He is represented as having less religion than the 
heathen sailors; for while they in distress look upward for 

' deliverance, he remains asleep till roused and reproved by their 
earnestness. He makes no acknowledgment of wrong till he is 
found out, and does not give up himself till escape is evidently 
impossible.” All the devotion, the courage, the generosity, the 
faith, described in the tale, belong to the Gentiles and not to the 
Jew. We have already noticed the improbability belonging to 
this representation alone. It is much increased by what follows, 
the connection being strongly suggestive of its interpretation as 
a parable. Surely the man who had himself rebelled, whose 
irreligion was reproved by the religion of the heathen, who wit- 
nessed their nobleness, and experienced their kindness,—he who 
himself needed mercy would not withhold the same mercy from 
others. 

The account of his sin is followed by that of his chastisement 
and deliverance. He was brought into the lowest condition of 
distress. To the mariners he had declared himself to be a wor- 








" There is a slight irregularity in verse 10, which seems to be intentional. 
The question of the sailors implies that some statement of his conduct had been 
made to them by Jonah. But his confession is kept in the background, and is 
only referred to, while great prominence is given to his profession of Judaism. 
This may seem a small thing, but it is significant. A more obvious indication of 
the parable is given in the description of the conduct of the sailors, which is in 
striking contrast with the subsequent conduct of Jonah. He was the cause of 
their loss, distress, and danger. He had concealed himself as long as possible, 
and then confessed his guilt, declaring himself the object of divine displeasure; 
yet they strive to the utmost, at the risk of their own lives, to save him from the 
destructive waters, and consent to his death, because they see it to be the will 
of Him who does not punish the innocent. 
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shipper of the God of heaven, who made the sea and the dry 
land. In the psalm which he is said to have uttered in the belly 
of the fish, the nature of his religion appears. There is no 
expression of penitence, no prayer for pardon. God is described 
as the cause of his affliction, and therefore he calls on God to 
deliver him. The presence and power of God are acknowledged, 
and the favour which respected himself; but the righteousness 
of God and the uprightness of men are not mentioned. He 
speaks not as a sinner seeking mercy, but as one who was a 
special object of the divine regard. Others followed lying 
vanities, and forsook their own good, but he did not. His God 
would take care of him. He was a worshipper of the temple ; 
he offered sacrifice and thanksgiving ; he payed his vows. God 
would certainly hear him.’ ‘The prayer is not unlike the prayer 
of the Pharisee in the parable. It does not seem very suitable 
to the condition of Jonah, but nothing can be more appropriate 
as an expression of the low and limited religion which prevailed 
among the Jews. A truly good man might say what Jonah 
said, but he would say more ; and he would not be uninfluenced 
by events so extraordinary. Surely such an experience of dis- 
tress, and such an acknowledgment of dependance on God, would 
produce some compassion for those who might sin and suffer in 
any similar way. Surely one thus brought low, and then lifted 
up, would sympathize with his fellow men, and not withhold 
from them the mercy he received. 





° In this brief prayer there are correspondences to seven passages of the 
Psalms, but these manifest another spirit. They all contain some acknowledg- 
ment of the moral government of God, and they refer to the good of others. But 
in this prayer there is no reference to sin or to righteousness, and the thoughts 
never go away from self. It is scarcely possible that there should be so many 
parallels, and all of one kind, without intention. Mention is made of former sup- 
plications and future thanksgiving, but in the psalm itself there is neither prayer 
nor praise. Much of the religion of the Jews consisted in the recitation of 
psalms. There may be earnest prayer for the divine help, and much hope of 
deliverance, where there is no true faith in God. The most passionate supplica- 
tions and the strongest expectations of safety preceded the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. The Jonah of the parable, like the Jews of whom he was the represen- 
tative, cared only for an external salvation, and an external service. If the 
Psalms are compared with the prayer of Jonah, the difference of character will 
be immediately seen and felt. Psa, xxx. 3; xxxi. 6, 22; xii. 7; exvi. 17; 
exx. 1; exliii. 4. 
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After his restoration to life he is again directed to go to 
Nineveh with the message of God; and he now obeys. He 
declares that because of the wickedness of the people, in forty 
days they will perish. Then we are told, the people believed 
God, and turned from their evil ways. They did not regard the 
declaration as an absolute decree, but as a warning of deserved 
punishment. They were right, and Jonah knew that they were 
right. They had faith in God, and because of this they hoped 
that by penitence and prayer the threatened doom might be 
averted. Here again, as in the former part of the tale, the Gen- 
tiles appear superior to the Jew. Nothing is said of the prophet’s 
faith, or zeal, or tenderness. He is represented as doing 
his work, delivering his message, saying his words; this is all. 
The reverence, and earnestness, and trust, and supplication, 
belong only to the people They humbled themselves from the 
greatest to the least, and turned from their evil way; and the 
impending evil did not’come upon them ; they were saved. Day 
passed after day, and week after week, and the repentance and 
reformation of the people continued and advanced. With 
increasing hope they passed through the predicted forty days ; 
and at the end were safe and happy, rejoicing in the mercy of 
God. According to the tale, the prophet saw and heard all this,— 
' the signs and sounds of humiliation and mourning, the language 
of penitence and prayer, and the changed conduct of the people. 
God saw that they turned from their evil way ; and the prophet 
saw it also. He was acquainted with all this; and would not one 
who had himself sinned and suffered, and been saved, sympathize 
with the joy of those who sought and obtained mercy? Would 
not the divine mercy which had brought a nation to repentance, 
and filled their hearts and habitations with gladness, be more 
glorious than ever to the prophet’s now? Would he not rejoice 
with joy unspeakable over the thousands brought to repentance, 
and saved from death ? 





» The style of a parable is manifest in the order of the king, that neither men 
or beasts should eat food, or drink water, that both men and beasts should be 
covered with sackcloth, and cry mightily toGod. This may be possible, but the 
details respecting the conduct and proclamation of the king shew the writer’s 
purpose to present another contrast to the conduct of the prophet. 
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Surely, he who saw this could not wish that mercy had been 
withheld from the people, and that they had perished in their 
sins. But according to the literal interpretation of the tale, it 
was even so. The fugitive whose irreligion had been reproved 
by heathen—the outcast who had been mercifully and miracu- 
lously saved from destruction—the servant whose message had 
recalled the disobedient to loyalty and life—he cares nothing for 
the welfare of those to whom he is sent; he has no desire for 
their good; he regrets their repentance; he mourns over their 
salvation. He is offended with the God of heaven and earth 
because there is mercy for others as well as for himself. ‘‘ I¢ 
displeased Jonah exceedingly, and he was very angry.” We was 
opposed to the mercy of God, and he is described as declaring 
this in prayer, as the cause of his disobedience. ‘‘J fled before unto 
Tarshish ; for I knew that thou art a gracious God.” He was 
unwilling to preach, because he knew that God was merciful ; 
and he prayed that he might die, because others had received 
mercy. Therefore he said, “‘ J¢ is better for me to die than to 
live.”’? This was his deliberate and declared choice, notwith- 
standing all that he himself had done, and suffered, and seen. 
With the full manifestation and recognition of the divine mercy 
he maintains his opposition. 

If we consider the magnitude of the evil which Jonah is re- 
presented as choosing and desiring, the slightness of the motives 
which could prompt such a preference, and the strength of the 
inducements to a better course, it is manifest that the wicked- 
ness attributed to the prophet is great beyond expression. If 
the statements are interpreted literally, the facts are unaccount- 
able, and the record of them is equally unaccountable. The 
simple and obvious conclusion is, that the book is not a frag- 
ment of biography, but a parable. 

The dialogue with which the book ends confirms this con- 
clusion, for it has all the characteristics of a parable. Such a 








7 It is very surprising that an apology for the prayer of Jonah should be 
found in Elijah’s prayer for death. He was a solitary persecuted outcast, who 
had done his work faithfully, but apparently in vain. The other had, without 
any such fidelity, obtained the largest success, and was in the highest condition 
of honour and prosperity, suffering only from his own perverseness. 
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conversation between man and God is utterly unlike anything 
recorded in history or biography. The tale ends as the parable 
of the prodigal son. Any addition concerning the impression 
made on the mind of the prophet, or of the elder brother, by 
the remonstrances addressed to them, would be no improvement 
to the parables.” But if the tale of Jonah be regarded as a rela- 
tion of what he really said and did, some acknowledgment of 
his wrong scems absolutely necessary to its completeness. It 
surely became him, more than the Ninevites, to confess his sins, 
and put on sackcloth. Their violence and cruelty were inno- 
cence compared with his wickedness. 

Though only a part of the book has the outward form of 
poetry, a poetic character belongs to the whole.’ It begins and 
ends by attributing to the subject of the tale unparalleled folly 
and inhumanity. It has not the combination of good and evil 
which belongs to real life, and it does not serve any of the uses 
of biography; while it is strictly and minutely adapted to the 
purposes of a parable. The physical marvels which it relates 
are unlike the miracles of the Bible, and, like the inventions of 
a tale, designed only for moral instruction. The wickedness 
of the prophet—set forth with all the antecedents, and accom- 
paniments, and contrasts, which shew its folly, inhumanity, and 
opposition to the divine character—is as contrary to the con- 
duct of a servant of God as any outward experience could be to 
the course of nature. The prayer of the sailors in the storm, 
the prayer of Jonah in the fish, the proclamation of the king re- 
specting men and beasts, and the dialogue respecting the compa- 
rative worth of a single plant, and the population of a city in which 





’ The last verses are very beautiful, if taken as the end of a parable. Jonah 
has been represented as grieving only for his own distress; but now a higher 
feeling is attributed to him. He loves the frail plant, the son of a night, and 
mourns that its life should so quickly end. With this affection of the prophet 
for the living thing he loved, though he had not laboured for it, the Divine 
unwillingness to destroy thousands of nobler beings, little children and cattle, is 
associated. Certainly, the value of this lesson does not depend on the literal 
interpretation of the tale. 

* On this point Dr. Pusey may be accepted as an authority. ‘ Although 
written in prose, it-has poetic language; not in the thanksgiving only, but when- 
ever it suits the subject.”—Jntroduction to Jonah. 
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were six score thousand little children and much cattle, would 
never be taken literally, if read in any common Oriental compo- 
sition. Why, then, should they be so understood in the Bible, 
which has its many parables, as well as histories, and employs fic- 
tions as well as facts to set forth its moral and religious lessons ? 

If the book be viewed as a parable, all things appear con- 
sistent, profitable, and Scriptural. The occasion, purpose, and 
interpretation of the parable may be readily found. The Jews 
often boasted that they were the favourites of heaven; they 
looked on the Gentiles with contempt, and instead of seeking 
their welfare, found sometimes a wretched satisfaction in antici- 
pating what was supposed to be their doom. Moses and the 
prophets taught that the Jews were raised above others for the 
good of others; that they would be better or worse, according 
to the use or abuse of their privileges; that God had no par- 
tiality for any; and that He was merciful to all. But the people 
became proud in their wickedness, and selfish in their sorrows ; 
they wished to appropriate to themselves all the mercy of God, 
and were displeased with the prosperity of other nations, if it 
did not enhance the glory of the people of Israel. The parable 
is fitted to expose, reprove, and correct this wrong, contrasting 
the impenitence of Jews with the penitence of Gentiles, and the 
selfishness of man with the mercy of God. Ji exhibits and con- 
demns the religious selfishness of Jews. For this purpose the 
principle is separated from the accompaniments by which its 
influence was commonly mitigated. Its tendency is shewn in 
the consequences that would then follow. The results set forth in 
such a representation exceed the real consequences, because no 
men are for any long time subject exclusively to the influence 
of bad principles. But this exaggeration of actual results mani- 
fests truly the tendency of an evil principle, and helps to a 
recognition of its moral character. The good and evil, that are 
not seen in ordinary forms of right and wrong conduct, are at 
once seen in the enlarged form of an imaginary representation ; 
and when they have been discerned there, they are easily dis- 
cerned in corresponding realities. Here is the great use of 
parables in moral instruction. For this use fiction is as good as 
fact, and sometimes better; and a literal interpretation may 
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lessen the moral significance of the parable. The Jonah of the 
parable represents a portion of the Jewish people. As he was 
unwilling that the mercy of God should extend to Gentiles, so 
were they. As he disobeyed, and went into banishment, so it 
had been and would be with them. As he was practically irre- 
ligious while professedly religious, so were they. As he was less 
devout and noble than the heathen, so were some of them. As 
he was marked out as an evil-doer, and compelled to some con- 
fession of wrong before the heathen, so it had been and would 
be with them. As his disobedieuce brought him into trouble, 
so it had been with them. As he called on God in his distress, 
so had they. As he was marvellously delivered, so often had it 
been with them and their fathers. As in him there was an out- 
ward change of conduct without any inward change of character, 
so it was with them. As he testified to the sins of others, when 
his own heart was not submissive to the divine will, so did they. 
As he did good to others, without intending or desiring it, so 
did they. As he was reproved by the repentance and faith of 
Gentiles, so, were they. Was he wrong in his opposition to the 
mercy of God, and were not they guilty of a similar wrong? 
Should they think that Jews were better than Gentiles, or sup- 
pose that the mercy of God was not equally for all men? As 
He spared the Ninevites, so would He be merciful to all. who 
turned from their evil ways. As one man was made miserable 
by his selfishness, so must it be with everyone. As only a gourd 
was given to comfort him when he was without love, so would 
all their satisfactions be transient, and lead to greater trouble, 
if they remained uncharitable. As his selfish religion was oppo- 
sition and contradiction to God, so was all piety that did not 
promote good will towards man. Thus understood, the parable 
can never lose its value. That it is so little to the honour of 
the Jews, and that it sets forth with so much simplicity and 
strength, the impartiality, the righteousness, and the mercy of 
God, are the surest proofs that it deserves its place among the 
Sacred Scriptures, inspired by the Spirit of God, and profitable 
for instruction and correction in righteousness, 

It is not surprising that the interpretation of the parable, 
which was a reproof of the Jews, should not be acceptable to 
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their teachers, and should not be preserved in their schools. 
That it is not the traditional interpretation of the Rabbis, is 
something in its favour. They would prefer the literal inter- 
pretation, both from a love of the marvellous, and because, so 
understood, the narrative exhibited the Jew, notwithstanding his 
moral inferiority, and even great wickedness, as still the special 
favourite of heaven.’ 

It must, of course, seem strange to us that for the subject of 
such a parable a real person should be taken, and an eminent 
prophet. Why should he be made a type of the worst form 
of Judaism? Perhaps no answer can be given to this inquiry 
altogether satisfactory ; but this is not of much moment. The 
question respects the views of an unknown writer, at a period of 
which little is known ; and it is not surprising that his compo- 
sition should have peculiarities which we cannot explain. It 
was requisite for the purpose of the parable that the subject 
should be a Jew, and proper that he should be a prophet, that he 
might be a representative in religion. A distinguished name 
might be chosen, according to the practice of some writers of 
parables, to excite attention and interest, the contents of the 
parable being deemed enough to shew that it was not designed 
to be taken literally." If in a representation of some prophet 
of meaner name, statements that he did what no prophet ever 
did, and experienced what no prophet ever experienced, and felt 
as no good man in his senses could ever feel—if such statements 
would be naturally understood figuratively, much more so in 
respect to one whose reputation must have been of the highest 
order. He must have been a man of high moral and religious 
excellence, or his ministry could not have been so effective. His 





D. Kimchi, that he should have seen and declared the two great moral lessons of 
the tale—the inexcusableness of the impenitence of the Jews, who were re- 
proved by the penitence of Gentiles; and the impartiality and mercy of God, who 
was ready to pardon all who were penitent. Another rabbi taught that there 
were in the ship with Jonah seventy persons from all the nations of the world.— 
Lightfoot, i., 202, 213. 

“ Thus, in the beautiful apologue which teaches forbearance towards the 
wicked, Abraham is represented as a persecutor. 
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character. He was a sign to the Ninevites, as Christ was a sign 
to the Jews. No higher testimony could be given to him. That 
the Ninevites should be powerfully, though not permanently, 
affected by his preaching, is not without parallel in ancient and 
modern times, if we suppose his preaching to have been distin- 
guished by sincerity, sympathy, and earnestness.’ But that with- 
out these the minds of men should have been powerfully and 
beneficially moved by any prophecy, is both unnatural and un- 
scriptural. Such, then, being the real character of Jonah, known 
to the writer and the first readers of the tale, might it not be 
well supposed that there was little danger that the parable would 
be mistaken for biography? A misunderstanding which might 
arise when the character of the prophet was forgotten, would be 
impossible when this was remembered. Think of such a man,a 
prophet honoured with a high mission and great success, desiring 
the ruin and not the redemption of the people to whom he was 
sent; declaring the divine mercy, and his own obstinate oppo- 
sition to it; asking that he might die, because half a million of 
people had, through his ministry, been saved from destruction. 
It is quite impossible. A name was wanted for the subject of the 
parable whose conduct and character represented that of Jews 
who were, notwithstanding their professions and privileges, with- 
out faith, and righteousness, and mercy, and inferior to the 
Gentiles. Therefore the name of a prophet is selected, who was 
sent to the heathen, but whose real conduct and character were 
the reverse of all that is attributed to him; this contrariety 
shewing that what was said of him was said in a parable, not 
to be understood of the prophet, but of the people, whose wrong 
the parable was designed to reprove.” 





v The effects that might follow such a mission to the heathen are referred 
to by Ezek. iii. 7: ‘ Surely, had I sent thee to them, they would have heark- 
ened to thee.” And that the Ninevites had some previous experience of the 
divine forbearance is implied in the words of Nahum, when he subsequently 
prophesied against them: ‘‘ The Lord is slow to anger, and great in power” 
(i. 3). The ministry of Jonah and of John the Baptist are described in the same 
way. There is no reason for supposing in either case that it consisted in the 
utterance of the sentence which expressed its character and purpose. 

“ The moral lessons and religious truths taught in the book are universal 
and divine ; but we are not to regard the form in which they are presented as 
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If this explanation be not received, and the selection of the 
name of the prophet be regarded as unaccountable, does it follow 
that the tale is not a parable? Certainly not. For if it be 
supposed to be biography, many difficulties are created, greater 
far, and equally unaccountable. These difficulties belong not 
merely to the composition of an unknown author, but to the 
conduct of the prophet ; for this is inconsistent with the charac- 
ter of good men in every age, and with the common principles 
of human nature. How can we account for the great unwilling- 
ness of the prophet to go to Nineveh, for his thinking he could 
flee from the presence of God by going to Tarshish, for his 
being less religious and humane than the heathen sailors, and 
for this being recorded of him? How can we account for his 
making poetry in the belly of the fish, for his making no con- 
fession of sin, or supplication for pardon—no acknowledg- 
ment of the righteousness of God, no reference to the good of 
others? How can we account for the absence of all witnesses 
to the supposed miracle, for the omission of any reference to 
it in the preaching of the prophet, for the penitence of the people 
when he was not penitent, and for their faith in the mercy of 
God when he was faithless? How can we account for a good 
man’s regretting the repentance of sinners, for any man’s being 
entirely without sympathy in the gladness and gratitude of thou- 
sands preserved from ruin? Howcan we account for one whom 
others had striven to save, though he had brought them into 
much trouble, aud was confessedly the object of divine dis- 
pleasure, being opposed to the salvation of those who had done 
him no harm, and who were the objects of divine mercy? How 
can we account for one who had recently been mercifully deli- 
vered himself, desiring that no mercy should be extended to 
others? How can we account for a prophet declaring that his 
knowledge of the mercy of God was the reason of his disobe- 











dictated by inspiration. It may have been determined by opinions, tastes, and 
customs, belonging to the writer and his age, of which we can know nothing. 
Taking the view of Jonah’s character, which is given by Christ, we argue that 
the literal interpretation of the parable, where this was known, would be impos- 
sible. No deception was intended, nor could any mistake arise till after the 
lapse of centuries. There was therefore no moral wrong in saying such things 
of Jonah, whatever may be thought of its literary propriety. 
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dience, and his witnessing it the cause of a distress which made 
him desire death rather than life? Why should this wicked- 
ness be fully and forcibly exhibited, and there be no intimation 
of subsequent repentance? If some things are unaccountable 
on the supposition that the tale is a parable, they are little in 
comparison with what is unaccountable on the supposition that 
it is biography or history ? 

When the tale is regarded as a parable, nothing precious is 
lost, but all the moral and religious instruction which it has 
been employed to convey, is fully preserved. Lessons which are 
obscured by the literal interpretation appear then with more sim- 
plicity and power. Suppositions that have been stumbling stones 
to many are safely and happily removed. The distinction is 
maintained between the miracles of Bible history, and those 
which have been produced by deception and delusion. The 
former are seen to differ from the latter not only in the external 
evidence of literal testimony, which few are able to appreciate, 
but also in the internal evidence of moral propriety and useful- 
ness, which is addressed to the understanding and conscience of 
all men. Many causes have contributed to prevent a due regard 
to moral considerations in the interpretation of the Bible.* It 
is a possible consequence of this, that traditional mistakes should 
be delivered as the lessons of divine inspiration ; and that the 
marvels of poetic fancy should be associated with the miracles 
which attested the mission of Moses, the servant of God, and 
the works more excellent and wonderful of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God. 





* The influence of one false principle, in perverting moral judgment, has its 
extreme manifestation in the commentary of Jerome on this book. Assuming 
Jonah to be a type of Christ, he regards all his conduct as highly to be com- 
mended, resulting from love to the people of God, and submission to the divine 
will. Few will go so far as this now, but similar errors remain. Moral con- 
siderations are regarded by many with distrust as being peculiarly rationalistic ; 
and that which is free from their influence, though really inferential, and often 
traditional, is attributed to faith. The lesser rationalists are often condemned 
by the greater. They who have faith in Christ do not learn of Him to rely 
implicitly on any human tradition, nor to fear any appeal to common sense. He 
taught men that they might judge for themselves in opposition to the Scribes 
and Pharisees, and that they should understand the signs of the times. 
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WHITE'S LIFE AND WRITINGS OF SWEDENBORG. 


THe man whose name is a household word in the world almost 
two centuries after his birth, and whose principles are at that dis- 
tance of time adhered to by a large body of disciples, must have 
been something extraordinary. This is the case with Emanuel 
Swedenborg, whose birth occurred in 1688, and whose writings 
and doctrines are still assiduously promoted. The persistent 
hold which he has taken upon men’s minds cannot be merely 
due to the strangeness of his opinions; for strange opinions 
have been advanced by many others, whose names and views 
are now effete and obsolete. There must be an affinity between 
the teachings of Swedenborg and the inner constitution of a 
large number of human souls. This affinity does not, however, 
demonstrate the absolute truth of those teachings; for we all 
know that men have sympathies with error as well as with 
truth, and that the wraisembladle, as well as the vrai, may long 
and persistently prevail. And even when a system is not in any 
proper sense true, it may embody enough of truth to secure its 
continued vitality under favourable circumstances. But what- 
ever we may think of Swedenborg and his system, we cannot 
deny that his system has had a powerful influence, nor that its 
author was a very remarkable man. 

Mr. White is, of course, a disciple of Swedenborg’s ; but he 
is singularly frank and ingenuous, and he has laboured indus- 
triously to give us a true view of the character and writings 
of the subject of his work. We have read other memoirs of 
Swedenborg, but we have not seen any to be compared with 
these ; and we shall simply do the author justice in saying that 
they are by far the best in the English language. What there 
may be in other languages we do not know ; yet we imagine that 
no biographer of Swedenborg in any language has gone so fairly 
and fully into the subject. Those, then, who would see how the 
facts are stated and viewed by a friendly but sober and moderate 





* Emanuel Swedenborg: his Life and Writings. By William White. 
** God of old hath for his people wrought 
Things as incredible: what hinders now ?”—Samson Agonistes. 
In two volumes. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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writer, will be wise to read Mr. White’s two admirable volumes. 
It is probable that some of the more zealous of the sect will not 
be quite satisfied with those very characteristics which are to us 
a chief excellence. And so there may be some quite opposed to 
the Church of the New Jerusalem, who will complain on other 
grounds. But we think, for all that, that the general tone, 
temper, and execution of the work merit high commendation. 

It may be well to sketch the course which Mr. White has 
pursued. He starts, then, with some account of the parents of 
Swedenborg ; and rightly so, for his father was an ecclesiastic 
of some distinction in Sweden. Our hero, Emanuel Svedberg, 
as he was at first called, was born January 29th, 1688. Eighty 
years later he wrote down his reminiscences of his early child- 
hood ; but we may be pardoned for thinking that the prattle of 
the old man was but a faint echo of that distant infancy. It is 
St. Paul who says, “ When I was a child, I spake as a child, I 
understood as a child, I thought as a child ;” but Swedenborg 
seems to say, “ When I was a child, I spake as a man, I under- 
stood as a man, and especially I thought as a man.” Mr. White 
goes further, and suggests something very like a miracle. 
“About Emanuel there was a strange peculiarity in his respi- 
ration. He could hold his breath for a long time without any 
sense of suffocation. When on his knees at morning and even- 
ing prayers, and when absorbed in thought, the action of his 
lungs became suspended, or tacit, as is the case of one in a 
trance. This fact should be noted, as it will reappear, with 
important consequences, in the sequel of our narrative.” 

This statement is based upon declarations made by Sweden- 
borg himself, who asserted his possession of the faculty of in- 
ternal respiration many years after. ‘“ My breathing was so 
directed,” says he, “ without my being aware of it, in order to 
enable me to be with spirits, and to speak with them.”’? 

Of course Mr. White believes this, but we do not, and that 
is all we have to say about it. Physiologists must decide how 
long a person in a state of consciousness may continue without 
respiration. 

Swedenborg studied at Upsala, and there, in 1709, took his 





» Spiritual Diary, quoted by Mr. White, Vol. i., p. 263. 
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degree as doctor of philosophy. In 1710 he started on his 
travels, with a view to further improvement, and came to this 
country. He spent more than a year in London and Oxford, 
and being fond of science, he chiefly studied mathematics, astro- 
nomy, and mechanics. From England he went over to Holland, 
and thence through Belgium to Paris, where and at Versailles 
he spent another year. His next move was by way of Ham- 
burg to the university town of Greifswalde,’ then under Swedish 
rule. At Greifswalde he remained, awaiting the issue of his 
father’s endeavours to procure him some appointment. His 
correspondence at this time contains very interesting particulars 
respecting his studies and mechanical inventions. Now, too, 
he published his first work—a book of Latin fables. This was 
in 1715, in which year he went home. Having no settled em- 
ployment, he next published a book of Latin poems, which no 
more foretokened the future seer than the fables had done. In 
1716 he started a new periodical, devoted to mechanical and 
mathematical subjects, but it expired with the sixth number, in 
1718. Having received an appointment as Assessor in the Col- 
lege of Mines, which suited his tastes, he applied himself to his 
new duties. In 1719 he was ennobled, and his name was 
changed from Svedberg to Swedenborg. He continued pub- 
lishing on scientific matters ; but it is clear that he had already 
begun to speculate, as witness a letter on the question whether 
the sun is the abode of the damned or of the blest; he favoured 
the latter opinion. Growing discontented and melancholy, he, 
in 1721, started on a tour which occupied fifteen months. He 
remained a good while at Amsterdam, and eventually reached 
Leipsic ; and he issued publications at both places. Returning 
home, he occupied himself in various ways, but printed nothing 
from 1722 to 1733, when he started for Leipsic with the manu- 
script of a work which had taken him years to complete—Opera 
Philosophica et Mineralia. The book appeared in 1734, in three 
folios, and illustrated. Mr. White gives rather a full account 
of the first volume; and very properly, because it shows how far 
its author had gone in his philosophical inquiries. The Latin 








© We follow the German spelling of this name. Mr. White always writes it 
Griefsvalde, 
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title is Principia rerum Naturalium sive Novorum Tentaminum 
Phenomena mundi Elementaris Philosophie explicandi. These 
new attempts to explain philosophically the phenomena of the 
elemental world were every way remarkable; and after reviewing 
Mr. White’s summary of them, we have concluded that they are 
the first great record of Swedenborg’s excursions into dream- 
land. His letter of 1719, about the sun as the abode of the 
blest, was the prelude to flights which he never anticipated when 
he wrote the book which he called Dedalus. But when his Prin- 
cipia came out in 1734 he had ranged the universe, and had 
measured and weighed omne scibile et quedam alia. How much 
he owed to Christian Wolf we do not pretend to say; but the 
use he made of his own previous studies and exercises in mecha- 
nical science is palpable enough. ‘The impression produced 
upon our minds is that his philosophy continually gravitated 
towards materialism and mechanical forces. The consequence 
is that we regard his philosophy as often most unphilosophical. 
As Mr. White says, after Carlyle, Swedenborg’s easy “ mathe- 
matical method ” makes “ the creation of a world little more 
mysterious than the cooking of a dumpling.” There is this 
difference, however, the cooking of a dumpling is a material 
process, but the creations of Swedenborg are a piling of absur- 
dity upon absurdity. 

A work he published in 1734, On the Infinite and the Final 
Cause of Creation, and the Mechanism of the Intercourse between 
the Soul and the Body, is also very unsatisfactory. From 1736 
to 1743 he was travelling about Europe, and wrote a good deal. 
In 1741 he published his Economy of the Animal Kingdom, in 
which he gives the result of his further speculations and re- 
searches ; and, truth to tell, they would not find much favour 
with the physiologists of our day. His industry was enormous; 
he dabbled in everything; he supposed he could fathom the 
mysteries of nature; and whether men could understand or be- 
lieve him did not trouble him much. The darker the theme the 
better he liked it, because it enabled his unbridled imagination 
to range more freely. 

Passing over his Animal Kingdom, we come to his Worship 
and Love of God, in which his peculiar fancies are connected 
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with religion. How anybody can have faith in the teachings. of 
the last-named book is to us a greater marvel than the book 
itself, which is mainly a fiction of the brain, and that brain a 
disordered one. His friends, who have raked these dusty tomes 
out of obscurity, deserve our thanks, because they enable us to 
see the successive developments of his madness, and the ante- 
cedents of his prophetic career. We do not say that those who 
have brought about this resurrection of his works are mad, but 
we venture to suggest that they must be very eccentric if they 
have patience to read them, and can accept them as embodying 
scientific truth to any great extent. It is tolerably certain that 
they fell still-born from the press, and had no influence in 
fostering modern science. From end to end they appear to be 
a congeries of intellectual vagaries, without life, without beauty, 
and without the glow of poetry and wit. There is no romance 
about them ; they are grim intellectual skeletons, coloured it may 
be, but cold and dead. It is mere waste of words to say that 
books so devoid of higher scientific and literary excellences have 
little in common with true religious sentiment. 

Swedenborg passed from studying things as he saw them, to 
describing things as he fancied them, and then to regarding 
the visions of his brain as objective realities. His observations 
led him on to speculations, and his speculations to revelations. 
He saw and conversed with angels, spirits, and devils, and was 
favoured with the perception of all kinds of invisible things. 
His very dreams were special manifestations ; and in describing 
them he is sometimes disgustingly candid, as Mr.White’s ex- 
tracts testify. The scraps of religious sentiment which are mingled 
with his other reminiscences do not redeem them from the accusa- 
tion in question. Augustine went a long way in his Confessions, 
but Swedenborg went so far in his first Spiritual Diary, that 
Mr. White, who is not prudish, dare not ask us to follow him. 
There is not the shadow of adoubt that he was insane in 1743-4, 
when the said Diary was written; and the Diary is not the only 
witness to the fact. It was in 1744 that he came to England ; 
and from this time, or 1745, must be dated the regular series 
of his so-called visions. Mr. White does not seem anxious to 
prove that he was sane about the dates last mentioned, but 
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regards him as passing through a great physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual change. We regard it as the natural denouement of 
his previous course, and we suppose he never realized the fact of 
his mental aberration, nor ever truly recovered, or at any rate 
permanently so. 

On returning to Sweden, in 1745, he resumed the duties of 
his office of Assessor, but also began to learn Hebrew. In 1747 
he retired from his office to follow the new vocation which had 
been given him. Mr. White has written rather an elaborate 
defence of Swedenborg’s claims to second sight, and uninter- 
rupted intercourse with the spirit world for twenty-seven years; 
but our disbelief is as obstinate as ever. He says, “ History and 
biography abound in instances of vision into the spiritual world. 
The Bible is strewn thick with cases from end toend. There 
is scarcely a family without its sacred traditions of ghostly 
manifestations, and modern clairvoyance and spiritualism supply 
a multitude of experiences in illustration and confirmation of 
Swedenborg’s, which cavillers will find it easier to ridicule than 
to examine and to understand.” We are cavillers of course, for 
we decline to admit the conclusiveness of this argument. There 
is no resemblance between Swedenborg’s visions and those of 
Scripture. The histories and biographies we do not believe ; the 
sacred traditions of family ghosts are childish ; and clairvoyance 
and spiritualism alone come near to Swedenborg’s imaginings. 
There is, however, a difference here : Swedenborg was sincere but 
a dreamer, whereas we must treat clairvoyance and spiritualism 
as downright imposture. To discuss these points is not our 
purpose, but to state our opinions, and we only add our surprise, 
that Mr. White should have appealed to such analogies. If he 
and the Swedenborgians believe in ghosts, clairvoyance, and 
table-turning, and all that sort of thing, we are sorry for them. 
Our objections to the genuine reality of Swedenborg’s visions 
and excursions must remain in all their force until we can believe 
that the unseen is the absurd. The sincerity of Swedenborg 
and his followers we do not doubt, but that what Swedenborg 
saw has or had any actual and objective existence is that which 
we simply disbelieve. 

Swedenborg seems to have not questioned the existence of 
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witches, and in many other details he was by no means above the 
science of his day; even when he varied and exaggerated it, he 
found it hard to rise above it. Nor can there be urged in his 
favour the plea which satisfies us when the Bible writers are in 
question ; their object was not to teach science, and to explain 
natural existences and occurrences. But here is a man who does 
aim to teach science. 
Deedalus ipse dolos tecti ambagesque resolvit, 
Ceca regens filo vestigia. 

He talks about the universe as familiarly as he might about his 
house, and describes the planets and their inhabitants as minutely 
as he could his apartments and furniture. He knows all about 
heaven and hell, angels and spirits, and speaks as positively 
about them as if none of their secrets were hidden from him. 
The profoundest mysteries of nature and of religion are freely 
laid open to his gaze. He pronounces judgments upon Jews and 
Christians in the most off-hand style. The Moravians have hard 
measure allotted to them, and are damned without mercy. Of 
the Quakers he repeats the most atrocious calumnies. David, 
in the unseen world, “ is wicked, and a slave of deceitful spirits, 
who say they treat him like a dog. His mind is full of cruelty 
and adultery, and without conscience he meditates and contrives 
mischief.” ‘ Paul associated himself with the worst devils, and 
wished to form a heaven in which he should be the dispenser of 
pleasures.” Charles XII. “ was sent to the most squalid hell 
where there were swine.” Gustavus Vasa is an idiot in hell. 
In a like amiable style he talks of other celebrities. His account 
of heaven and hell is so gross and absurd that it might have 
been invented in China by some one who wished to graft 
Buddhism upon Christianity ; much of it is absolutely loathsome 
and disgusting for its material and sensual character. In the 
planet Mercury he saw a woman who wore a linen head-dress ; 
a man who “wore a garment of deep blue, fitted tightly to his 
body, without folds or frills ;” and oxen which were smaller than 
ours, and in some respects like deer. In Venus there are two 
kinds of men; one mild and humane, the other savage and 
brutal. A man living in Mars had no beard, but instead a 
blackness where the beard grows; the people there live on fruit 
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and pulse, and wear garments made of the fibrous bark of trees, 
woven and stiffened with gum. In Jupiter great care is bestowed 
on the face, which is frequently washed, and kept shaded from 
the sun; they have wild horses there; and they sit cross-legged 
at table upon fig-leaves spread on the ground; they have houses 
and tents, and when in bed lie with their faces to the window. 
The people of Saturn live on fruit and pulse, and wear a coarse 
coat or skin. Spirits from the moon are dwarfs like children of 
seven years old; they do not speak from the lungs, but from air 
in the abdomen, and with a noise like thunder. 

Such are some of the puerilities which we are to receive as 
revelations! We regard them as the wild hallucinations of a 
disordered brain. 

Swedenborg supposed the last judgment took place in 1757, 
and that he saw it; but he also supposed there had been two 
last judgments previously. As there was “ method in his mad- 
ness,” it was but natural that the New Jerusalem should follow 
the last judgment. The Bible of the New Jerusalem contains 
less than ours, by excluding the following books: Ruth, 1 and 2 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, Canticles, Acts, and all the Epistles of Paul, James, Peter, 
John, and Jude. The exclusion of some of these books is easily 
accounted for, as it is manifest they must be false if Sweden- 
borg’s doctrine is true. 

His friends lay great stress on his alleged power of second 
sight. They say that when at Gottenburg he saw a fire at 
Stockholm, 300 miles distant, and related the particulars. The 
fact is vouched for by various witnesses. Another case is the 
discovery of a lost receipt for a large sum of money by means of 
an interview with the spirit of a deceased person. Other instances 
are also related, and prophecies are naturally appealed to. We 
cannot discuss these things now; we have read the stories and 
their attestations, and we remain unbelievers. 

It might be expected that we should give some account of 
Swedenborg’s mode of interpreting the Scripture, and of his 
theological views, but this would require a long discussion. We 
have read several of his books, and a good deal that has been 
written about him, and the result is, that we think him one of 
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the most irrational and heretical teachers we know. There are 
many things which he ought to have been acquainted with, which 
he seems to have been ignorant of. He conversed with Atha- 
nasius, and speaks of “his creed” in such a way that it is clear 
he thought it a genuine production of that father. Generally 
speaking we should say he was profoundly ignorant of Christian 
literature. He had the Bible, certain common notions, and his 
scientific and philosophic reminiscences, and out of these, or 
with the aid of these, he concocted his most eccentric theories. 
With childish simplicity he says, “The books of the Old Testa- 
ment have been preserved entire to an iota since the time they 
were written.” 

There are many respects in which we utterly repudiate the 
doctrine of Swedenborg in physiology, in psychology, in Biblical 
interpretation, in theology, and even in morality. We even hold 
that some of his teachings under the last head are abominable, 
and we refer to his treatise on Conjugial Love in proof. His 
admirers will, of course, say, “ Evil be to him that evil thinks,” 
and we shall add, “ Evil be to him that evil does.”” Swedenborg 
never married, but he was not without his mistresses, and could 
allow them to others. He made divorce a very easy affair in 
practice, and authorized concubinage as a consequence. On the 
whole subject of marriage and its related topics he is frank enough 
to be disgusting, whether earth, hell, or heaven, is the scene. 

Sometimes we have found ourselves growing sceptical in 
regard to his absolute honesty, especially when we have thought 
of the great convenience of some of his revelations. These very 
opportune revelations and visions strikingly resemble those of 
the Mormons and of Mohammed, and remind us forcibly of the 
frauds of spirit rappers. His interviews with the dead were of 
the most miscellaneous character, and correspond pretty well 
with the range of his knowledge. Kings, queens, saints, popes, 
reformers, and others, figure among them. St. Agnes and St. 
Genevieve are two of the saints. ‘Agnes is watched lest she 
should grow proud!” Geneviéve is the patron saint of the 
Paris of the world of spirits. Swedenborg clearly did not know 





¢ Mr. White says, ‘* The Bible was the entire library of his study.” Of this 
he had copies of several editions. 
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that Agnes is probably a myth, and that Geneviéve herself is 
very apocryphal. It was all one to him. 

For the visions and revelations of Swedenborg we have no 
proof but his own bare word, and we have as much proof for a 
whole cart load of similar rubbish, extending from Hermas to 
our own age. Have not Huguetinus and Friar Robert, Hilde- 
gard, Elizabeth and Mathilda, Maria d’Agreda, and a crowd of 
others, left us their experiences in this line? Matthew Paris 
records of a monk of Evesham in 1196 that he descended into 
purgatory in a vision, and saw “an infinite multitude of souls 
variously tormented ; that he saw some souls roasted against the 
fire, others fried in frying pans, others torn with hot irons that 
you might see the bones ; others again, were tormented in baths 
of pitch and brimstone, and in melted brass and lead, and others 
were bitten with the venomous teeth of serpents.” Matthew 
Paris also tells of one Thurcillus, who was carried into purgatory, 
and relates, that early one Saturday morning, he saw St. Michael 
the archangel, and the apostles Peter and Paul, arrive in pur- 
‘gatory ; that Michael caused all the white souls to pass through 
the flames of purgatory unhurt; but as for souls which were 
spotted white and black, St. Peter had them led into the fire to 
be purified from the spots they had contracted in their lifetime 
by the contagion of their sins ; and St. Paul and the devil were 
occupied in weighing the black souls. He sawa devil ride upon 
a black horse, which he galloped and made curvet; and St. 
Dominic called the devil to him, who told him the black horse 
was the soul of a certain English nobleman that died without 
confession, ete., and had been a great oppressor. The ladies and 
gentlemen who were favoured with these manifestations often 
went as much into detail as Swedenborg, and, like him, did not 
scruple to mention the names of persons whom they saw. There 
is no real difference between some of the medizval seers and the 
Swedish revealer; for not only did they have converse with 
angels and spirits, and visit other worlds, they undertook to 
supply inspired explanations of natural phenomena and religious 
doctrines. Why should we reject the visionaries of Rome, and 
accept the visionary of Protestantism ? 

We shall not meddle with Swedenborg’s theology, nor indeed 
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shall we enlarge further upon any of his pretensions. He died 
in 1772, and was buried in London. After his death the first 
great apostle of his principles was the Rev. John Clowes, a 
Manchester clergyman, who lived to a great age. The real 
founder of the sect of Swedenborgians was Robert Hindmarsh, a 
printer, the son of a Wesleyan preacher; this was in 1782-3. 
The sculptor Flaxman, and the engraver Sharp, are reckoned 
among the early disciples, to whom may be added Mr. Gilpin, 
curate to Fletcher of Madely. The sect has never assumed a 
prominent position. According to the census of 1851 there were 
fifty congregations in England—mostly in Lancashire and York- 
shire—with an estimated total of about 7,000 attendants. Mr. 
White says, the Swedenborgians, as represented by conference, 
form a corporation of 3,605 members, divided into fifty-five 
societies. Lancashire and Yorkshire supply 1845 members ; other 
provincial towns, 907 ; London, 566; and Scotland, 287. There 
are none in Wales, and none in Ireland. The United States are 
dotted over with seventy-four small communities, numbering 
3,700 Swedenborgians; and a few more are scattered over the - 
world. But for the zeal and liberality of a few active and 
wealthy members, we should not hear much of Swedenbor- 
gianism ; and we do not think books like Mr. White’s will do 
much to win converts to it. People who are curious on the 
subject will do well to read his honest pages, and we conclude 
by thanking their author for the best account, if not the best 
refutation of Swedenborg’s claims and doctrines. 








M. Champollion-Figeac, the Nestor of French archeologists, died 
recently at Fontainebleau. He was the son of Champollion, author of the 
celebrated Egyptian Grammar, and a member of the Institute. He filled 
for some years the office of Librarian to the Imperial Library, which he 
resigned when placed at the head of the Commission appointed to 
organize the archives of France. In this capacity he published a vast 
number of archeological works, and edited various rare and curious MSS. 
During the latter years of his life he was Librarian to the Chateau 
Impérial of Fontainebleau. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





[We wish our readers to understand that we cannot be held responsible for the 
opinions of our contributors and correspondents. The utmost we can do is to keep a 
careful eye upon the literary character of their communications, and to see that they 
do not transcend the limits of fair criticism and lawful inquiry.) 





PROPHECY OF THE WEEKS IN DANIBL IX. 24—27. 


[x your number for January last, p. 463, the Rev. Josiah Pratt says, 
“ Dr. Pusey (p. 167, note) defends the received chronology against 
the objections of Kriiger and Hengstenberg. The Rev. Franke 
Parker has recently impugned it in the pages of this Journal, chiefly 
on the ground of alleged defect in Diodorus’s list of archons: but 
Corsini, in his Fusti Attict (tom. i., p. 309, and tom. ii., p. 38) fully 
vindicates the accuracy of Diodorus.” 

My position is this:—TI hold that this prophecy of Daniel is a 
special revelation from God, and therefore open to a chronological 
explanation, when duly understood ; but the chronology by which it 
is to be explained must be a true account of the period involved in 
the prophecy. I am also convinced that the common chronology for 
this period cannot be true, because it does not offer a reasonable ex- 
planation of the prophecy. 

Under this conviction I undertook, many years ago, to investigate 
the grounds on which the common chronology rested. I discovered 
that it rested on the chronology of Diodorus Siculus, who flourished 
about B.c. 50, and that for the period from the Peloponnesian war to 
the death of Alexander the Great, Diodorus had given a list of the 
archons of Athens, containing an archon for each year. 

During this period Athens was governed by nine archons; but 
each year was known by the name of the eponymous archon; and, 
according to Plutarch, Demet., i., 893, the name of the eponymous 
archon was inserted as the date in their decrees and contracts, and in 
one of the decrees, given by Demosthenes in his De Corond, the 
archon Cherondas is given as its date, and his name is found in 
Diodorus’s list as an eponymous archon. 

In my investigation I also discovered evidence of there having 
been twenty years more during this period than are assigned to it by 
Diodorus; and this evidence came from different authors, wholly 
unconnected with each other, and referred not merely to one king- 
dom, but to four, namely, Persia, Macedon, Rome, and Athens. 
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From this it would follow that there must have been twenty more 
eponymous archons at Athens during this period than are given by 
Diodorus. This led me to Lysias and Demosthenes, who lived at 
Athens during the period. 

From Lysias (Mun. accep. Defens., p. 183) I learnt that the in- 
terval between Diocles and Alexias, at the end of the Peloponnesian 
war, must have been seven years; but it is given by Diodorus as 
only five years, and in the De Corond of Demosthenes I found the 
names of nine archons given as dates in the time of Philip of Mace- 
don; and some of them are in decrees, but not one of them is to be 
found in the list of Diodorus. From this it would follow that there 
must have been at least nine years more during this period than are 
assigned to it by Diodorus. 

This difficulty (as noticed by Corsini) has attracted the attention 
of Scaliger, Sigonius, Meursius, Lydiat, Dodwell, and Palmerius; but 
they are not agreed as to the solution, and it is to the solution 
offered by Corsini that Mr. Pratt refers in his reference to the Fasti 
Attici of Corsini (tom. i., p. 309); but I submit that the solution of 
Corsini is far from conclusive. He does not deny that these decrees, 
noticed by Demosthenes, were passed, but endeavours to fix their 
Olympic dates, and then concludes that the archons mentioned by 
Demosthenes must be pseudeponymous, because Diodorus has given 
other archons for these Olympic years. 

Mnesiphilus is one of the archons mentioned by Demosthenes, 
and Corsini endeavours to prove that the decree, in which his name 
is given as the date, must have passed 108 Olym. 2; and then, in his 
tom. i., p. 851, he says, “If, therefore, Mnesiphilus was archon in 
108 Olym. 2, in which year Themistocles occurs in the Fasti, it cannot 
certainly be doubted but that he ought to be regarded as pseude- 
ponymous.” But, in a matter which happened in the time of Demos- 
thenes, ought we not to prefer the testimony of Demosthenes to that 
of Diodorus, who lived three hundred years afterwards, especially as 
Diodorus is also contradicted (as I have noticed) by Lysias ? 

I also consulted the late Dr. Donaldson on the subject of these 
decrees, and his reply was,—“ It is not an uncommon opinion that 
these documents are spurious, and German scholars have written a 
good deal on the subject ; for instance, Westermann, ‘ De litis instru- 
mentis qu extant in Demosthenis oratione in Midiam.’” The plain 
inference from this is, that these German scholars were not satisfied 
with the solution of the difficulty offered by Corsini and others, and 
the author of these decrees (even if spurious) must have thought his 
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archons were truly eponymous archons, or he would be knowingly 
furnishing a ready means of detection of his forgery. 

I have also compared Diodorus’s list of archons with the archons 
which are given by the Parian Chronicle, and this must have been 
erected only forty—or, as my opponents say, sixty—years after the 
death of Alexander; that is, rather more than two hundred years 
before the time of Diodorus. The first result is, that Lysias is most 
strictly confirmed by the Chronicie as to the interval between Diocles 
and Alexias; and the next result is, that the archonship of Aris- 
tocrates, in the 135th year of the Marble era, and all the other 
archons of Diodorus down to the archonship of Agathocles, in the 
93rd year of the Marble era, must have been three years further from 
the Peloponnesian war than they are given by Diodorus. 

It is in reference to the Parian Chronicle that Mr. Pratt refers 
to Corsini (ii., 38). But I must produce a portion of this page. 
Corsini here says,—* If, therefore, in making up a list of archons, 
and referring their date to Olympic years, we must admit that there 
is some difference between the Marble Chronicle and all other 
writers, who does not clearly see that either some mistakes have 
crept into the Marble in different places by the fault of the engraver, 
or certainly a manifest error and variation must be admitted in the 
Fasti, which the author of the Marble or Diodorus himself and the 
other authors used. But that this great blot could not have been in 
the Fasti of Diodorus, the constant and clearly wonderful agreement 
which is almost everywhere seen between the list of Diodorus and 
all other writers demonstrates. For many and almost all the archons 
which are reckoned by Diodorus in a continued series from 75 Olym. 
to 95 Olym., are mentioned also by Thucydides, Xenophon, Lysias, 
Plutarch, and many others, and reduced to the same Olympic years, 
so that there remains no room for doubt that Diodorus fell upon the 
entire and accurate Fasti of Apollodorus, or of some other archon, 
especially as Diodorus is wont to quote the Fasti or Chronica of 
Apollodorus.” This is a very strong opinion in favour of Diodorus ; 
but, as I have noticed, Diodorus is most clearly contradicted by Lysias, 
and Corsini does not stop here, but goes on, and immediately says,— 
“ But it is very far from the truth that the author of the Marble fell 
upon Fasti, so depraved, that the date of archons should differ from 
other common Fasti by the space not only of a whole year, but some- 
times also of two years, and sometimes of three years; especially as 
in his time there were carried about not only other older Fasti, which 
were approved by Demosthenes and Aristotle, but also modern Fasti, 
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written by Demetrius Phalereus forty years before, were exposed to 
the eyes of all.” 

I presume Mr. Pratt had not read thus far, or he would scarcely 
have appealed to this page of Corsini as conclusive against myself, 
and, with this testimony of Corsini to the Parian Chronicle, it seems 
strange that any one should rely on the Fasti of Diodorus. Nor 
must it be supposed that Corsini meant that the dates of any archons 
had been reduced to Olympic years either by Thucydides, Xenophon, 
or Lysias. 

The variation between Diodorus and the Chronicle as to the 
interval between Callias (75th Olym.) and Aristocrates (95th 
Olym.) is but one year, and Corsini thinks it may be recon- 
ciled; but their variation as to the interval between Diocles and 
Alexias is (as I have noticed) two years, and in this the Marble is 
confirmed by Lysias, and their variation as to the interval between 
the Peloponnesian war and Aristocrates is three years, and in this 
the Marble is confirmed by Demosthenes and Polybius. Nor is it 
only in respect to the archons of Athens that Diodorus is contradicted 
by the Parian Chronicle. The Chronicle places the death of 
Artaxerxes Memor of Persia eight years, and the accession of Philip 
of Macedon six years further from the Peloponnesian war than they 
are placed by Diodorus. On these grounds especially I hold that the 
chronology of Diodorus ought to be rejected; and on the other 
authorities to which I have referred, I hold that all the years omitted 
by Diodorus between the Peloponnesian war and the death of 
Alexander must have been twenty. This would raise the reign of 
Artaxerxes, who died in the seventh year of the Peloponnesian war, 
twenty years, and would place his seventh year in B.c. 478, instead 
of B.c. 458. 

We are agreed that the going forth of the commandment to restore 
and to build Jerusalem (Dan. ix. 25) was in the seventh of this 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, though we differ as to whether it was in 
B.C. 478 or B.c. 458. 

I must now notice the year in which Mr. Pratt places the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ. He places it in a.p. 29; but in your 
p- 469, he says, “ But it is quite a vewed question whether this date 
can be reconciled with the two dates in Luke iii. 1. 1 feel confident 
that it can. 1. St. Luke says that the Baptist began in the fifteenth 
year of the jyenovia of Tiberius Cesar. The fifteenth year of 
Tiberius’s reign would be a.p. 28—29, which does not suit my 
purpose. St. Luke, however, does not say the povapxia or Baotheca 
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of Tiberius, but his 7ye~0xca—a more general term, as appears from 
his saying in the very next clause, that Pilate jyenoveve ris “lovéacas.” 
The word »yenovda occurs nowhere else in the New Testament; but 
it is used by Josephus and Philo, who lived in the time of St. Luke. 
Josephus, Life, sec. 1, says of himself, “I was born to Matthias 
in the first year of the reign (#yenovcas) of Caius Cesar. I have three 
children. Hyrcanus, the eldest, was born in the fourth year of the 
reign (yyenovdas) of Vespasian Cesar.” In Wars, iii. 7—16, 
Josephus says, “ Jotapata was taken in the thirteenth year of the 
reign (#yenovas) of Nero;” vi. 10, “ Jerusalem was taken in the 
second year of the reign (#yenovdas) of Vespasian. 

In Ant., xviii. 2, 2, Josephus says, “Tiberius Nero succeeded 
Cesar (Augustus) in the kingdom (7yeuovdav) chap. vi. 10. Tiberius 
declared Caius to be his successor in the kingdom (yepmovias).” 
Wars ii., 9, 5, “Tiberius died, having reigned (7 yenoveveas) twenty- 
two years, six months, and three days.” 

Philo, De Virtutibus, tom. ii. 566, says that Tiberius, who was 
before Caius, and procured the kingdom (7 yeuovcas) for him, reigned 
twenty-three years; p. 570, “ When Tiberius died, Caius succeeded 
to the kingdom i (yyepoviav). 

Tacitus, De Orator., xvii., gives the reign of Tiberius as twenty- 
three years, and, in his Annals, gives the Consuls of Rome year by 
year for twenty-four years, beginning with Sextus Pompeius and 
Sextus Apuleius (in whose time Augustus died), and ending with Cn. 
Acerronius and C. Pontius (in whose time Tiberius died), and in lib. 
iv., 1, Tacitus gives C. Asinius and C. Anstitius (the ninth pair after S. 
Pompeius and 8. Apuleius) as the consuls in the ninth year of Tiberius. 

From this use of the term by the Jews, Josephus and Philo, who 
lived in the time of St. Luke, we presume no doubt can exist that St. 
Luke, by the fifteenth year of the (7yenovia) of Tiberius, must have 
meant the fifteenth year of his reign after the death of Augustus. Fur- 
ther, as the joint reign of Tiberius with Augustus was but three years, 
how could: St. Luke have spoken of the fifteenth year of it? Thus, 
the preaching of the Baptist must have begun between 19 Aug., 
A.D. 28, and 19 Aug., a.p. 29, that is, in the fifteenth year of the reign 
of Tiberius ; for Augustus died 19 Aug., a.p.14. Thus, the baptism 
of Jesus may have been after the Passover in a.p. 29, and if His 
crucifixion took place at the fourth Passover after His baptism, it 
must have been in a.p. 33, that is, in the nineteenth Tiberius. That 
there were two Passovers between his baptism and the Passover at 
which He was crucified, is evident from John ii. 28; vi. 4. 
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In John v. 1, we also read of a feast of the Jews, when Jesus went 
up to Jerusalem, and this was held by Ireneus, ii. 22, p. 147, to have 
been a Passover. But whether this feast was a Passover or not, it 
clearly must have been in the year which followed the year of the 
Passover, John ii. 2, 3, and preceded the year of the Passover, John 
vi. 4, and thus there must have been at the least three Passovers 
between the baptism and the crucifixion of Jesus if the baptism 
took place after the Passover, John ii. 238. But the crucifixion 
must have been on a Friday, at a full moon (Philo, De Mose, 
iil., tom. ii., p. 169), when the sun was in Aries (Joseph., Ant. iii., 
10—5). According to Columella, the sun entered Aries the 17th 
March. Justin Martyr, Apol. i., 67, says, “They crucified Jesus on 
the day before Saturday.” Augustin, Hpist. xxxvi., tom. ii., p. 80, 
says, “ No one doubts that the crucifixion was on the sixth day of 
the week.” Ferguson, in his Astronomy, p. 390, says, “I find by 
calculation, the only Passover full moon that fell on a Friday, for 
several years before or after the disputed year of the crucifixion, was 
on the 3d of April in the 4746th year of the Julian period” (4.p. 33). 
Ferguson also says, in p. 391, “ This was the fourth year of the 202nd 
Olympiad, in which year Phlegon, a heathen writer, tells us that 
there was the most extraordinary eclipse of the sun that ever was seen. 
But, 1 find by calculation, that there could be no total eclipse of 
the sun at Jerusalem, in a natural way, in that year. So that what 
Phlegon here calls an eclipse of the sun seems to have been the great 
darkness for three hours at the time of our Saviour’s crucifixion, as 
mentioned by the Evangelists.” 

This finding of Ferguson, being in such strict accordance with 
the tradition of Phlegon, should leave no doubt as to a.p. 33 being 
the true year of the crucifixion. And this must seriously disturb Mr. 
Pratt’s interpretation of Daniel’s prophecy, to say nothing of the 
removal of the seventh of Artaxerxes, for the beginning of his period 
from B.c. 458 to B.c. 478. FRANKE PARKER. 

Luffingcott, Devon. 





ON A REVISED TRANSLATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Tux writer of the Plea for a Revised Translation of the Scriptures 
has, I am sure, the sympathy of many of the Bible-reading public 
with him; but, while he has occasionally stumbled at venial errors 
in our version, he has inadvertently fallen himself into one. A very 
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venial error it is, we think, to omit the article where the idiom of the 
English language will not gracefully admit it. It is very doubtful 
indeed whether heaven does not express to an English mind all that 
is necessary, although the Jew conceived of the heavens as consisting 
of a series of arches. Nor is it certain that “evil” in the Lord’s 
Prayer does not convey the main idea intended by our Lord, though 
there are commentators who believe that Satan is meant. At all 
events, “ the evil’? would sound harsh and foreign to our ears, and if 
the article be supposed to intensify the notion, even “ all evil” would 
be preferable to “the evil.” A great deal depended upon the whole 
rhythm of a clause or sentence, as is apparent even to English ears. 

Why should we read in Mark xii. 36, “ For David himself said 
év 7 mvevpatt TH ayiw” (compare Mark i. 8, Matt. iii. 11, where the 
article is omitted, though ayos is added), but in Matt. xxii. 43, “ How 
then does David, év rvévpat, call him Lord?” Doubtless the Holy 
Spirit is signified as much in one of these passages as in the other, 
but the use or omission of the article was governed by principles of 
euphony. There are, indeed, other cases in which its employment or 
otherwise is regulated by certain fixed laws. We are only pointing 
attention to what is a perfectly distinct thing, viz., that the article is 
not necessary in all cases in our language to represent the article in 
the Greek and Hebrew Old and New Testaments. This is too patent 
to need proof, for (to quote an instance from Gesenius’s Grammar) no 
one would render 1 Sam. xvii. 34, “there came the lion and the bear,” 
though the Hebrew has the article. Again, in p. 166 of your Journal, 
we read as follows :—“ In Acts xii. 10, the iron gate is said to have 
“ opened to them of HIS own accord,” as though it were an intelli- 
gent creature. But if the reviewer consulted any good grammar of the 
English language, he would see that HIS, in the time of our translation, 
was used for ITS. It was, therefore, no “inaccuracy ” on their part, 
however awkward such an expression would now be in the English 
of common life. “Its” is a recent form for “his,” and gradually 
took the place of that pronoun, which was common enough in the 
sense found fault with in other parts of the Bible and in Shakespeare. 
It has been observed that in Numbers iv. 9, the candlestick has “her 
tongs” in Wickliffe’s version, and “ hise lanternes ” in Purvey’s. In 
neither does “its” occur. In Matthews’s Bible (1537), the candle- 
stick is feminine; in our version, masculine; while at the end of 
the verse the candlestick is referred to by the form “ it,’ which 
was a genuine neuter of “he.” In the opening scene of Hamlet, we 
find— 
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“ When yon same star that’s westward from the pole 
Had made his course to illume that part of heaven 
Where now i¢ burns.” 


“The apoplexy is, as I take it, a kind of lethargy. 
I have read the cause of his effects in Galen ; 
It is a kind of deafness.”—2 Henry IV, i. 2. 


Luke xiv. 34, 35, “If the salt have lost Ais savour, wherewith 
shall i¢ be seasoned,” etce.—See Dr. Latham’s English Language 

No part of the Bible would benefit more by a new translation 
than the prophets. Take, for example, Isa. xxiii. throughout, where 
an accurate version would help to throw light upon the real political 
position of Tyre at that time. Dr. Williams has not improved the 
elegance of the Authorized Version, nor elucidated the obscurities of 
the original, though it is a benefit to the English reader to read Nile 
in verse 2 instead of Sihor. Buta thorough investigation and retrans- 
lation of Isaiah, with especial reference to difficult and rare words and 
phrases, would tend to overthrow the conclusions of Dr. Williams and 
his authorities on the subject of the authenticity of chaps. xl.—Ixvi., 
and several other chapters, among which is this very chap. xxiii. It 
would help to prove that as far as the modus loquendi is concerned, 
there is all the resemblance between Isa. ii—xi. (nearly all that they 
will allow us of the old prophet) and the rest, which might be ex- 
pected in the writings of one who wrote so well and prophesied so 
long. H. F. W. 





MR. HINTON’S METAPHYSICAL VIEWS. 


I nave perused the article in the current number of The Journal of 
Sacred Literature, on Mr. Hinton’s metaphysical views. 1 have read 
this paper with much pleasure, not only because it is the work of a 
friendly hand uplifted in Mr. Hinton’s defence, but because it is 
written in a very gentlemanly manner, so far as Mr. Hinton’s 
opponent is concerned. 

I do not think it would serve any good purpose were I to reply 
to the defence. The attack and the defence are both before your 
readers, and let them decide as to the merits of the matters in 
controversy. 

It may be that I, the author of “ Pantheism in Particular,” have 
mistaken what is Mr. Hinton’s meaning in places in his book. It 
was not an easy matter at times to say what Mr. Hinton meant, and 
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if the writer.of the essay now in question understands his friend 
better than I did, he has the advantage of me; but there is no 
wonder. Mr. Hinton’s defender is (as I make no doubt) a personal 
friend, and knowing from other sources the sentiments entertained 
by Mr. Hinton, he goes so armed to the reading of the book, and by 
that means sees in it a good deal which may be there only because 
such and such meanings are taken to the book. But I was differently 
situated. I had only the book to guide me, and, if I mistook its 
meaning, I only did what I am afraid many others will do likewise. 
I opine that this defender allows that Mr. Hinton is anything but a 
clear expounder of his own views. All I shall add is, that I at least 
searched for the meaning of “ Man and his Dwelling-place.” Inten- 
tional misrepresentation there is none. 

The author of this essay confounds the author of “ Pantheism in 
General” (my friend, J. W. Jackson, F.A.S.L.) with me, the author 
of “ Pantheism in Particular.’ Hence there seems some point in 
quoting places in No. 1 against the author of No. 2. But I am sure 
my friend Mr. Jackson will join me in thanking Mr. Hinton’s defender 
for his courteous animadversions ; nay, I shall go the length of saying 
that this author is generous when he compliments us, the “ antago- 
nists,” in the way he has done in various places. W. G. 





NOTE ON PSALM LXXXIX. 10. 


Ir is somewhat remarkable that the tenth verse of Psalm lxxxiv., 
both in our Bible and in the Common Prayer Book versions, should 
be allowed to be continued imperfect, and its hiatus still unsupplied 
with some word or words to render it strictly comprehensible to the 
reader, and more especially to young and illiterate persons. 

The verse as it now stands is this:—“ For one day in thy courts 
is better than a thousand.” Now in the ordinary acceptance of this 
rendering, to say that one day is better than a thousand in God’s 
courts is incorrect, and it shews that it clearly wants the addition 
of something to make it plain and consistent with sense. It may, 
therefore, be thus read :—“ for one day in God’s courts is better than 
a thousand in other courts ;” or, a8 I have always myself supplied the 
deficiency with one word, as follows :—“ for one day in God’s courts 
is better than a thousand elsewhere :” either of these interpretations 
will render the verse intelligible to everyone, even of the lowest 
capacity. 
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In the old metrical version of Sternhold: and Hopkins, the same 
verse is thus rendered and supplied :— 
“ For why ? within Thy courts one day 
Is better to abide, 
Than other where to keep or stay, 
A thousand days beside.” 


In the new version by Brady and Tate, we find the same given 
as follows :— 
“For in Thy courts one single day 
’Tis better to attend, 
Than, Lord, in any place besides, 
A thousand days to spend.” 


Our great Milton has done the same into verse, in these words : 


“ For one day in Thy courts fo be 
Is better and more blest 
Than in the joys of vanity 
A thousand days at best.” 

Here the poet supplies the Aiatus with a different sense, and not 
that of a place—as “ the joys of vanity.” 

In a somewhat like sense, Bishop Horne comments on this 
passage thus :—“ One day spent in meditation and devotion affordeth 
a pleasure far, far superior to that which an age of worldly prosperity 
could give.” So Dr. Hammond would add after a thousand,—“ in 
any other condition.” 

But on referring to Martin Luther’s German translation, I find 
the following given :—‘“ Denn ein tag in deinen vorhéfen ist besser, 
denn sonst tausend.”’ There he has properly inserted the word 
“sonst,” meaning in another place. This admirable translator then 
fully confirms my own reading with “ elsewhere.” 

Both the Vatican and Alexandrine Greek versions of the Psalms 
are the same as our English translation, i.e., without the hiatus being 
supplied. So likewise is the text in the Latin Vulgate. Although 
in the Latin Biblia Sacra of Tremellius and Junius (Amst. 1669) 
the deficiency is made up by the word alibi,—‘“ nam melior est dies 
wnus in atriis tuis, quam mille alibi.” And the French Translators of 
“Ta Sainte Bible,” Edit. Paris, 1805, adopt the same meaning as the 
last :—‘ Car un jour vaut mieux dans tes parvis, que mille ailleurs.” 


‘ebruary 25th, 1867. J. H. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Egypt's Place in Universal History : an Historical Investigation, in Five 
Books. Vol. V., containing the Epilogue, or Problems and Key ; 
the complete Hieroglyphical Dictionary and Grammar ; a Com- 
parison of Egyptian and Semitic Roots ; the Book of the Dead ; 
and a Select Chrestomathy of Historical Hieroglyphical Texts. By 
C. C. J. Baron Bunsen, D. Ph., D.C.L., and D.D. Translated from 
the German by Cuartes H. Corrrett, Esq., M.A. : with Additions 
by Samuet Bircn, LL.D. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 


Tuat “many hands make light work”’ is only sometimes true, for here 
is a work to which many of the ablest hands in Europe have con- 
tributed, without finding it light. Bunsen began the publication of his 
own work in German we believe in 1845, and the first volume appeared 
in English in 1848. The translation of the present volume was not 
completed when Mr. Cottrell was removed, and indeed Bunsen himself 
did not live to finish his own part. Dr. Birch, the editor, has made 
numerous and important additions, and he acknowledges the aid ren- 
dered by Dr. Rieu and Dr. Bernays. The hieroglyphic type, which 
has been so valuable an adjunct in preparing the volume, was cast by 
Mr. Branston from the designs of Mr. Bonomi, whose skill in such 
matters is unrivalled. Dr. Birch rather suggests than says how much 
praise is merited by the liberality of the publishers in supplying this 
fount of type, when he observes: ‘It is the sole hieroglyphical fount 
in this country, and its importance can only be sufficiently appreciated 
from the consideration that Messrs. Longman have fulfilled, at a heavy 
cost, a task only undertaken abroad by foreign governments.” The 
dictionary, grammar, and chrestomathy, will greatly facilitate the 
study of the ancient Egyptian. ‘The dictionary is the only one 
hitherto printed in this country, nor has any hieroglyphical dictionary 
appeared elsewhere except that of Champollion, published in 1841, 
which contained only a few of the principal words.” The grammar, 
also, is much more copious than that of Champollion, published in 1836. 
The extracts comprised in the chrestomathy have been selected with 
reference to their historical importance. The earlier portion of the 
volume is chiefly occupied with chronological questions and results. 
Bunsen, as is well known, referred the origination of mankind to Central 
Asia in 20,000 B.c., the era of the Babylonian empire to bc. 3784, 
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and the era of Menes to 3059 p.c. He regards the conventional epoch 
of 4000 B.c. as the starting point of chronological history. It is worth 
noting, that while he dated the origin of man so far back, he believed 
in the physical unity of the human race. 

The translation of the “ Book of the Dead,” by Dr. Birch, is a 
marvellous evidence and result of patient, we had almost said, obstinate 
perseverance and learned research. A very good account of it is given 
by the translator, but those who would see how far Ritualism, as 
developed in this ancient manual, was carried among the Egyptians, 
must read it. Uncouth and allegorical as much of it is, it will reward 
the reader, and prove to him that the Egyptians held very positive 
opinions respecting the invisible world, and the condition of the dead. 
Sometimes the document reminds us very forcibly of what we were 
wont to regard as peculiar or native to the Greeks, but there is no 
doubt the Greeks borrowed from the Egyptians. Occasionally we are 
reminded of expressions in the Old Testament. 

Passing over the dictionary, and grammar, and chrestomathy, 
already alluded to, we must mention the Appendix, in which are 
sundry comparisons of Egyptian and Shemitic words, and other philo- 
logical matters of interest. These are followed by Greek fragments of 
Philo Byblius, with copious Latin notes; and after these again come 
other miscellaneous passages relating to cosmogony and mythology. 
The whole concludes with an index to the five volumes. 

On some accounts the delay in the appearance of this volume must 
be regretted; but not on all; for it has led to the introduction of much 
that was inaccessible when Bunsen laid aside his pen. Those who have 
the previous volumes will be glad of the additional confirmation on 
sundry points; and all who are interested in Egyptian studies will 
rejoice in the fact that now at length they have really valuable helps 
in the most practical form,—a grammar, a dictionary, and a chres- 
tomathy, based on principles which have stood the test of trial, and 
embodying the latest discoveries. We cannot, of course, enter upon a 
detailed criticism of the various treatises, etc., embodied in this very 
erudite volume, but we can appreciate the toil, talent, and learning, 
which have combined to produce it, and we can realize the great worth 
of whatever promotes a better and more perfect understanding of the 
mysteries of that land of Ham which has been a wonder and a magnet 
to men of scientific, philosophical, and antiquarian tastes, for two or 
three thousand years past. 
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The Inspiration of Scripture : its Limits and Effects. By Grorce 
Warineton. London: W. Skeffington. 
Tue subject of inspiration has of late been very frequently discussed, 
and widely different opinions have been advanced in relation to it, but 
it is a subject which can be viewed under so many different aspects, that 
it is no wonder Mr. Warington finds something fresh to say. He 
admits that the inspired writers received a divine impulse from without, 
but he is far from accepting any theory which would involve what is 
called the verbal inspiration of Holy Scripture. He maintains that 
the sacred penmen erred in many ways, and he finds the proof of this 
in what they wrote,—a proof so abundant that it involves hundreds of 
texts both of the Jewish and of the Christian Scriptures. We have no 
doubt the book will give much offence to many, and the author must 
expect to be severely handled for making so many concessions to critics 
of a certain order. We have not ourselves advocated the plenary 
verbal inspiration of every text, nor have we held that every text is 
inspired in the same degree, but we are not at all inclined to go so far 
as Mr. Warington. Nor are we satisfied that his explanation of single 
passages is always the best; for instance, he says, ‘ In Mark i. 2, 3, 
we have two passages concerning John the Baptist—Mal. iii 1, and 
Isa. xl. 3, which are grouped together as if one, and introduced with 
the phrase, As it is written in Isaiah the prophet.” In a foot-note he 
refers to the evidence for this reading as opposed to the one in our 
version, suggesting that evidence for it reaches back to the second 
century, which is perhaps true; but it should be noted that [renzeus 
is also quoted for the received text; and in any case the importance 
attached to the supposed inaccuracy is too great. Jerome thought 
Isaiah’s name had been inserted by some foolish copyist, whereas Mr. 
Warington, after Porphyry’s example, lays the blame upon the Evan- 
gelist. Still more objectionable is the use made of Jeremiah’s name 
in the received text of Matt. xxvii. 9, where we have other well sup- 
ported readings. Now, on principle, we should demur to any such 
passages being quoted as evidence in this question of inspiration; and 
there are passages of other kinds, especially those involving numbers 
and proper names, upon which we would lay no stress whatever ; and, 
generally speaking, all that may only involve the verbal accuracy of 
manuscripts is better left out. The question is a broader and a deeper 
one than of mere words. Our great fear is that Mr. Warington, in 
his zeal to refute verbal inspiration, has produced a book which will be 
hailed as proving the absence of all supernatural inspiration. His own 
professions of faith are frequent and earnest; but our enemies will 
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regard them as weakness and prejudice, and say his book leaves them 
no foundation. He has pursued so doggedly the real or supposed 
inaccurate statements of fact in Scripture, that his book will be quite a 
little arsenal for such as delight in those things; and when they come 
to page 236, and find him turning over a new leaf, they will not be 
likely to follow him. The book has been cast in a wrong mould; and 
its author will probably see it used both against himself and against the 
Bible. We are sorry for it; but, as we much respect Mr. Warington, 
we will not conclude this notice without allowing him to make the 
following very important statement :—‘ It is not pretended here to 
build up the doctrine of inspiration from its very foundations, to prove 
that the Bible is from God and not from man; that the revelations it 
contains are true, or anything of that kind. We proceed avowedly on 
the assumption that these things are so, that the Bible zs from God, is 
supernaturally inspired. Any objection, therefore, which touches the 
validity of this assumption, however intrinsically important, is here 
irrelevant. It belongs to that earlier stage of the inquiry not here 
designed to be entered upon ” (p. 249). We hope the author will at 
once hasten to draw up and publish something to shew more fully why 
and how he believes the Bible to be from God, and to be supernaturally 
inspired. 





Sermons, Doctrinal and Didactic, bearing on the Religious Topics of 
the Day. By Tuomas Wituramson Perze, D.D. 
No inconsiderable portion of published sermons might be fairly noticed 
by a reviewer in precisely the same terms, in uniform language of 
deserved commendation; in fact, one and the same notice might be 
written of them all, as alike presenting the same praiseworthy features. 
There is, accordingly, the more reason for calling attention to such as 
wear some mark of originality in matter or manner, or both these 
points. Such plea is possessed by the present volume. The first 
five sermons are mainly on topics which have been especially debated 
of late, and are marked off from the remainder by an appendix of 
critical notes. The sixth has for its text, Gal. iii. 22. It opens with 
a plainly stated and simple interpretation of the clause, “ but God is 
one.”’ How far the interpretation is new ean only be known to one 
who may have achieved the rare feat of reading and remembering the 
almost countless expositions which that brief passage has been made to 
carry, and which, viewed in the mass, might be symbolized by a huge 
pyramid standing on its apex. The reasonings and drift of the Apostle 
are there well and boldly drawn out, preliminary to the enforcement of 
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practical conclusions, with which the sequel of the discourse is occu- 
pied. A group is formed by the discourses on Justification by Faith, 
touching on the Atonement, the Atonement itself, and the Resurrec- 
tion in its grand parabolic aspect. These matters, well worn as they 
are weighty, are handled pointedly and forcibly, and with some amount 
of novel illustration. Those that follow in due course, on the Holy 
Ghost, with special reference to the title the Comforter, and on the 
Trinity, complete the first half of the series, the part which is more 
especially doctrinal. 

The sermon on Dives and Lazarus exhibits a sound—indeed, the 
only sound—principle of parabolic interpretation. The real lesson of 
a parable has too often been clouded, or even lost, in the hands of an 
expounder, by the system of attaching a several significance to points 
of the story which are no more than the fillings in of the picture, and, 
as such, in no way didactic. The parable in question has been still 
more unfortunate, because its supposed teachings have been actually 
drawn from its blanks. The author has not gone out of the record. 
“The awfully interesting and instructive parable which our Lord thus 
sums up I have less need to repeat at length than to point out to you 
the key to its right interpretation and improvement ; and this you will 
find in the twenty-fifth verse, hid (as it seems to me) in those words of 
the patriarch, ‘thy good things.’ ‘Son, remember that in thy lifetime 
thou receivedst’—in the original text, ‘hadst full receipt of ’—‘ thy 
good things,’ all that thou didst account and seek unto as the blessings 
of man’s life on earth ; ‘ and likewise,’ on the same principle, under 
the same estimate of what constitutes comfort and happiness, ‘ Lazarus’ 
had only ‘ evil things’ as his earthly portion.” 

A kind of companion sermon follows on Mark ix. 49, 50. On the 
opening sentence of the text the author says:—“ Just as when, of what 
should be seen on the Day of Pentecost, our Lord’s forerunner said, 
‘ He shall baptize with the Holy Ghost and fire,’ the tongues of flame 
which sat on each of the Apostles symbolized and signified the purify- 
ing, the enlightening, the comforting and sustaining influences which 
thenceforth should be with them and with the Church through all time ; 
and just as when St. Paul invites baptized men to ‘draw near’ to God, 
‘in full assurance that from their self-condemning consciousness of evil 
they have had their hearts sprinkled and their bodies washed,’ the out- 
ward sign is glanced at as the symbol to faith of what God gives in 
baptism, free ‘forgiveness of sins ;’ so in this dark saying, ‘ Every one 
shall be salted with fire, and every sacrifice shall be salted with salt,’ 
understand the sign, and that which our Lord would have us learn 
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from it, to be placed side by side, understand the closely-connecting 
‘and’ to mean ‘even as,’ and at once we see both what an ancient 
requirement of the Levitical law foreshadowed, and what the Spirit who 
‘guides us to all the truth’ of Scripture would have us recognize and 
lay to heart as the fulfilment thereof.” 

The subjects that come next are, Holy Communion, and the Con- 
gregational Breaking of the Consecrated and Symbolical Bread; and 
the author has followed up this topic by a sermon since separately pub- 
lished, and aimed at certain practices of the day. The Church is then 
set forth in three particular aspects—the Church in the House, the 
Church in its Inner Life, and the Church in the Closet. Another trio 
is devoted to the Sabbath, shewing, first, Sabbath-tide as an ordinance 
universal and indefeasible; secondly, its strict Jewish phase, as carry- 
ing with it no perpetual bond; and, thirdly, the Lord’s Day, as a rule 
and blessing forever. The last note struck is spiritual Church-building. 


mines P. 


Christocracy ; or, Essays on the Coming and Kingdom of Christ. With 
Answers to the principal Objections of Post-Millennarians. By Joun 
T. Demarest and Wittiam R. Gorpon. New York: A. Lloyd; 
London: Triibner and Co. 


Tuose who are interested in the branch of prophetic study indicated by 
the foregoing title, should read this book, the substance of which first 
appeared in the columns of an American paper. The authors indus- 
triously and zealously accumulate precedents in favour of Chiliasm, 
state and reply to numerous objections, and lay down and defend the 
principles of their system. Of the merits of that system we say nothing, 
because we should like to justify any opinions we might advance. 
Meanwhile, the book may be regarded as an able exposition and defence 
of the premillennial scheme, which, in one form or another, is accepted 
by many learned and excellent Christians, 





The Complete Works of Thomas Brooks. Edited, with Memoir, by 
Rev. A. B. Grosart. Vol. [V. Edinburgh: James Nichol. 
Tus volume of Brooks contains his ‘“‘ Crown and Glory of Christianity,” 
a copious dissertation on Heb. xii. 14. We earnestly recommend it to 
those who wish to see a specimen of the thoroughly exhaustive treat- 
ment of a great subject by one of the best of the Puritan divines. We 
have often spoken well of the series it belongs to, as a cheap and well 
edited republication of some of the most important religious and theo- 


logical works of the seventeenth century. 
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Who giveth Songs in the Night: Words of Comfort for the Sorrowing 
Children of God. By the Author of ‘“ Christian Manliness,” ete. 
London: Religious Tract Society. 


Tue title of this book clearly describes its character, and suggests its 
spirit; but it is rather to be regretted that the former portion of it is 
already indelibly associated with the long-known and popular poems of 
Susanna Harrison. The volume before us is eminently practical, and 
as a means of comfort it is wisely designed, to prove which it is only 
needful to say that it contains many little anecdotes and records of fact. 
Overwhelming sorrow and irrepressible tears, so far as reason and per- 
suasion are concerned, may often be appeased by the narration of a 
few facts. 





The Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. The translation by B. Harris Cowrer. London: 
Religious Tract Society. 


Tue object of this version of the really genuine epistle of Clement, is 
to inform ordinary persons of the character and style of teaching in the 
primitive Church. The translation, and some of the notes, are by the 
editor of Journal of Sacred Literature ; but the introduction, ete., are 
by another gentleman. The pamphlet is uniform with the Tract Society’s 
popular version of Tischendorf’s When were our Gospels Written? and 
particular prominence is given to texts of Scripture quoted, referred to, 
or illustrated by Clement, who appears to have known most of the 
New Testament books, but not the Gospel of St. John. 





China: the Country, History, and People. London: Religious Tract 
Society. 

AuruouGH neither a theological nor a critical work, we have been 
much interested in this account of China, which has evidently been 
compiled with equal care and honesty from the best sources. It will 
be useful as an addition to any ordinary library, but we especially 
recommend it for the family, the school, the college, or the parochial 
library, in all of which it is sure to be popular. 





The Apologetics of the Christian Faith. By the late W. M. Heruertne- 
ton, D.D., LL.D. With Introductory Notice, by A. Durr, D.D., 
LL.D. Edinburgh: T. and T, Clark. 

Tue name and worth of Dr. Hetherington will be at once recognized 

by many south of the Tweed ; and most of our readers will remember 
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hearing of his death some two years since. A most diligent student 
himself, he was intensely anxious to communicate his knowledge, and 
to commend his principles to others. He was consequently well known 
beyond the pale of the college in which he was professor and of the 
Free Church, of which he was an able minister and a conspicuous 
ornament. The volume which now appears under his name, although 
posthumous, was carefully prepared, in that it constitutes a series of 
lectures delivered before his students, We have gone over it with 
considerable satisfaction, and this will no doubt be the experience of 
others ; for even those who do not occupy the author’s theological 
stand-point will recognize the literary and intellectual merits of the 
work. The plan is as follows: In a first division, headed “ Natural 
Theology,” we have an appropriate introductory chapter, a statement 
of the nature and method of argument relative to natural theology, the 
arguments @ priori and @ posteriori, and that formed by a combination 
of the two, with general conclusions to which natural theology leads— 
its extent and limits. The second division is on external and internal 
evidences, commencing with the former. The introduction here treats 
of a revelation as probable and necessary. The author then proceeds 
to direct and positive evidence of a revelation, miracles, and prophecy. 
Under the head of internal evidences Christianity is regarded as the 
truth, in view of its adaptation, and moral and social results. The 
third division is occupied with the integrity and authority of Scrip- 
ture, including the canon, inspiration, and authority. An appendix is 
set apart for the consideration of (1) instinct, reason, and faith ; (2) 
scepticism, rationalism, and humanism; (3) Pantheism, materialistic 
and idealistic. 

Dr. Hetherington believes the @ priori argument as of real value 
when regarded as the solution of a problem already believed; and we 
are disposed to agree with him. We say this without thinking that 
any logical process is likely to convince an atheist; but because we 
think that one who already admits a God may find strength and com- 
fort in this @ priori argument. Much the same may be said of the 
a posteriori argument, which, as being more tangible, is more popular, 
and at the same time more rudely assailed. The argument arising 
from the combination of the two former is discussed at much greater 
length, and is one of the most elaborate portions of the book. The 
sum of the whole is that man can, without a supernatural revelation, 
arrive at a conviction, not only that God is, but that He is a moral 
Person, the Creator and Governor of the universe. Other conclusions 
can also be reached with more or less of certainty, and thus the reli- 
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gious ideas and tendencies of man are at least justified by reason. 
With reference to miracles, we never could understand their denial by 
any person believing in a God who created and controls the universe. 
We allude to the denial of their possibility; and if this be admitted, 
their probability and actual occurrence can be argued for on something 
like substantial grounds. [f the possibility of physical miracles is 
conceded, that of moral and intellectual ones can scarcely be denied. 
This will involve the possibility of inspiration, prophecy, and other 
phenomena which are ascribed to special divine interference. Whether 
what we call instances of prophecy, miracle, inspiration, etc., are really 
such, is a question of fact to be dealt with in accordance with the laws 
of evidence. Dr. Hetherington’s discussion of these subjects is lucid 
and logical, and well fitted to convince as well as to teach. The 
chapter on the canon is one of the least exhaustive in the book. That 
on inspiration is much more copious, and advocates what we may call 
conservative opinions. Taken as a whole, the work is one of the most 
comprehensive and suggestive we have seen for a long time; and, as a 
manual of Christian apologetics, deserves a place in every clergyman’s 
library. Its tone and temper are excellent. 





The Theory of Ruling Eldership ; or, the Position of the Lay Ruler in 
the Reformed Churches Examined. By P. C. Campsett, D.D. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood and Sons. 


PrincipaL CampseELt labours both learnedly and ingeniously to prove 
that while laymen should have a share in the administration of the 
Church, those who are known in Presbyterian polity as “lay elders”’ 
or ‘ruling elders,” are not elders or presbyters in any proper sense. 


Pomponia: or, The Gospel in Cesar’s Household. By Mrs. Wess. 
London : Religious Tract Society. 

A vivip and life-like story, written in a pleasing style by Mrs. Webb, 

who has already obtained a reputation for her power of reproducing 

scenes from ancient Jewish and Christian life. 





An Attempt to ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel ; especially 
in its relation to the three first. By J. J. Tayter, M.A. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 

We have nothing to say against the tone and temper of the preface to 

this work; on the contrary, we like its frank and earnest style, and we 
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agree with most of its utterances. But we think that in his very first 
section, where he states the question raised, the author exaggerates in 
his endeavour to exhibit St. John’s Gospel in the most absolute con- 
trast to the others. Not merely does he view it as different in form, 
but as setting forth a different Christ, and so, as being in effect a dif- 
ferent Gospel. In sundry respects he thinks it ‘ stands out in decided 
contrast and contradiction to the three first.’’ A contrast we admit, 
but not a contradiction. He accepts the three, but supposes that if we 
accept the fourth, we allow it to supersede them. In the second section 
he seeks to show that the Apocalypse and the fourth Gospel are not by 
the same author. He next examines the “ Notices of the apostle John 
in the New Testament, and the oldest ecclesiastical traditions.” He 
admits that John taught and died at Ephesus, but gathers from the 
facts he collects that while John could have written the Apocalypse, 
it is incredible that he wrote the Gospel. He cites several early 
authorities for the Johannean origin of the Apocalypse, and gives an 
account of the suspicions which afterwards arose. He then refers to 
the witnesses to the apostolic origin of the fourth Gospel; and after a 
rather full enumeration concludes that Theophilus of Antioch, a.p. 178, 
is the first who can be adduced with any certainty. We utterly demur 
to this conclusion, because it is contrary to the evidence. Even if it 
were correct that John is not named earlier as the author, it would be 
preposterous to imagine that the book had not long been accepted as 
his. That it had long before been accepted and used by orthodox 
and heretics in the East and in the West, has been demonstrated. 
Justin must have possessed it, and held it to be apostolical; while 
Heracleon wrote a commentary upon it quite as early. It is true, 
as Mr. Tayler says, that Justin does not mention the name of John as 
author of the Gospel; but does he so mention Matthew, Mark, or 
Luke? John, as the writer of the Apocalypse, is, we believe, the only 
one of the New Testament penmen whom Justin names. As for Hip- 
polytus, if he does not invoke John’s name in the Philosophoumena, he 
does in other writings which appear to be genuine, that against Noetus 
for example. And even in the Philosophoumena, Hippolytus quotes 
the fourth Gospel as ‘the Gospel.” With regard to Athenagoras, 
whose silence is also appealed to, it is to be noticed that he scarcely 
quotes Scripture at all; but it is tolerably clear that he used St. John’s 
Gospel. The fact is, that the oldest Christian writers seldom repeat 
the names of those who penned any of the New Testament books, and 
we learn their possession of them from the traces of their influence. 
Mr. Tayler proceeds to consider the internal indications of a later 
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age in the fourth Gospel, but he thinks the Paschal controversy still 
more conclusive, because he says John’s recorded practice in observing 
the Passover disagrees with the indications of the Gospel. The details 
of the argument, based upon the Paschal controversy, are too intricate 
to be repeated in a mere book notice, but they are not all unfamiliar to 
the readers of Strauss and his opponents. The only remark we shall 
make on that controversy is on its value as a demonstration, that when 
it arose St. John’s Gospel must have been long established in the faith 
of the Western Churches, whose observance of Easter is conformed to 
its apparent indications. If St. John’s Gospel originated at Ephesus, 
in the middle of the second century, how is it that its alleged teaching 
concerning the matter then in dispute corresponds with the practice of 
the West, and not with that traditionally followed at Ephesus as that 
of St. John? Weask this on the assumption that the fourth Gospel does 
not agree with the others, though we believe it does not contradict them. 
We pass over the remaining topics of Mr. Tayler’s volume, which, 
after all, contains very little that is new, either in argument or in 
hypothesis. We could have wished to examine it more minutely, but 
it has been pretty well answered already by anticipation in the American 
Bibliotheca Sacra for July and October, 1866, especially the latter; 
On the Origin of the Gospels, by Rev. J. I. Mombert, D.D. To both 
Dr. Mombert’s articles on the subject we earnestly invite attention. 


The Second Death, and the Restitution of all Things: with some Pre- 
liminary Remarks on the Nature and Inspiration of Holy Scripture. 
A Letter to a Friend. By M.A. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 
Tue reasonings of this book are designed to favour the opinion that 
all God’s rational creatures will be ultimately blessed; but we are 
afraid the writer is too mystical, not to say fanciful. The chief im- 
portance of the publication is that it supplies another proof of the 
strength and breadth of the current of opinion which has set in against 
the eternity of future punishment. 








Church Embroidery, Ancient and Modern, Practically Illustrated. By 
Anastasia Doxpy, late Embroideress to the Queen. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 


Tue practice of ornamenting textile fabrics with designs in needlework 
is exceedingly ancient, and is of very varied application and signifi- 
cance. In the princely hall, in the warlike encounter, in the peaceful 
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mart, at the social board, and, above all, in the solemn rites of religion, 
the work of the embroiderer was proudly displayed. The fine cotton 
and woollen fabrics which proceeded from the Egyptian looms were 
often worked with patterns in brilliant colours by means of the needle. 
Mr. Layard reminds us that the Assyrians were famed for their mag- 
nificent embroidery, and that their merchants traded with Tyre in 
“blue clothes and embroidered work.’”” The Phenicians were probably 
more famed for their dyes than for their needlework. Virgil describes 
one of his heroes thus :— 
“ Pictus acu chlamydem, et ferrugine clarus Ibera ;” 

and of another he says :— 

“ 





Tum croceam chlamydemque sinusque crepantes 
Carbaseos fulvo in nodum collegerat auro, 
Pictus acu tunicas et barbara tegmina crurum.” 

Probably, from their love of embroidery, the Phrygians were sup- 
posed to have been its inventors. But who invented it we know not. 
We know, however, that the Israelites availed themselves of the art 
in preparing the priestly robes and decorations in the wilderness, and 
it is frequently referred to in subsequent ages of Jewish history. We 
find it everywhere in ancient times, and so we do now. It cannot be 
matter of surprise that it found an introduction to the Church almost, 
if not quite, as soon as distinctive ornaments were adopted by the 
clergy, and for their temples. Upon this latter branch of inquiry 
Mrs. Dolby supplies us with a number of curious illustrations in her 
elegant and carefully edited volume. The Church of Rome has always 
looked with favour upon this branch of art; and we need not add that 
with many members of the English Church it has become quite popular. 
To such as wish to be initiated in the mysteries of church embroidery, 
Mrs. Dolby’s book will be very acceptable. Without ourselves ex- 
pressing any opinion as to the desirableness of adopting extensively 
such accessories to public worship, we may yet say how much we have 
been pleased with the execution of the work before us. It is well 
written, it contains full and exact explanations of various branches of 
the art, it is beautifully printed, and it is admirably illustrated. 





A Supplement to the Old Testament Scriptures ; or, an Endeavour to- 
wards the recovery of the Book of John. By Avex. Vance. 
Printed for private circulation. 

Mr. Vance has not been well advised, or he would never have printed 

this book. From beginning to end it is most erratic, and its many 
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theories are not its only fault. The theories are often contrary to 
fact, as well as unsupported by fact ; the style is not coherent, and a 
few Greek quotations are so erroneously printed as to be unintelligible. 
Mr. Vance thinks the Jews of Europe are descended from the Baby- 
lonians ; that Jerusalem in the Old Testament means Babylon, where 
Solomon reigned; that John lived two centuries before Jesus ; that 
much of the Gospels relates to this John, and that part of them relate 
to Jesus, and part are untrue; that Constantinople is the New Jeru- 
salem, and the Babylon of John the city on the seven hills; that the 
48th Psalm was written after Constantinople was founded, and that 
the New Testament may have been written either at the eastern or the 
western Babylon. Most of the volume is occupied with pieces of lite- 
rary mosaic, compiled from the Gospels, and the author’s fancies. 





Jesus: All and in All. ByC.R.Howeit. With Preface. By Rev. 
S. Martin. Second edition. London: The Book Society. 


Tuis small work is strictly evangelical, and designed to exhibit the 
grace of Christ in the most simple, direct, and practical manner. Its 
general contents are: Part 1. The way of salvation—by Jesus; Part 2. 
Examples of salvation—by Jesus; Part 3. The Blessings of salva- 
tion—by Jesus; Part 4. The fruits and duties of salvation—by Jesus; 
Part 5. Four last words—concerning salvation by Jesus. We cannot 
do better than repeat Mr. Martin’s words:—“Simple, clear, and forcible 
in style, evangelical and catholic in spirit, rich in Christian truth, and 
true in its aim at usefulness, we trust that the hook will be widely 
circulated, and that it will be read with much profit.’ 





The Wisdom of our Fathers. Selections from the writings of Roserr 
Sours, D.D. With a Memoir. London: Religious Tract Society. 


Few people now-a-days will read much of South, whose revutation as 


a preacher has survived his popularity as a writer. But th:re are so ' 


many good things scattered through his sermons that it 1s desirable 
they should be perpetuated, and we are therefore glad to see this judi- 
cious and candid selection. The editor very happily remarks that 
“ South’s faults and his excellencies lie upon the surface,” by which, 
however, he would not call him superficial, if he would deny him to be 
profound. South’s style is very pure and vigorous ; and when party 
questions are in abeyance, his thoughts and sentiments are often worthy 
of all commendation. 
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Six short Sermons on Sin. Lent Lectures at S. Alban the Martyr, 

Holborn. By the Rev. Orsy Surptey, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 
THE subjects of these sermons are as follows: The nature of sin, as to 
its personality ; The effect of sin, in its guilt; The remedy for sin, 
through the sacraments; The knowledge of sin, by self-examination ; 
The removal of sin, by sacramental confession ; Holiness after sin, in the 
renewed life. There is also a brief appendix “On the Sacrament of 
Unction.” Mr. Shipley is a zealous advocate of sacramental efficacy, 
and the principles of the sacramental system are very clearly set forth 
in this little book. 





Broadchalke Sermon-Essays on Nature, Mediation, Atonement, Abso- 
lution, ete. By Rowtanp Wiiuams, D.D. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 


TueEreE is very much that is both true and beautiful in this book, and 
those who, like ourselves, cannot always accept its criticism and the- 
ology, may profit by the perusal of it. When we say it should be read 
with discrimination, we only say what is true of other books in a 
greater or less degree. The subjects are: The Testimony of Nature; 
The Mosaic Law; David and Absalom; Pure Religion; What is 
Man? The Authority of Christ’s Teaching; The Blood of Jezreel ; 
The Holy Spirit; The Atonement ; The Mediatorship of the Law, and 
of the Gospel; The Holy Trinity; The Song of the Ark, and the 
Psalms of War; Providence and Prayer; Transfiguration and Con- 
version: Absolution; The Great Gulf;, The Prophetic Christ. The 
tone of the volume is not very bright and cheerful, but it is earnest 
and thoughtful. 





The Imprecatory Psalms. Six Lectures, with other Discourses. By 
Rev. R. A. Bertram. London: E. Stock. 


Tuere are things in the Bible which perplex the Christian, but are 
scornfully rejected by the unbeliever. Such are the “imprecatory” 
Psalms, upon which Mr. Bertram has had the good sense and decision 
to lecture before an audience of plain people. He is right ; for timid 
and wavering policy is seldom best. He first deals with certain cur- 
rent representations of these Psalms; he then replies to objections ; 
next he expounds the law of love; after which he considers various 
facts concerning the Psalms and Psalmists, and the imprecations of the 
New Testament. His last lecture is headed “ Summary and Conclu- 
sion.” The lectures are followed by six plain and practical discourses. 
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With regard to the lectures, they take a common-sense view of the 
subject, and there is in them no attempt at critical hair-splitting or 
sophistication. They do not amount to a commentary upon the impre- 
eatory Psalms, but are designed to shew that there is in them nothing 
vindictive, or otherwise objectionable on moral or religious grounds. 
Mr. Bertram would not recommend Christians to compose prayers and 
hymns on the same model, but he does very much to account for these, 
and to justify them. Some of his suggestions are particularly happy, 
and the whole book deserves to be put into the hands of persons whose 
ignorance or prejudice tempts them either to doubt or to deride. 





Simple Sermons. By W.H. Ranken, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 
Tnese sermons are what they profess to be; the style of address is 
plain and direct, the language natural and intelligible, and the doc- 
trine orthodox. The author's position in relation to existing parties 
in the Church may be inferred from a single sentence: “To eat the 
flesh of Christ is to have communicated to us the eternal life which 
dwells in His spiritual body, His glorified flesh ; to drink the blood of 
Christ is to have communicated to us the redemption through His 
blood, the forgiveness of all our sins.” 





A System of Biblical Psychology. By F. Deuirtzscu, D.D. Translated 
by Rev. R. E. Watus, Ph. D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Tue name of Dr. Delitzsch is a complete guarantee for the thoroughly 
scholarlike character of this work, the second edition of which has been 
used by the translator. It is quite impracticable in a brief notice to 
convey an adequate idea of the plan laid down and the treatment 
adopted. The subject is one of vast extent, and yet of equal import- 
ance; for from false conceptions arising out of it, come very many 
serious theological errors and misunderstandings of Scripture. Readers 
who are not afraid to think as well as to read will find Dr. Delitzsch’s 
book overflowing with profound suggestions. At the same time, there 
are few among us who will accept all his expositions, whether of the 
Scripture text or of philosophical problems. For ourselves, this is 
decidedly the case, and yet we wish to speak in terms of strong com- 
mendation of a volume, which, without satisfying us on all points, 
clears up many, and indicates the path to a right conclusion on many 
more. The language of the translation is as perspicuous as the subject 
allows; and an index of texts, and another of subjects, which are 
added, will be useful to those who would make references to the volume. 
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An Exposition of the Epistle of James, in a Series of Discourses. By 
Rev. Joun Apam, Free South Church, Aberdeen. Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. 


Tis volume contains thirty-one expository discourses, and an Ap- 
pendix, treating of the questions usually considered under the head of 
prolegomena. It forms an admirable practical and explanatory com- 
mentary upon an important portion of Holy Writ. We have read a 
number of passages, and examined it on many of the more interesting 
points, and we can bear witness to its character as careful, judicious, 
and faithful. The author appears to have rarely missed the precise 
shade of meaning, which shows that he has critically examined the 
original; and he has expressed his thoughts in an earnest, forcible, 
and religious manner. For mere scholars and critics it will not per- 
haps be sufficiently technical; but it is written for a much larger class, 
and will be most acceptable to intelligent laymen, and to clergymen 
who want something to aid them directly in preaching. It develops 
the truths of the Epistle, and brings into prominence the lessons which 
they suggest, applying them to the heart and conscience. The book 
is what is called orthodox and evangelical, and aims less at specula- 
tion than at the personal profit of the readers. We therefore recom- 
mend it as calculated to be in the highest sense a useful work. 





The Doctrine of Justification: An Outline of its History in the Church, 
and of its Exposition from Scripture. With special reference to 
recent attacks on the Theology of the Reformation. By James 
Bucnanan, D.D., LL.D., Divinity Professor, New College, Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Tuts is the second series of the lectures founded in memory of the late 
Principal Cunningham. There are seven lectures on the history of 
the doctrine of Justification, and eight on its exposition. In the former 
the doctrine is traced down from the Old Testament and the Apostolic 
age, over succeeding periods to modern times; in the latter the doc- 
trine is considered in a variety of its important aspects and relations. 
Following the lectures is an appendix of notes, occupying about a 
hundred pages. These notes supply a mass of quotations and refe- 
rences to ancient and recent authorities, shewing that Dr. Buchanan 
has most extensively explored the literature of his subject. We call 
special attention to this appendix, because it proves that there are still 
among us men who not merely write upon a subject, but who do not 
shirk the toil of reading what others have left on record. To our 
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mind this is one of the most interesting and valuable portions of the 
volume. We are all aware that in various quarters men, who differ very 
much from one another, have agreed to assail or to explain away 
several of the old articles of the Protestant faith. This is done by 
Ritualists as well as by Rationalists; and with so much confidence 
and boasted success, that it is really incumbent upon those who adhere 
to long current orthodoxy both to explain and to vindicate their con- 
servatism. The great theological champions of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries are either ignored or contemned, unless they 
happen to favour opinions which were very unpopular among Protest- 
ant divines. Under such circumstances, and without saying that the 
Reformation theology needed no revision, we are glad to see earnest 
and powerful men like Dr. Buchanan coming forward manfully to 
defend and clearly to expound the ancient faith, as viewed by its 

_ modern professors. We might not commit ourselves to all his opinions, 
but we still believe that the Scriptural doctrine of justification is of 
supreme importance, that it has been disguised and frittered away by 
multitudes, and that Dr. Buchanan deserves the best thanks of all 
who cling to the old theology. The theme is a noble one, and its treat- 
ment is exhaustive; so much so that we think it would be impossible 
to refute its leading positions by any logical deductions from the Word 
of God. Among the propositions which Dr. Buchanan successively lays 
down and develops, there are some unquestionably which will grate 
harshly on certain ears—e. g., “‘ Justification, although inseparably 
connected with, is yet essentially different from, sanctification; and 
the former is not founded on the latter as its procuring or meritorious 
cause,” “It was God’s eternal purpose to overrule the fall of man 
for his own glory, by a signal manifestation of all His moral perfec- 
tions, in justifying the ungodly through Christ as Mediator.’’ In some 
eases, while we ourselves should not objeet to the doctrine laid down, 
we should not express it in the same terms. Truth is one, and changes 
not; but language changes, and therefore it may be necessary, and we 
think is necessary, for divines to rectify their vocabulary from time 
to time. In the present day this seems to be the case, because the old 
scholastic and technical terminology does not always convey to the 
popular mind the same idea or shades of thought as it did two or three 
centuries back. 

We hope this very ably written work will stimulate many to 
examine afresh the great doctrine of justification, and to see what it 
really was as understood by the older divines, and also to consider the 
best method of explaining and teaching it to the men of our generation. 
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Origin and History of the Books of the New Testament, both the 
Canonical and the Apocryphal. Designed to shew what the Bible 
is not, what it is, and how to use it. By Professor C. E. Stowe. 
London; S. Low, Son and Marston. 

THERE is just now much need of a popular and comprehensive account 
of the books of the New Testament, and of such books as ancient 
credulity and modern contrivance have wished to place upon a level 
with them. Lardner, with all his defects, is useful as a book of refer- 
ence ; and Westcott ought to be in the hands of every student. Other 
works, from Cosin to Gaussen have their merits, but no one that we 
know in English meets the wants of general readers at the present day. 
Under these cireumstances, we eagerly perused the volume of Professor 
Stowe, and our impression is that it comes nearer than any other to 
supply our deficiency. The author has been many years occupied in 
studying the subjects of which he here discourses, and portions of his 
materials have.appeared in America, and been reprinted in this journal. 
He is therefore no novice at such work, and he is acquainted with 
German literature as well as with that of England and America. He 
has investigated the ancient authorities, and he has carefully examined 
the documents of which he writes. These, and other qualifications, 
cannot be predicated of every writer on the subject, and seem to point 
him out as one who is singularly adapted to exhibit the whole question 
in a clear and intelligible form. He truly says: “ The style of my 
book is plain, simple, and colloquial, as the purpose in writing it 
required. I hope it is neither barbarous nor ungrammatical; for 
though I make no claims to elegance, I have endeavoured to be correct, 
concise, and intelligible.” 

The work comprises fourteen chapters, and the course pursued in 
them may be briefly indicated. In view of the common popular objec- 
tions to the Bible, it is desirable to shew what the Bible is and is not, 
and how to use it. We must also look at the kind of evidence on which 
we receive the books of the New Testament. There are the ancient MSS., 
the chief of which are described. Then there are early Christian and 
other writers, notices of one hundred of whom are given. The testi- 
mony for the historical books of the New Testament is next con- 
sidered, and followed by a separate examination for each of the four 
Gospels. After this comes an account of the Apocryphal Gospels and 
fragments of supposed lost Gospels. Modern sceptical and rationalistic 
biographies of Jesus are next submitted to criticism. The ninth chapter 
treats of the genuine and the Apocryphal Acts. The tenth chapter is 
devoted to the Pauline epistles, and the eleventh to the Catholic and 
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the Apocryphal epistles. The subject of the twelfth chapter is the 
Revelation of St. John and Apocryphal revelations. In the next 
chapter the Bible prophets and the classical oracles are contrasted ; 
and in the last chapter we have a notice of the Apocrypha of the Old 
Testament, and the reasons for their exclusion from the Canon. Ina 
second volume the author intends to deal with the Old Testament, and 
such questions as inspiration, miracles, laws of interpretation, ete. 

Speaking generally, this book contains a great mass of seasonable 
information and suggestive argument. The accounts of the numerous 
authors and works reviewed are mostly correct and comprehensive, and 
very readable. The criticisms are decided, and in the main appro- 
priate. Every way, the volume represents a noble idea well carried 
out. It is certainly an excellent notion to select and exhibit in plain 
English the testimonies of early writers to the separate books of the 
New Testament ; for although Lardner did this, his work is cumbrous, 
and his pages are loaded with extraneous matter; we are, therefore, 
much indebted to Professor Stowe for giving us the pith of the evidence 
in a compendious and manageable form. He has not given us all the 
evidence, and in particular we think he might have shewn much more 
clearly the parallel between passages of Justin Martyr and others in 
St. John’s Gospel. In saying this we only say what applies to all 
other writers on the subject so far as we know them ; for none of them 
have treated the parallel alleged so fully as it deserves. We think, 
too, that Professor Stowe has not used all the more recently discovered 
testimonies. But still, this portion of his work is good and useful, and 
executed in a scholarly manner, like all the rest of it. 

His method in relation to the Christian Apocrypha is very com- 
mendable, and we hope the eyes of many will be opened by his 
remarkably copious analysis and accounts of those books. Neverthe- 
less, even here, we fancy he has been a little too modest sometimes, 
and has given to a few of the books a higher place in the early Church 
than we think they had. It was surely undesirable to place what we 
call the Apostolic Fathers among the Apocryphal Epistles ; for although 
Hone did this to make his Apocryphal New Testament conform in 
appearance to our own, it was a most uncritical procedure. We know 
what may be said of Barnabas, Clement, and Hermas ; but, for all that, 
it is high time that educated men left off calling these Apocryphal. 
To call them Apostolic Fathers may be wrong, but it is to be wished 
that Hone’s fiction, by which they are put into the ranks of Christian 
Apocrypha, were not repeated. It is curious that there should be so 
strong a tendency to regard certain books as having been once in the 
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Canon; but a little reflection will serve to correct the error. The 
honour conferred upon Clement, Barnabas, and Hermas, by one or two 
ancient writers or churches, is no evidence that they were ever accounted 
canonical in any proper sense. They were never incorporated with the 
books of the New Testament even when they were appended to the 
MSS. ; certainly it is no proof of canonicity that we find them attached 
to such MSS., because the Clementine constitutions, the Epistles on 
Virginity, ete., are found in similar positions. That they were some- 
times read in churches equally fails to shew that they were canonical, 
because books confessedly uninspired, were sometimes (as now) read 
for popular edification. 

There are some other matters on which we should join issue with 
Professor Stowe, but where there is so much that we heartily approve 
of, we do not feel disposed to multiply minute objections on points 
which are not always clear. Indeed, our chief object in making the 
remarks we have just made, has been to suggest the extreme import- 
ance of the most guarded language when speaking of the place assigned 
to the oldest uninspired Christian writings. To conclude, then, with- 
out bestowing indiscriminate praise upon a book which has given us so 
great pleasure, we sincerely recommend it to all who desire a compen- 
dious statement of facts and arguments on some of the most anxiously 
debated problems of the day. 





History of Rationalism: embracing a Survey of the present State of 
Protestant Theology. With an Appendix of Literature. By J. F. 
Hurst, D.D. London: Triibner and Co. 


Tus is a good and useful book, reprinted from the third American 
edition, and, as we understand it, revised and enlarged. The intro- 
duction supplies us with a general account of Rationalism as a phase 
of unbelief. ‘We have not space to give a full analysis of the contents, 
but we will try to convey some notion of the outline which has been 
filled up. As a history, it commences with a chapter on the contro- 
versial period succeeding the Reformation, and it goes on in the fol- 
lowing order: The religious condition of the Protestant Church at the 
peace of Westphalia; Pietism and its mission; revival of philosophical 
speculation in the seventeenth century; Descartes and Spinoza, and 
their influence on theology; the popular philosophy of Wolff, and scep- 
tical tendencies from abroad; Semler and the destructive school— 
1750—1810; contributions of literature and philosophy ; the reign of 
the Weimar circle—revolution in education and hymnology; doctrines 
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of Rationalism in the day of its strength; renovation inaugurated by 
Schleiermacher ; relations of Rationalism and supernaturalism—1810- 
1835; reaction produced by Strauss’s Life of Jesus—1835-1848 ; the 
evangelical school, its opinions and present prospects; practical move- 
ments indicating new life; Holland, from the Synod of Dort to the 
present time; France in the 19th century ; Switzerland; England in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; the United States during 
the same period ; indirect. service of scepticism, and actual prospects. 
The whole concludes with a copious list of publications connected with 
various controversies and schools. 

It will be seen that Dr. Hurst takes a wider range than Hagenbach in 
his work On the Rise, Progress, and Decline of German Rationalism, as 
the English abridgment is called ; at the same time the two books have 
much incommon. The tendencies of Dr. Hurst are orthodox enough, 
and yet his notices of the principal Rationalists are, as a whole, fair 
and just. He has exhibited in a manageable form a mass of very use- 
ful matter, and much of the information he supplies is absolutely neces- 
sary for those who wish to have an intelligent view of the theories and 
discussions of the present. There is no doubt they will find them- 
selves mistaken who come to it expecting the style, method, and senti- 
ments of Lecky, whose Rationalism is really not the Rationalism of 
Dr. Hurst. But inasmuch as Dr. Hurst sufficiently explains what his 
idea of Rationalism is, and follows the precedent of others, nobody 
must complain that he has not, like Mr. Lecky, used the term rather 
in view of its etymology than of custom. There are very few among 
us who may not learn something from this work ; and even if we do 
not in every case endorse the accomplished author’s conclusions, we 
are ready to acknowledge the general accuracy of his facts, so far as 
we can judge of them. Looked at as a chronicle of the changes of 
theological currents, and of the conflicts of theologians, it is deeply 
interesting and instructive. Perhaps the strife of these opposing 
tendencies is necessary to preserve the equilibrium ; but whether or 
no, it is quite apparent that excesses in one direction are almost inva- 
riably avenged by a reaction in favour of the opposite extreme. 


Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. By F. Deuirzscn, 
D.D. Translated by Rev. J. Martin, B.A. Vol. I. Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark. 


Tuts volume of Clark’s Foreign Theological Library will be acceptable 
to a wide circle of readers. The author is confessedly one of the most 
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industrious and accomplished writers of whom Germany can boast, and 
whatever exception may be taken to some of his opinions, his ability 
is as undoubted as his sincere faith, The work opens with an intro- 
duction to the prophetical books of the Old Testament, which will be 
found useful by those who either have not larger books, or not time to 
read them. This is followed by a special introduction to Isaiah, and a 
critical exposition of twenty-seven chapters. We have examined 
several passages, and can attest the thoroughness with which Dr. 
Delitzsch goes into difficult questions of criticism. 





The Resurrection of Jesus Christ ; with an Examination of the Specu- 
lations of Strauss in his ‘* New Life of Jesus,” and an Introductory 
View of the present Position of Theological Inquiry in reference to 
the Existence of God, and the miraculous Evidence of Christianity. 
By the late R. Macpuerson, D.D. London: W. Blackwood and 
Sons. 


Tis important volume is edited by the author’s son, who states that 
the first ten lectures in it were delivered to the students of divinity in 
the University of Aberdeen, but that the other five, on the speculations 
of Strauss, were prepared with a view to publication. From an inte- 
resting memoir by Principal Campbell, we learn that Dr. Macpherson was 
born in 1806, and died in January last. We see in this work another 
evidence of the intense hold which modern speculations have taken upon 
the minds of thoughtful men in all churches, and of the powerful oppo- 
sition which has been awakened. If Atheistic speculations have been 
boldly pursued and published, and loudly applauded on the one hand, 
on the other they have been submitted to earnest and searching inves- 
tigation, and, as we believe, triumphantly refuted. In three lectures 
on Atheistie hypotheses, Dr. Macpherson grapples with most of their 
leading arguments, and does far more than suggest their utter un- 
tenableness. The two lectures on miracles are skilfully designed, and 
ably wrought out. Thé remaining ten lectures, on the resurrection of 
Jesus, and matters connected with it, constitute an elaborate vindi- 
cation of the New Testament teachings, and demolish the airy fabric 
raised by Strauss and his congeners. Strauss has been often “ riddled 
and sifted,” but seldom in a more deliberate and successful manner. 
It is unfortunate that so few sceptics will read books against scep- 
ticism ; but it is to be hoped that many others will read this work, to 
arm themselves against the insidious attacks of a subtle foe, and to 
qualify themselves for a more efficient exposition and defence of the 
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truth. The narratives of the Evangelists are known to be fragmentary, 
and when we attempt to construct from the four one harmonious story 
of the resurrection we find ourselves in the presence of serious diffi- 
culties. This has been the experience of all ages. Christians have 
for the most part been satisfied when they have remembered that we 
are not in possession of all the incidents; but sceptics have set aside 
the points on which the Evangelists agree, and, because on some they 
seem to differ, have rejected them altogether. Not that the Evan- 
gelists would have been believed if their agreement had been absolute; 
for it is a dictum with some that no evidence can prove a miracle, and 
with others that miracles are impossible. In opposition to them all, 
Dr. Macpherson has ably proved that ours is a most reasonable faith. 





The Basilica, and the Basilican Church of Brixworth. By Rev. C. F. 
Watkins. London: Rivingtons. 


Mr. Warxrns has been a good many years vicar of Brixworth, the 
curious old church of which place he has had restored in accordance 
with his theory of its original structure. The Church has been long 
noticed by antiquarians, and nobody could see it without observing its 
singular differences from ordinary churches. As a church it has stood 
on its site some 1200 years at least, and seems to have succeeded 
buildings of Roman origin. The ground plan is a parallelogram, with 
a polygonal eastern apse ; and the building contains examples of very 
ancient work. Mr. Watkins has compiled an interesting little miscel- 
lany, if we may so term it, and one which will please others besides 
Northamptonshire archeologists. 





Idolatries, Old and New: their Cause and Cure. By J. B. Brown, 
B.A. London: Jackson, Walford and Hodder. 


A very nicely got-up book, on a seasonable topic, and full of wise 
thought. There are eight sermons, the first four being on the essential 
principle of idolatry, the idolatry of the priest, that of the sacrament, 
and that of the Word. The second four are on the living way, the 
spiritual freedom of Judaism, God’s ordained ministers, and ritualism 
in its present aspects and aims. Some persons do not like for Noncon- 
formist ministers to touch on some of these subjects; but it is a mis- 
take; for all are interested in them, and in presence of the rapid 
developments and transformations going on among us, he must be 
senseless who is not moved to think and inquire. If the national 
Church of our day succeeds in abandoning the characteristics of the last 
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300 years, it will practically confess itself to have passed 300 years in 
Apostacy. If the opinions and practices which began to disappear 
350 years ago are now brought, like the sleepers of Ephesus, out of 
their forgotten cells, the reformation and our ecclesiastical history 
ever since will be an acknowledged blunder. 350 years is a long 
stage in a nation’s life; and have we and all our fathers been wrong 
all that time? Englishmen will see; and Englishmen will see what 
foundation underlay the doctrine and ceremonial of the middle ages ; 
and they will see whether the Church has a right to build on any 
foundation not clearly indicated by the Scriptures. Mr. Brown is no 
revolutionist, but an earnest Christian thinker, well-read, and worthy 
to be heard. This book, at any rate, deserves our serious consideration. 





An Examination of some of the Moral Difficulties of the Old Testament. 
In Five Sermons. By J. H. Jevzert, B.D. Dublin: Hodges, 
Smith and Co. 


TueseE sermons deal with matters which are constantly cropping out : 
Jael, the Sacrifice of Isaac, and the Destruction of the Canaanities are 
the subjects, and they are representative examples of a class. The 
author discusses his topics with admirable candour and fairness, and we 
are thankful when we find one so well qualified, seeking to relieve 
men’s minds of their perplexities. It may be urged that he sometimes 
speaks with too much reserve, but no wise and modest man will shrink 
from such an allegation. We like the book exceedingly as a whole, 
and strongly recommend its perusal to all who feel anxious in conse- 
quence of such difficulties as are considered in it. 





Memorials of the Clayton Family. With Unpublished Correspondence 
of the Countess of Huntingdon, Lady Glenorchy, John Newton, 
Toplady, etc. By Rev. T. W. Aveuine. 


Tue Claytons have long occupied a foremost place among the Noncon- 
forming ministers of England, and it will be seen by Mr. Aveling’s 
interesting volume, that they have been associated with the leaders of 
the Evangelical movement in the national Church. A host of per- 
sonages come before us, and a crowd of incidents connected with the 
religious life of the country for a century past ; and those who wish to 
have many pleasant and instructive reminiscences, many records of 
godly labour and zeal, and many encouragements to holy enterprise, 
will do well to read this work. The history of the movement, of which 
Lady Huntingdon was a centre, receives a large accession of light, and 
the same remark applies to the history of modern nonconformity, 
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missionary enterprise, ete. The Claytons occupied a good worldly 
position, had wealth, honour, and influence, and were doubtless more 
worthy of these things than some have been. They were Christian 
gentlemen, popular and successful preachers, active promoters of useful 
schemes, but they were not eminent as scholars, philosophers, writers, 
and so forth, They represent the respectability, intelligence, and 
piety of dissent, but not its sterner and more positive features. Mr 
Aveling deserves all commendation for his industry and perspicuity, 
and we dare say he will see his book range with the memoirs of other 
Nonconformist celebrities. We have found it very agreeable and 
profitable reading. 





Lectures on the Book of Revelation. By Joun Brown, B.A. London: 
Pitman. 


As Mr. Brown says, the Apocalypse has furnished occasion for the 
display of many wild vagaries; so many, we would add, that we never 
take up a book upon the subject without fear and trembling. The 
scheme adopted by the author was first fully set forth in this country, 
we understand, in the Biblical Review for 1846-7, by Professor God- 
win, who treated the book as a symbolical exhibition of great truths, 
rather than as a chronological prophecy. Mr. Brown pleads for the 
Neronic date of the Apocalypse, and we think he is on the side of pro- 
bability. His lectures are well conceived and written, and prove that 
the book may furnish a basis for practical instruction of the best kind. 


Lectures ; introductory to the Study of the Gospels. By Wituiam 
Ketty. London: W. H. Broom. 
Mr. Ketty publishes a good deal, and his views on some points are 
rather singular, but his writings embody much good sense, Christian 
sentiment, and critical observation. The book now in our hands con- 
tains eleven discourses which were taken down in short-hand, and 
afterwards revised by the author. Although said to be “ introductory” 
to the study of the Gospels, they are rather adapted for those who are 
well acquainted with ‘the Gospels, and who wish to have a clearer 
insight into them, a better understanding of their peculiarities, and a 
clue to their difficulties. Most readers have had their curiosity 
awakened: by many things in the Gospels which have been variously 
regarded as obscurities, discrepancies, or specialities of arrangement. 
The greater portion of these will be found commented upon by Mr. 
Kelly, who calls his book a “rapid sketch of the four accounts of our 
blessed Lord,” though it is more than this, His style is free and 
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flowing, and not critical, logical, or scholastic; at the same time it is 
manifestly the fruit of much previous study of the text with all the 
appliances of criticism. The atmosphere of the book is religious, and 
this, combined with personal addresses, gives it somewhat the aspect of 
sermons. Such as read it for edification, and in the spirit which 
prompted it, will doubtless regard its religiousness and a slight tinge of 
mysticism, ds a real recommendation, although such as have no sym- 
pathy with such things will think the matter might have been con- 
tained in a smaller book. For our part, we believe that the combination 
of powerful Christian sentiment, with intellectual clearness, is a valuable 
feature of the work, and we are sure that educated readers, who know 
what vital godliness is, will hardly find one on the subject more to their 
taste. 





The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper ; with other Services. Prepared for use in the 
Evangelical Churches by Ministers and Members of the Established 
and Nonconformist Churches. 

Introduction to the Book of Common Prayer, etc. By one of the 
Ministers engaged in the preparation of the foregoing. London: 
W. J. Johnson. 


Tue first of these is a modification of the Common Prayer Book, with 
the prose Psalms annexed. It has a calendar and table of lessons pre- 
fixed, from which are excluded Apocryphal books and Apocryphal 
saints, and retaining only a minimum of the old calendars, or their 
more ancient elements. From the services everything is removed that 
can be construed into favouring the ritual and sacramental system, and 
a consistent effort is made to reduce all to the simplicity of the New 
Testament and the age nearest the Apostles. The book is as much a 
sign of the times as the Directorium Anglicanum, and if it is not 
reduced to practice to the same extent, it represents a spirit that is 
abroad, and may some day use its power. 

The “ Introduction” supplies a quantity of information which will 
be eagerly received by multitudes who have hitherto only had the 
hyper-ecclesiastical version of the facts. We think that both this book 
and the other ought to be read by the Ritualists as well as by the 
Evangelicals ; it will at least show how immense is the distance between 
them, and it will be serviceable to both in view of the hotter and closer 
fight which is impending. For ourselves we shall be glad when the 
conflict is over, because we would rather have peace than war; and ve 
Truru must not be set aside for peace. 
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Synonyms and Antonyms. Collected and contrasted by the Ven. C. J. 
Samira, M.A, London: Bell and Daldy. 


Unper the head of Synonyms and Antonyms, Archdeacon Smith arranges 
words which form an antithesis to one another. The word “ antonym” 
is, we believe, a new formation, but useful. Thus, the synonym of 
“ glorify” is ‘exalt ;” but its antonym is “ depress.” As a matter of 
fact, ‘‘ Antonyms” cannot be found for many words ; and this is proba- 
bly why we do not find in this collection a number that we have sought 
for. The book as it is is more than a novelty; it is a boon to young 
and unpractised writers, and may conveniently lie at the elbow of 
the adepts, for there are few who do not sometimes pause for the right 
word, or discuss the one they have set down. We have ourselves 
written thousands of pages, and to this day it will happen as we have said. 
A specimen or two will be better than any description we can give :— 

“Giamour, n. Perhaps yXavxipa, a white secretion of the eyes, 
accompanied by indistinctness of vision. Metaphorically, a distorted 
or deceptive vision. 


“ Syn. Hallucination. Visionariness. Distortion. Blindness. 

“ Ant. Clearsightedness. Observation. Penetration. 

“GLANCE, v. int. Germ. glanz, flash. Followed by prep. at. See 
Gaze. 

“Gare, v. int. Allied to Lat. clarus. To shine with a strong 
and steady brightness, to which has been added the idea of excessive 
or unsubdued brightness, 

“Syn. Beam. Shine. Gleam. Ray. Radiate. 


“ Ant. Shimmer. Scintillate. Glitter. Smoulder. Glimmer. Glisten. Glister. 
Sparkle. Flash. Flicker. 

“ Guare, n. See verb. 

“ GLaRINGLY, adv. See Glare. 

“Syn. Broadly. Obviously. Manifestly. Conspicuously. 

“ Ant. Covertly. Doubtfully. Obscurely. Suggestively. Suspiciously. 

*Giassy, adj, Having any one or more of the properties of glass. 
Sax. glis. 

“Syn, Vitreous. Smooth. Polished. Glacial. Glabrous. Brittle. Trans- 
parent. Crystalline. Pellucid. Limpid. Glossy. Silken. 

Ant. Rough, Uneven. Rugged, Pliant. Tough. Opaque. Luteous. 
Muddy. Turbid. Scabrous. 

“GLavER, v. tr. and int. To flatter. See Glabrous and Flatter. 
To smoothe down with words. 

“Graze, v. tr. See Glassy. To make glassy. 

“Syn. Vitrefy. Gloss. Polish. Burnish. Furbish. 

“ Ant. Roughen. Corrugate. Rumple. Crumple. 

“GuieaM, v. int. Sax. gliwan, to shine. See Glare.” 
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It will be seen that etymologies are given; and all who have tried 
their hands at it know the plague of settling the derivation of many 
words. Here is Archdeacon Smith suggesting yAaveipua, as perhaps 
the origin of “ glamour,” but although the senses correspond somehow, 
is it not far more likely that the source is the same as that of “ gleam,” 
“ glimmer,” “ glare,” “ glitter,” “glow,” “ glance,” “ glass,” “ gleed,” 
‘gloss ?”” where with all sorts of terminations the invariable gi ex- 
presses a fundamental idea. ‘ Gloaming” and “gloom” may come 
from the same stock on the principle of lucus anon lucendo. Affirming 
the uncertainty of some of the etymologies, we cordially recommend 
this well-contrived and useful book. 





Edmund Campion. A Biography. By Ricnarp Simpson, London: 
Williams and Norgate. 

Tue name of Campion is familiar to the readers of English Church 
history, and we are sure many readers will thank Mr. Simpson for his 
biography of that remarkable man. The book reached us too late for a 
detailed notice in the present number, but we hope to have a full 
account of it in our next. At present we only observe that the author 
is a liberal and enlightened member of Campion’s own Church, and 
that his opinions appear to contrast favourably with those who go as 
far as Archbishop Manning, if not farther. We have seen quite 
enough to justify us in describing this as an important work, 





Books received, some of them too late for review :— 


Christian Schools and Scholars; or, Sketches of Education, from the Christian 
Era to the Council of Trent. Two Vols. Longmans. 

Ecclesia Dei: the Place and Functions of the Church in the Divine Order of 
the Universe, and its Relations with the World. Strahan. 

Church Life: its Grounds and Obligations. Strahan. 

Reason and Religion: or, The Leading Doctrines of Christianity. By Rev. 
R. E. Hooppell. Macintosh. 

Tracts for the Day. No. I. Priestly Absolution; Scriptural. No. II. Purga- 
tory. No. III. The Seven Sacraments. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, 
M.A. London: Longmans. 

A Scientific and General Vindication of the Mosaic History of the Creation. 
By Rev. C. F. Watkins. London: Rivingtons. 

The Historical Character of the Mosaic Account of the Creation. By H. 
Jellett, ALM. Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co. 
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A Letter containing Remarks on some Current Opinions respecting the 
Eucharist. By C. Smith, B.D. London: Rivingtons. 

Rome’s Tactics: or, A Lesson for England from the Past. By W. Goode, D.D. 
London: Hatchard and Co. 

Swedenborg’s Writings and Catholic Teathing. By Rev. A. Clissold, M.A. 
London: Alvey. 

Remarks on the Educational Uses of the Proverbs of Solomon. By R. Sheen. 
London: G. Norman. 4f 

Address to General Assembly of the Church of Scotland: By T. J. Crawford, 
D.D. Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons. 

North British Review. June. 

Bibliotheca Sacra. April. 

Novum Testamentum Vaticanum. Edidit C. Tischendorf. Lipsiz. 

Greek Lessons; shewing how useful and easy it is to learn Greek. By W. H. 
Morris. Second Edition. London: J. H. Bateman. 

Essays and Discourses. By T. W. Tozer. E. Stock. 1867. 

Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament, with a new transla- 
tion, by M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D. Leviticus I—X. London: Longmans. 

Bunsen (C. C. J. B.)*Vollstandiges Bibel werk fiir die Gemeinde. Vol. VIII. 

Theologische Ethik, von Dr. Richard Rothe. 

Der Pentateuch iibersetzt und erliudert, von S. R. Hirsch. Die Genesis. 

Sinai et Golgotha, ou les Origines du Judaisme et du Christianisme, suivi d’un 
examen critique des Evangiles anciens et modernes, par H. Graetz, traduit 
et mis en ordre par Maurice Hess. Paris. 

Les Symbole des Apétres, Essai Historique, par Michel Nicholas. Paris. 

Geschichte der Alten Kirche. Von Christi Geburt bis zum Ende des sechsten 
Yahrhunderts von Dr. P. Schaff. Leipzig. 

L’Eglise de Russie, par L. Boissard. Two Vols. Paris. 

Anleitung zur Grieschischen Paleoographie, von W. Wattenbach. Leipzig. 

Allgemeiner Missions Atlas, von Dr. B. Grundemann. Gotha. 

Dictionnaire Critique de Biographie et d’Histoire errata et Supplément pour 
tous les dictionnaires Historiques d’apres des documents authentiques 
inedits; par A. Jal. Paris. 

Die politische Lage und die Zukunst der evangélischen Kirche in Deutschland. 
Gedanken zur kirchlichen Verfassungsfrage. Von einem Deutschen Theo- 
logen. Gotha. 1867. 

Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms als sichere grundlage der 
Neutestamentlichen Exegese bearbeitet von Dr. G. B. Winer. Siebente 
verbesserte und vermmehrte Auflage besorgt von Dr. G. Liinemann. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


NOTES ON ST. JOHN, CHAP. I. 


[1 is needless to say that Cowper, the translator of Homer, was a 
practised Greek scholar, and a sincerely religious man. We have 
seen in the Sunday at Home. for June the only example we know of 
Cowper’s attempting to annotate a portion of Scripture. We have 
been so much interested in it that we transfer it to our pages, and think 
our readers will many of them very much like to see it.—Eb. | 

In the gospel of Christ, as recorded by this Evangelist, we have many 
facts not mentioned by the others, and many private discourses of our 
Saviour with his disciples, ete. Particularly we have the Godhead of 
our blessed Lord asserted in the clearest and most positive terms. No 
sooner was the whieat sown, than the enemy sowed tares amongst it. 
In the first ages of the Church these sons of perdition were so presump- 
tuous as to deny that our Saviour was God, though God himself 
declares that beside him there is no Saviour. 

Ver. 1. By the Word is to be understood the Son of God; Christ 
was that Word, and here it is absolutely asserted that the Word is 
God; Christ therefore is God. Let the Arians and Socinians talk 
never so proudly, and reason never so subtlely, this plain assertion of 
our Saviour’s deity, though now rejected, will be a swift witness 
against them in the day of judgment; for Christ says, The word which 
I speak, the same shall judge you in the last day. 

Ver. 2. He was with God in the beginning—viz., from all eternity. 

Ver. 3. In this verse it is asserted that the same Word created all 
things, and this assertion is doubled and redoubled, to evince the cer- 
tainty of it. Christ, therefore, is God the Creator. 

Ver. 4. In him was life: another proof of our Saviour’s godhead. 
God is the only author of life, and therefore can alone be said to have 
life, which is here affirmed of the Word, or Son of God; therefore 

Christ, who is the Word of God, is God also. See St. Paul’s noble 
doxology in the first epistle to Timothy: “The King of kings, who 
only hath immortality,” ete. 

Ver. 5. This is universally true with respect to the whole gospel, 
the light whereof shineth, both in the purity of its doctrine and the 
clearness of its evidence, with a meridian splendour. But the dark- 
ness—that is, the natural man—receiveth not the things of God, neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned. It is also 
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particularly true with respect to this doctrine, than which hardly any 
is more frequently inculcated, none more expressly asserted, and yet 
none more generally denied. 

Ver. 6. A man sent from God: Behold I send my messenger before 
my face. This is that Elias which was to come. 

Vers. 7, 8. John bore witness:of that Light when he said, Behold 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world: and again, 
He must increase, but I must decrease, etc. 

Ver. 9. Christ is that Light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world. Whether it be the light of reason or the light of 
grace, all is from him. Surely, then, infidels would blush at their 
ingratitude, if they did but know that the jvery reason which they 
employ to the subversion of the faith is his gift who also gives them 
the gospel, and that they are perverting one of our Saviour’s blessings 
in order to defeat another. 

Ver. 10. A lamentable argument of the sad consequences of Adam’s 
fall. Man saw his Maker in the person of Christ face to face, yet 
knew him not. Thousands still see him in the glass of the gospel, 
and acknowledge him not. How few have eyes to behold the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ ! 

Vers. 11, 12, 13. He came unto his own—his own both by indis- 
putable right of creation and of purchase; yet he was despised and 
rejected by them, and they said, as in the parable, We will not have 
this man to reign over us. They who are truly Christ’s, having 
received him into their hearts by faith, shall be his for ever; for he is 
stronger than all, and none plucketh them out of his hand. They 
have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby they cry Abba, Father! 
being regenerated by the Holy Ghost, and created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works. Where is the tongue or the heart that can be sufficiently 
thankful for such an inestimable privilege ? 

Ver. 14. This Divine Word, who was from all eternity in the 
bosom of the Father, by whom all things were created, the light of the 
world, and the life of all the elect of God, was at length incarnate, and 
became in fashion as a man; and the Apostle alleges here his own 
testimony and that of the other Apostles, having been eye-witnesses of 
his excellence, to prove that he was more than human. Such grace 
and truth could belong to none but a God incarnate. 

Ver. 15. John was six months older than Christ in the flesh, yet 
he says that Christ was before him. A full refutation of all such 
heretics as deny the pre-existence of our Saviour. 

Ver. 16. Grace upon grace in the original. Vide Cant.: Eat, O 
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friends, drink, yea drink abundantly, O beloved! And in him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the godhead bodily. Believers have all things in 
Christ, and in him are treasures of inexhaustible grace. In him we 
are regenerate, sanctified, justified, glorified. 

Ver. 17. The law came by the hand of a mediator, in which re- 
spect Moses was a type of Christ ; but the law was the ministration of 
death. Verily, if there had been a law that could have given life, 
righteousness should have been by the law; but the ministration of 
grace, that is to say free mercy—and of truth, which I should here 
take to signify righteousness, was, because it exceeds in glory, reserved 
for Jesus. 

Ver. 18. No man, says the Apostle, hath seen God at any time. 
But Moses saw God upon Mount Sinai. Here, then, is meant God 
the Father; and consequently Christ was that God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, the great I am, with whom Moses conversed face to face in 
Horeb, in Sinai, and in the tabernacle. The Apostle adds, the only- 
begotten Son, he hath declared to us the Father. This clearly proves 
that the Father is meant in the preceding sentence. But how has he 
declared him? By exhibiting to us in himself an exact transcript of 
his perfections ; for, as it is written in the first chapter of Hebrews, he 
was the brightness of his glory, and the express image of his person. 

Ver. 19. Here we see the Apostle again appealing to the testimony 
of the Baptist. The Jews had entertained a high opinion of the sanc- 
tity of the Baptist’s character, as is plain from the inquiries they made 
by the priests and Levites; and our Saviour himself says of the Jews, 
that for a time they were willing to rejoice in the light of that burning 
and shining witness. Therefore it is, probably, that the Apostle so 
frequently appeals to his testimony concerning our Lord. 

Vers. 20, 21, 22. The Jews at this time expected the Messiah, 
and, being struck with the venerable austerity of his manner, suspected 
that John was he. Being assured by himself that he was not, and 
remembering that in the prophet Malachi God had promised to send 
them Elijah the prophet before the great and terrible day of the Lord, 
they supposed that, if he were not the Christ, at least he was Elijah 
there promised. And so, indeed, he was; for our Saviour himself says 
afterwards, If ye will receive him, that is that Elias which was to come. 
How comes it to pass, then, that John denies of himself what our Lord 
affirms of him, saying I am not that Elias? Doubtless he knew that 
the Jews suspected him to be that identical Elijah of the Old Testa- 
ment raised again from the dead. This he denies, though it be at the 
same time true that he was actually the person foretold and promised 
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under the name of Elijah. We see a strong resemblance in life, man- 
ners, and temper between the real and figurative Elijah. 

Ver. 23. I am the voice. As if he had said, That propheey of 
Isaiah related to me, and is in me accomplished. That voice, which 
the prophet so many ages since foretold, now speaks by me. 

Vers. 24, 25. The Jews, not ‘understanding what the Baptist meant 
by calling himself the voice in the wilderness, again make inquiry con- 
cerning his authority to baptize, surprised, no doubt, that a person who 
confessed that he was neither Christ nor the prophet for whom they 
had taken him, who wrought no miracle, nor pretended to any such 
power, should institute a new religious ceremony, the spiritual import 
of which they were probably strangers to. It is remarkable that these 
inquirers were Pharisees, who boasted of the most exact knowledge of 
the law and the prophets; yet, after the Baptist had referred them to 
that particular designation of him in Isaiah, they seem as ignorant of 
his errand and office as before. 

Vers. 26, 27, g.p.: My baptism is only figurative of that by which 
the Messiah (who is actually come, though ye know him not) shall 
sanctify his disciples. The important doctrine of regeneration by the 
Spirit, though essentially necessary to salvation, and clearly set forth 
by this typical water baptism, was nevertheless a secret to Nicodemus, 
a teacher in Israel, and no doubt to most, if not all, the wise men of 
the Sanhedrim. 

Ver. 29. Behold the Lamb of God. Here the Baptist in one word 
explains to them the ultimate drift and scope of the sacrament of the 
Paschal lamb. The Jews probably thought that when the Passover 
was eaten with a serious recollection of their deliverance from the 
destroying angel in Egypt, the whole intent of the institution was 
answered. But that deliverance was itself a type of a greater, and 
both the deliverance and the sacramental commemoration of it had a 
further view to that salvation wrought out for. us by our Lord, who 
was the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. 

Ver. 31. That he should be made manifest to Israel, ¢. e., that 
Israel may understand the purpose of his mission, which is by the 
application of his blood through faith, and the sanctifying influences of 
his Spirit, to cancel their iniquities, and present them spotless before 
God. Therefore am I come baptizing, exhibiting to them in a lively 
figure the substance of their redemption. 

Ver. 33. And I knew him not. It is probable, therefore, that 
Elizabeth, the Baptist’s mother, to whom it had been revealed that the 
Messiah should be born of her cousin the virgin Mary, had, like Mary, 
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treasured up that revelation in her heart, not imparting it even to her 
son, the Holy Ghost not seeing it meet that it should be generally 
known that Jesus was the Christ, till the time when he entered on his 
ministry ; neither do we find that our Lord and the Baptist had any 
personal acquaintance with each other till this time, our Lord having 
dwelt with his parents at Nazareth, and the other, as we read in St. 
Luke, in the wilderness, till the day of his shewing unto Israel. This 
made it impossibie for the Jews to suspees any seeret collusion between 
him who testiiied and him who was the object of that testimony. 

Ver. 34. The descent of the Holy Ghost upon our Lord, with this 
tremulous undulatory icotion like the wings of a dove, in the appear- 
ance of a bright flame, fixes the cppiication of the typical mercy-seat 
in the holy of holies to him as the antitype. Over the mercy-seat 
abode the shechinah of glory, as here upon the head of our Saviour. 
God is said to have dwelt between the cherubims, and the cherubims 
of glory shadowed the mercy-seat. (Heb. ix. 5.) 

Ver. 35. What a lively and beautiful picture is drawn in this and 
the four following verses, without any straining of the fancy, or labour 
of the pen, and in the utmost simplicity of language! 

The Baptist is represented to the mind as in a contemplative pos- 
ture, fixing his eyes upon the Saviour as he passed, till at length, 
animated by that sight, he breaks out into this short but affectionate 
confession of his faith in him, Behold: the Lamb of God! The two 
disciples eagerly catch up his words, leave him, and follow Jesus. 
Our lderd, not as ignorant of their purpose, but to give them an oppor- 
tunity of speaking, demands what they seek. They, without preface 
or apology for so abrupt an introduction of themselves to a stranger, 
reply, Where dwellest thou ?—too much in earnest to say more than 
they meant, or to suppress what they did mean. When our Saviour, 
with an easiness of access which encourages them, no doubt, and may 
encourage every sinner, says, Come and see. Thus speaks he to every 
man, and all that will be with him where he is, and behold his glory. 

The picture is all animated, and we see the gesture as well as hear 
the words of those who make up the subject of it. 

Ver. 42. Which is by interpretation, a stone,—more properly a 
rock. When our Lord gave this name to Peter, he probably alluded 
both to the firmness and intrepidity of his temper, and to that subse- 
quent declaration of his, that He was the Son of the living God, the 
fundamental article of the Christian faith,—since upon that occasion 


_alsé he gives St. Peter the same appellation. 


Ver. 43. Jesus findeth Philip,—not in the sense in which we 
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generally use the word, as when we ‘find a thing as it were by acci- 
dent ; for our Lord always knew those that were his, and whom he 
would ordain apostles: but he went that he might find him. 

Ver. 45. Philip tells Nathanael, We have found Jesus—whereas 
in truth Jesus had found him. Thus it is in every instance, we find 
him not till he is pleased to mahifest himself unto us, and we love him 
because he first loved us. 

Ver. 46. Come and sce’. A-short conversation or! interview with 
him will convince you that not only a good thing may come out of that 
despised city Nazareth, ne an even the-Saviour of the world is a 
Nazarene. HE ths | 498i Ait 

Ver. 48. Whence knowest thow.we? This Nathanael says, not as 
acknowledging or claiming to himself the amiable character our Lord 
had given him, but as if he had said, How shouldst thou, who never 
sawest me hefore, know whether I am indeed an Israelite without 
guile, or a profane and wicked person ? 

Ver. 49. Our Saviour, having given Nathaniel an instance of his 
omnipresence and omniscience, the new disciple, with that ingenaous 
candour which shewed how well he deserved the character of an 
Israelite without guile, immediately draws the proper consequence : 
Thou art the Son of God, thou art the king of Israel. Had our modern 
Socinians and Arians any of Nathanael’s temper, they would confess 
that omnipresgnce is an attribute of God alone, and that our Saviour, 
having here given a proof of his omnipresencce, must be God 
accordingly. Sd 

Ver. 51. The angels of God visibly attended our Lord in the 
garden, at the sepulchre, and at his ascension. 

Nathanael is upp ee <q same with Bartholomew. 
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